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•  Why  is  Jane  suddenly  so  hostile  to  her  mother? 

•  Why  does  John  persistently  stay  out  late? 

•  Why  does  Mary  start  failing  her  favorite  subject? 

•  Why  does  Jim  prefer  to  have  serious  talks  with  the 
neighbors  rather  than  his  father? 

Here  are  the  answers  to  questions  that  plague  wor- 
ried parents  during  the  dynamic,  often  harrowing, 
years  of  their  youngsters'  adolescence. 

From  their  expert  knowledge  and  their  practical 
experience  in  raising  six  children,  Mary  and  Law- 
rence K.  Frank  offer  valuable  counsel  on  the  edu- 
cational, emotional,  social  and  physical  problems 
of  teen-agers.  They  discuss  such  vital  subjects  as 
diet,  discipline,  dates,  health,  etiquette,  personality 
changes  and  sexual  problems.  And  they  outline  ef- 
fective methods  of  coping  with  family  crises  that 
may  arise,  including  financial  difficulties,  deaths 
and  divorce. 

Straightforward,  nontechnical  and  authoritative, 
here  is  a  book  which  shows  parents  how  to  help 
youngsters  adjust  to  the  problems  of  living  in  a 
grown-up  world,  successfully,  surely,  happily. 

!6For  its  practical  wisdom  on  guiding  young  people 
who  are  growing  up  today  this  is  a  book  hard  to 
surpass  ..." 

—National  Parent-Teacher  Magazine 
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PREFACE 


This  book  was  written  for  parents,  teachers,  and  others 
concerned  with  adolescent  boys  and  girls.  It  tries  to  offer 
not  only  understanding  and  insight  about  these  young 
people,  but  also  a  statement  of  faith  and  confidence  in 
parents  and  teachers,  who  have  been  under  fire  so  fre- 
quently from  various  critics. 

It  also  expresses  our  conviction  that  young  people  have 
many  potentialities  for  coping  with  the  tasks  and  prob- 
lems of  our  day,  and  that  these  potentialities  need  to  be 
adequately  developed  and  utilized  in  our  schools  and  in 
our  communities. 

We  are  indebted  to  many  investigators,  teachers,  coun- 
selors, therapists,  and  others  who  have  observed  young 
people  and  have  contributed  from  their  first-hand  knowl- 
edge; to  the  novelists,  playwrights,  and  poets  who  have 
portrayed  the  struggles  of  youth  to  attain  adulthood;  and 
to  the  numerous  adolescents  and  young  men  and  women 
we  have  known — not  excluding  our  own  offspring — and 
with  whom  we  have  shared  some  of  their  trials  and  tri- 
umphs. 

We  want  to  thank  those  who  during  the  writing  of  this 
book  contributed  directly  as  friendly  critics  and  advisers, 
as  assistants  and  as  secretaries.  Specifically  we  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Peter  Bios,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Gilkeson,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Marvin,  and  Dr.  Frances  Wilson  for  reading  all  or 
parts  of  the  manuscript  during  its  various  stages;  to  Mrs. 
Clarice  Rosenthal  for  her  untiring  search  for  materials 
and  sources  of  information  (many  of  her  findings  have 
had  to  be  omitted  because  of  space  limitations);  to  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Killam  and  Miss  Miriam  Freed  for  editorial  and 
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secretarial  help  in  the  preparation  and  revision  of  the 
manuscript. 

Finally  we  want  to  acknowledge  the  contributions  of 
Lawrence  B.  Frank,  Dr.  Alan  Frank,  and  Marjorie  Frank 
De  Vries. 


Belmont,  Massachusetts 


Mary  H.  Frank 
Lawrence  K.  Frank 
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PEAKING  FOR  PARENTS 


lis  book  is  an  attempt  to  bring  together  for  parents  some 
the  ideas  about  adolescents  that  have  come  from  many 
fferent  sources:  from  anthropology,  psychology,  psychiatry; 
om  our  own  experiences  and  those  of  our  friends;  from  the 
>servations  of  kind  and  qualified  people  who  read  parts  of 
e  book  in  manuscript.  We  have  tried  to  give  you  a  picture  of 
eh  adolescent  as  well  as  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives, 
r  every  adolescent  today  grows  up  in  a  world  that  is  dif- 
rent  from  the  one  we  or  our  parents  knew.  To  understand 
e  way  he  behaves,  the  tasks  he  faces,  the  problems  he  may 
ive,  it  is  important  to  understand  what  the  world  asks  of 
lr  adolescents  as  well  as  what  young  people  bring  to  it  in 
rms  of  capacities,  strengths,  sureness  or  unsureness  about 
emselves. 

[ew  Parents — New  Tasks 

But  before  we  talk  about  adolescents  we  would  like  to  talk 
>out  parents,  for  many  parents  of  adolescents  reading  this 
>ok  are  fearful  about  themselves  and  about  their  children's 
roblems.  Parents  have  read  or  heard  various  criticisms  of 
day's  family  life;  but  they  may  be  unaware  of  the  impor- 
nee  of  the  good  things  they  have  given  their  children.  We 
ould  like  to  offer  them  a  vote  of  confidence,  so  that  they  can 
Jproach  the  problems  of  their  adolescents  with  the  feeling 
lat  what  they  have  given  their  children  is  valuable  and  needs 
>  be  conserved  for  their  own  families  and  for  others. 

This  fearfulness  arises  largely  from  what  we  feel  is  ex- 
ected  of  us  as  parents.  Many  parents  of  children  who  are 
ow  in  adolescence  can  recall  how,  as  young  parents,  they  set 
lemselves  new  goals  in  family  living:  to  rear  children  who 
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would  be  healthy,  psychologically  and  physically;  to  enjo\  '$ 
their  children,  to  make  their  children  companions  who  would  fc 
accept  and  not  reject  the  parents'  love;  to  do  everything  pos-|4 
sible  in  helping  them  toward  happy  and  fruitful  lives. 

To  achieve  these  goals  parents  sought  help  in  understand- 
ing their  children's  growth,  physical  and  emotional.  They  alsc 
looked  for  expert  advice  on  what  was  the  "right"  thing  to  dcL 
in  rearing  children.  Once  upon  a  time  the  doctor  and  the 
preacher  may  have  offered  the  healing  medicine  for  body  ancjg 
soul  respectively,  but  in  recent  times  parents  have  wanted 
something   more.    Not   only   have   they    sought   to   prevenlL 
rickets  with  Vitamin  D,  but  they  have  also  wanted  preventivej  iei 
medicine  of  a  psychological  nature  that  would  stave  off  un- 
happiness  and  problems.  These  goals,  we  may  say,  were  com- 
mendable and  worth  while;  they  were  also  brand-new  in  the 
history  of  parenthood. 

In  setting  these  tasks  for  themselves,  parents  were  guided 
by  the  ideas  which  had  developed  in  professional  work  with 
children  and  adults.  They  were  told  that  emotional  problems 
are  not  accidental,  or  even  hereditary,  but  often  the  result  of 
deep  trauma  or  hurt  early  in  life.  Freud  and  others  showed 
that  disturbed  individuals  usually  carry  with  them  from  in- 
fancy strong  reactions  to  the  harmful  treatment  they  received, 
and  that  they  vent  those  feelings,  often  without  seeming  rea- 
son, on  the  people  around  them.  Parents  heard  that  harsh  dis- 
ciplinary measures  could  be  the  cause  of  problems  rathei 
than  the  cure  for  them. 

Therefore  a  parent  could  no  longer  view  his  child's  anti 
social  acts  as  inborn  "bad  nature."  Once  upon  a  time  a 
child's  misbehavior  was  his  own  fault,  and  it  was  up  to  par- 
ents in  his  early  days,  and  up  to  him  later  on,  to  purge  those 
vices  with  strong  medicine.  But,  with  the  new  teachings,  even  C 
religious  guides  acknowledged  that  little  children  could  be- 
come destructive  because  of  what  had  been  done  to  them, 
unwisely. 

Parents  sought  help  in  managing  their  children  because 
they  knew  only  what  had  been  their  own  family  patterns,  and 
"managing"  a  child's  tantrums  or  destructiveness  in  a  new 
way  was  new  work!  It  meant  all  sorts  of  changes:  changes  in 
the  way  you  talked  to  children;  "holding  back"  when  you 
were  angry;  not  "jumping  on"  every  piece  of  misconduct; 
not  calling  acts  "bad"  that  were  merely  childish. 

In  many  cases  parents  of  the  new  era  in  child-raising  felt 
closer  to  their  children,  able  to  love  them  and  to  show  love 
without  feeling  that  the  youngsters  would  become  spoiled, 
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srespectful,  or  unruly.  But  in  a  great  many  instances  mis- 
kes  were  made  (which  always  occurs  when  new  ideas  de- 
;lop).  Both  the  advisers  and  the  parents  were  wrong  at 
nes:  ideas  that  came  from  psychiatric  practice,  for  example, 
'eated  havoc  when  they  were  put  in  practice  at  home. 
Also,  many  parents  developed  unhappy  attitudes  about 
emselves.  At  first  they  thought  that  all  problems  could  be 
evented.  But  when  problems  did  come  parents  felt  guilty — 
sponsible  for  what  they  had  done  to  their  children.  So  the 
irent,  not  the  child,  was  on  the  spot  as  the  troublemaker, 
id  the  parent  became  more  and  more  dependent  on  the 
dp  of  the  "expert,"  even  when  the  expert  knew  no  answers. 


arents'  Attitudes  to  Themselves 

It  might  be  helpful  to  look  at  and  revise  some  of  the  at- 

^tudes  that  parents  have  developed  toward  themselves. 

I  1.  You  may  be  shocked  when  problems  arise  which  you 

Sought  had  been  anticipated  and  avoided.  You  have  loved 

:dour  child,  and  it  is  important  to  remember  that  this  love  is 

3od.  And  yet  along  come  troubles.  Especially  when  he  ap- 

roaches  puberty  you  may  find  that  the  sometimes  depressed, 

J"  isentful,  or  sullen  young  person  hurts  you  deeply  and  seems 

>  reject  your  care  and  kindness.  He  seems  to  be  a  different 

erson  from  the  child  who  has  been  close  to  you,  and  you 

el  like  a  different  person  from  the  parent  who  has  loved 

im  and  been  loved  in  return. 

At  this  point  it  is  important  to  realize  that,  even  with  all  the 
>ve  in  the  world,  a  child  must  face  some  perplexities,  make 
listakes,  find  his  own  solutions.  With  parents'  love  behind 
im  he  can  be  strong  enough  to  meet  these  tests. 
Also,  it  is  essential  for  parents  to  understand  that  there  are 
odal  points,  or  critical  periods,  in  people's  lives,  during 
rhich  special  attention  and  help  can  make  a  difference  in 
ieir  futures.  The  kind  of  help  the  young  person  receives, 
nd  not  the  problem  itself,  often  determines  the  course  an 
dolescent  will  take  in  his  next  few  years.  It  is  important  to 
ecognize  these  growing-up  points  or  nodal  periods,  as  we 
all  them,  because  they  are  often  associated  with  new  situa- 
10ns  that  demand  new  behavior  in  the  young  person.  The 
fireshold  of  puberty  is  one  such  nodal  point.  Others,  for  ex- 
mple,  can  be  the  time  a  young  person  has  to  choose  a  ca- 
eer,  or  marries,  or  has  a  child,  and  so  on.  Often  parents  are 
larmed  when  a  boy  or  girl  becomes  antagonistic  in  early 
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adolescence,  or  when  he  can't  do  his  work  in  early  high-schoo 
years,  or  when  he  goes  through  a  personal  depression  in  th 
first  years  after  college.  If  parents  realize  that  all  adolescent! 
go  through  similar  crises  they  may  feel  less  worried. 

2.  You  are  bewildered  when  your  children  rebel  agains]  [ 
you  or  reject  you  outright.  In  early  parenthood  you  though 
this  happened  only  because  parents  had  been  harsh  and  in 
flexible.  But  you,  who  have  tried  hard  to  be  a  kind,  under 
standing  parent,  receive  the  same  kind  of  rejection  (more 
open,  perhaps)  that  your  own  parents  experienced.  Well,  w^ 
might  as  well  face  it:  at  some  point  we  parents  are  going  tc 
experience  the  rejection  of  our  children;  every  generation  wil, 
say,  "Poor  old  Mom  and  Pop."  Each  child,  each  adolescent 
disagrees  with  his  parents  at  some  point,  as  he  becomes 
thinking  person,  as  he  strengthens  his  own  powers,  as  he 
works  with  his  friends  and  with  other  people.  His  responsi 
bilities,  his  self-control,  his  ideas  must  become  part  of  a  nev 
life,  not  extensions  of  the  parents'  lives. 

3.  You  feel  guilty  over  what  you  may  have  done  to  youi 
children,  even  though  many  experts  tell  you  not  to  feel  guilty 
However,  guilt  seems  to  be  an  offshoot  of  love.  If  you  love 
someone  deeply  enough  you  do  feel  guilty  when  you  susped 
you  have  hurt  him.  But  guilt  (as  far  as  we  are  concernecj 
here)  is  not  bad!  What  people  do  to  allay  guilt  may  be  harm- 
ful— pretending    the    problems    don't    exist,    protecting    the 
hurt  one  from  any  other  experiences  that  may  seem  harmful 
blaming  someone  else  (and  teaching  the  hurt  one  to  blamd 
someone  else).  Feelings — even  guilt — are  often  safeguards  as 
long  as  they  don't  destroy  the  love  or  need  for  love  from 
which  they  come.  As  parents  we  are  not  alone  in  feelin 
guilty;  maybe  we  feel  especially  so  because  the  people  we  hav^ 
hurt  are  so  very  dear.  We  do  have  to  realize  that  guilt,  life 
other   emotions,    may   disturb    us,    but   we    don't   have   t 
"blame"  the  guilt  on  children  or  "blame"  ourselves  for  havin 
it. 

Along  with  a  sense  of  guilt  parents  today  may  have  a  sense  | 
of  failure.  But  that  is  neither  unusual  nor  wrong.  It  is  onl>^ 
the  desperate  attempt  to  hide  this  feeling,  to  hurt  those  whe  J"' 
have  hurt  you,  to  "get  even,"  which  may  injure;  the  blind  !?J 
business  of  shouting  loud  enough,  talking  fast  enough,  work-  * 
ing  up  enough  indignation  to  convince  yourself  and  your  fam 
ily  that  you  are  not  a  failure — this  sets  family  life  a-tilt.  We  * 
have  to  start  thinking  of  "failure"  as  a  word  which  you  can-  * 
not  apply  to  human  beings  unless  you  want  them  to  stop  try 
ing  altogether. 
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The  "Uncooperative"  Parent 

In  a  boy's  or  girl's  adolescence  parents  may  begin  to  feel 
in  a  "no  man's  land"  situation,  for  none  of  the  advice  re- 
garding little  children  seems  to  help  them,  while  the  warn- 
ings about  delinquent  youth  scare  them.  They  hear  this  kind 
rf  general  advice:  "Parents,  why  not  look  at  the  things  you 
ire  doing  (or  have  done)  to  your  children?  Inspect  yourselves 
:o  see  where  you  may  have  caused  unhappiness."  Those  who 
?ay  attention  are  the  essentially  good  parents,  who  often  fret 
ind  stew  in  silence  over  what  they  may  have  done  to  their 
>ff  spring  in  the  past!  However,  this  self -inspection  may  also 
>e  the  final  straw  for  the  weary  camel,  and  the  parent  may 
;ay,  "I'll  be  darned  if  I'll  say  that  my  child's  troubles  are  the 
•esult  of  an  unhappy  childhood.  It  was  a  good  childhood, 
ind  I  know  it."  In  indignation  he  refuses  to  cooperate  with 
he  schools,  the  teachers,  or  the  therapists. 

We  are  not  talking  at  random.  We  have  seen  any  number  of 
hese  parents  of  adolescents  who  are  unable  to  turn  to 
eachers,  to  guidance  personnel,  or  even  to  friends  for  help 
concerning  their  young  people.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
pve  advice  that  applies  to  all  parents.  They  are  too  different 
n  background  and  temperament;  they  are  different  in  the 
vays  they  apply  advice.  The  core  of  a  child's  problems  lies 
n  the  very  specific  family  from  which  he  has  come — includ- 
ng  the  fact  that  he,  too,  is  a  different  person  from  his  par- 
ents. We  will  discuss  the  family  situation  more  fully  in  Chap- 
er6. 

So  the  professional  (often  a  teacher)  throws  up  his  hands 
a  despair.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  parents?" 

Professionals  may  not  realize  what  they  are  asking  when 
hey  say  to  parents  en  masse:  "Inspect  yourselves  and  your 
eelings  to  find  where  you  may  really  feel  resentful  toward 
our  children.  (Meanwhile  don't  feel  guilty.)"  One  of  the 
lost  difficult  lessons  any  human  being  has  to  learn  in  grow- 
ag  up  and  getting  along  with  other  people  is  recognition  of 
/  /hat  he  does  to  others,  of  how  his  own  words  and  actions 
Effect  the  people  around  him.  It  would  be  a  strange  world  if 
veryone  were  conscious  of  the  feelings  he  called  up  in 
thers;  sometimes  it  isn't  even  helpful  to  be  so  "conscious." 
t  is  a  very  rare  marriage  where,  even  after  years  of  living 
nth  a  spouse,  each  partner  is  able  to  see  where  he  hurts  the 
ther,  where  he  annoys  or  deflates  his  mate.  Psychotherapy  is 
le  process  in  which  people  do  look  at  themselves,  and  it 
;  often  a  long,  painful  one  for  an  individual.  To  see  how  his 
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feelings  and  behavior  really  affect  others,  and  to  alter  that  be- 
havior, is  no  mean  feat. 

With  children  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  understand  where 
we  mismanage  or  make  mistakes,  because  children  don't  tell 
you  directly.  What  may  be  plainly  evident  about  a  child's 
behavior  to  a  guidance  person  is  often  completely  blank  to 
the  parent.  An  added  emotional  obstacle,  of  course,  is  the 
parent's  resistance  to  admitting  having  hurt  someone  he  loves! 
When  we  are  asked  to  look  at  ourselves,  then,  we  can  real- 
ize that  it  is  not  easy — and  that  it  may  be  devastating  unless 
we  believe  in  ourselves. 


Why  Do  Parents  Make  Mistakes? 

Do  we  make  mistakes?  Certainly — most  often  with  the  con- 
viction that  we  are  doing  the  right,  the  best,  the  wisest  thing. 
Parents  used  to  let  babies  cry  themselves  blue  in  the  days 
when  schedules  were  the  rule.  But  the  "wise  people"  con- 
sidered that  right  and  proper;  nobody  then  knew  it  was  a 
"mistake." 

Many  people  say  that  parents  err  in  relying  too  much  on 
advice.  They  ask,  "Why  is  today's  parent  so  dependent  on  ex- 
perts? Why  do  parents  feel  bereft  if  no  one  pats  them  on  the 
back  in  friendship  to  say,  'You  are  very  necessary  to  your 
own  children,  and  for  the  continuation  of  human  love'?" 

Parents  have  always  been  dependent  on  others,  on  their 
leaders,  on  their  priests,  on  their  teachers.  Long  ago  parents' 
rules,  regulations,  traditions,  beliefs,  ideas,  superstitions 
were  so  interwoven  with  those  of  the  group  that  they  were 
part  of  the  same  cloth;  the  parents'  ways  and  the  ways  of  the 
group  were  synonymous.  To  produce  the  kind  of  child  that 
the  tribe  or  the  government  wanted,  parents  did  what  the 
wise  men  said  was  good  and  proper.  What  if  it  hurt?  Did 
they  "hate"  their  children  so  much?  We  can't  believe  that.  | 
Rather,  parents  wanted  to  be  sure  that  they  were  rearing  a 
child  best  fittecl  for  the  station  or  post  he  had  to  fill.  In 
doing  the  "right"  thing  parents  and  children  were  given  ac- 
ceptance and  approval  by  their  group. 

Until  our  generation  few  parents  have  had  the  task  of 
trying  painfully  to  unravel  what  the  wise  men  were  saying, 
to  apply  it  in  family  living,  and  to  carry  through  alone  with- 
out the  tacit  and  full  approval  of  their  group.  Parents  may 
make  mistakes  in  interpreting  what  the  wise  men  say,  espe- 
cially if  the  advice  seems  vague. 
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Many  critics  also  say  that  today's  parents  make  mistakes  in 
protecting  their  children.  But  parents  have  always  been 
the  protectors  of  children  until  the  children  were  old  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  look  out  for  themselves.  Remember  the 
Bible  story  of  Solomon  and  the  two  mothers?  Both  go  before 
the  monarch  because  each  claims  that  a  certain  child  is  her 
own.  Solomon  commands  that  the  child  be  cut  in  half.  The 
real  mother,  rather  than  let  her  child  be  harmed,  gives  up 
her  claim  to  the  child — and  of  course  the  king  discovers  that 
she  is  the  true  parent. 

It  is  not  "wrong"  to  want  to  protect  a  child,  to  feel  a  deep 
ache  when  he  weeps,  to  suffer  in  solitude  when  he  goes  into 
battle.  It  is  not  "bad"  to  wish  him  supreme  happiness  and 
success  in  his  job,  in  his  marriage. 

However,  as  a  child  grows  into  adolescence  he  faces  in- 
creasingly the  task  of  living  in  the  grown-up  world.  Like  us, 
he  has  a  dependence  on  the  world  outside  home,  on  other 
adults  and  young  people,  for  helping  him  build  an  image  of 
himself  as  competent,  accepted,  likable.  He  needs  his  parents' 
trust,  but  he  also  needs  to  build  up  strengths  with  people 
other  than  his  parents.  Here  is  where  parents  often  unknow- 
ingly make  blunders.  Though  their  child  is  a  child  no 
longer,  the  parents  still  want  to  protect  him  against  physical 
or  psychological  harm,  and  they  may  hold  on  to  him  lest  he 
damage  himself  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

Again,  lacking  the  support  of  preachers,  teachers,  or  neigh- 
bors, a  parent  may  depend  too  heavily  on  the  child  to  reflect 
back  the  image  of  a  good  parent  who  has  done  a  good  job. 
You  find,  then,  that  in  a  child's  adolescence  parents  may  be- 
come overprotective  or  overharsh;  they  may  demand  too 
much  of  an  adolescent,  or  nothing  at  all,  depending  on  what 
they  feel  is  a  "good"  parent's  job. 

This  is  why  we  say  that  parents'  love  is  good  but  needs  ex- 
pression in  a  way  that  reaches  a  child  and  strengthens  him 
at  his  stage  of  development.  In  other  words,  while  our  love 
remains  constant  and  not  "wrong"  or  dangerous  for  children, 
we  may  need  to  show  it  in  terms  that  mean  something  to  a 
growing  person,  rather  than  in  ways  or  words  that  remind 
him  of  his  childhood  dependence  on  us. 

Therapists  and  guidance  personnel  who  work  with  adoles- 
cents say  that  they  meet  many  overprotected  young  people. 
Such  boys  and  girls  may  in  late  adolescence  feel  incapable  of 
working,  of  tackling  jobs,  of  relating  themselves  to  others. 
We  like  to  describe  these  young  people  as  underprivileged 
when  little  and  over  privileged  as  they  grow  up.  Often  they 
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did  not  receive  the  protection  due  a  little  child  when  they 
needed  it:  the  parent  may  have  been  disgusted  by  the  typi- 
cally childish  acts  of  a  little  boy  or  girl.  As  an  adolescent, 
however,  the  youth  may  have  been  showered  with  protec- 
tion and  things  in  order  to  keep  him  close  to  his  parent. 
Overprotection  usually  means  keeping  a  boy  or  girl  so  close, 
so  dependent,  that  he  has  no  steam  of  his  own  to  go  out  to 
other  people. 


Outside  Home 

You  will  find  in  this  book  an  emphasis  on  the  world  beyond 
home  of  which  each  adult  and  adolescent  is  part,  which  in- 
fluences him,  his  ideas,  his  tasks  as  a  young  person  or  as  a 
parent.  We  have  tried  to  show  that,  whether  we  realize  it 
fully  or  not,  we  as  parents  are  dependent  on  other  people — 
neighbors,  teachers,  guides  spiritual  or  temporal — for  our 
self-images  and  the  way  we  do  our  jobs.  The  true  value  of 
parents  lies  not  merely  in  being  disciplinarians  or  in  teaching 
neatness  or  good  health  habits,  but  primarily  in  keeping  hu- 
manity human,  in  raising  adults  capable  of  giving  love  and 
consideration  to  others,  adults  who  can  sort  out  what  is  wise 
in  their  own  families  and  in  their  communities. 

You  read  about  juvenile  delinquency  and  maladjustment 
in  youth  today,  and  you  may  blame  youth's  sickness,  as  many 
others  do,  on  parents'  lack  of  responsibility  in  disciplining 
their  children.  Yet  in  most  cases  the  therapist  or  social  worker 
who  knows  these  disturbed  young  people  finds:  (a)  that  their 
parents  were  often  harsh  disciplinarians;  (b)  that  they  grew 
up  in  a  part  of  our  society  where  they  were  regarded  with 
suspicion  or  distaste,  where  they  have  had  little  help  or  op- 
portunity in  finding  places  for  being  sociable  and  developing 
their  capacities.  The  parents  of  these  boys  and  girls  may  be 
displaced  persons  in  the  sense  that  they  are  no  longer  part  of  j 
a  group  that  holds  the  same  standards  for  its  members  and 
for  their  children.  The  parents  may  be  preoccupied  in  their 
personal  lives  with  the  effects  of  displacement:  suspicion  of 
next-door  neighbors;  distrust,  dislike,  or  actual  violation  of 
the  community  regulations  that  make  for  peaceful  living.  At 
the  same  time  these  adults  may  be  plagued  by  self-dissatis- 
faction, insecurity,  and  a  feeling  of  unimportance. 

Thus  their  children  can  come  up  against  the  shell  of  bitter- 
ness which  the  parents  exhibit  to  them,  and  they  can  inherit 
the  displacement  in  society,  which  means  isolation  from  other 
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adults  who  care  about  them  and  could  help  them.  In  lesser 
measure  we  are  all  parts  of  new  communities  where  the  next- 
door  neighbor  is  a  comparative  stranger.  Even  our  "normal" 
young  people  may  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  especially  if 
they  do  any  "hell-raising."  All  too  quickly  the  child  outside 
one's  own  family  circle  may  be  viewed  with  distaste  as  a 
troublemaker  or  a  potential  bad  example  for  one's  own  child. 
It  is  important  that  parents  realize  their  children's  need 
for  other  people  outside  the  home — for  adults  as  well  as  for 
other  adolescents.  You'll  find  many  such  adults  in  your 
schools.  They  are  very  much  a  part  of  your  child's  psycho- 
logical growth  as  well  as  of  his  intellectual  progress.  You'll 
need  them  more  as  your  children  grow  older  and  reject  the 
advice  you  may  give  about  their  tasks,  their  careers,  their  fu- 
tures. The  boy  or  girl  must  know  that  he  can  turn  to  them 
for  help  or  advice;  sometimes  their  criticism  is  more  easily 
absorbed  and  respected  than  your  own. 


:  Speaking  of  Teachers 

Our  good  teachers  need  our  support,  for  they,  too,  are 
being  blamed  for  the  ills  of  the  world.  Teachers,  according  to 
the  critics,  have  erred  on  the  side  of  humanitarianism.  We 
hear  that,  in  trying  to  be  "kind"  to  children,  teachers  have 
failed  to  discipline  them  and  teach  respect  for  authority,  and 
are  at  least  partly  responsible  for  a  large  group  of  young  mis- 
fits. 

Good  teachers,  overworked  in  overcrowded  schools,  often 
without  adequate  materials  to  illustrate  what  they  want  to 
teach,  react  as  good  parents  do:  they  bridle  in  indignant  self- 
defense.  Like  the  parent,  the  teacher  has  worked  mainly  for 
unselfish  ends,  receiving  very  little  in  reward  except  the 
intangible,  the  better  development  of  a  human  being. 

Actually  the  teacher,  like  the  parent,  has  new  social  prob- 
lems to  deal  with.  Out  of  a  mixed  group  of  young  people 
she  (or  he)  has  to  weld  a  group  where  self -discipline  must  be 
learned,  where  every  member  becomes  aware  of  his  ethical 
responsibility  to  others,  where  he  gains  self-respect  and  re- 
spect for  others,  where  he  formulates  values  that  he  will  take 
to  living  in  the  future. 

This  sounds  like  a  tall  order.  Hasn't  the  adolescent  formed 
those  values  earlier  in  life?  Must  teachers  become  preachers, 
too?  What  has  the  parent  been  doing  all  these  years,  if  not 
teaching  those  values? 
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It  is  our  feeling  that  when  family  groups  are  scattered 
apart  over  the  country,  when  the  small  family  has  no  real 
allegiance  to  its  neighbors,  something  happens  to  group  ethics 
in  America.  You  can  have  youth  taught  by  parents  and  clergy 
to  be  upright,  honest,  clean-living,  and  yet  find  that  young 
people  feel  no  responsibility  for  "the  other  fellow"  in  their 
community.  In  the  past,  although  various  sections  of  our 
country  may  have  feuded  bitterly  with  one  another,  never- 
theless within  each  group  there  were  bonds  of  tradition 
that  formed  the  bases  for  living  together.  There  were  alle- 
giances between  families.  The  individual,  while  captain  of 
his  own  soul,  was  also  important  to  his  group,  as  it  was  to 
him.  He  behaved  well  in  the  community  largely  because  he 
cared  about  the  respect  and  good  will  of  others,  and  they 
usually  cared  about  him. 

In  criticizing  today's  education  it  is  very  easy  to  make  the 
broad  generalization  that  there  is  too  much  emphasis  on 
"social"  or  "group"  behavior.  Such  criticism  goes  on  to  say 
that  there  is  too  much  social-mindedness  in  all  our  living 
today,  and  too  little  emphasis  on  individual  responsibility. 

In  reality  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  could  be  called 
"sociability"  in  today's  life  for  adolescents  and  adults — an 
accent  on  "sociable"  behavior  or  manners.  The  result  is  often 
superficial  "sociability"  rather  than  true  social  living. 

However,  aside  from  superficial  behavior,  there  may  be 
little  true  belonging  to  any  one  group.  While  the  boy  or  girl 
may  be  law-abiding  or  good  as  an  individual,  he  may  have 
no  loyalties  to  any  special  group  of  people;  he  may  be  un- 
certain about  whom  he  can  trust,  or  about  who  trusts  him. 
As  an  individual  he  may  have  the  makings  of  a  fine  person 
and  yet  have  little  opportunity  to  practice  the  habits  of  give- 
and-take  that  make  up  a  good  family  or  a  good  community. 
He  may  be  beholden  to  no  one  and  be  nobody's  keeper,  so  tol 
speak.  He  may  be  as  terrified  as  his  parents  by  the  "gangster" 
tactics  of  other  young  people  he  sees  or  hears  about,  and  yet 
feel  unable  to  cope  with  those  tactics  alone. 

Educators  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  "normal"  young 
person  today  is  weak  not  for  lack  of  courage  but  for  lack  of 
adult  helpers!  Ten  to  twenty  years  ago  we  thought  that  free- 
dom at  home  and  in  school  would  release  all  kinds  of  indi- 
vidual courage  and  ability  in  children,  but  now  we  find  thatj 
young  people  need  some  direction  and  help  in  their  freedom. 
They  need  to  know  what  are  some  of  the  goals  that  adults 
believe  in;  they  need  to  know  what  adults  feel  is  good  or  bad, 
right  or  wrong;  they  need  allies  other  than  parents.  We  realize 
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that  the  little  child  who  is  unlimited  or  undirected  by  his 
father  or  mother  is  greatly  confused  because  he  doesn't  know 
what  his  parents  want  him  to  do.  The  adolescent  is  confused 
when  he  is  taught  in  history  that  we  hold  certain  values 
and  yet  is  given  no  clue  as  to  what  his  tutors  expect  of  him 
and  his  agemates. 

Many  teachers  today  are  in  exactly  the  same  boat  as  par- 
ents: 1.  They  do  not  want  to  "moralize"  with  young  people — 
that  is,  they  do  not  want  to  teach  superficial  behavior  or 
sham  values.  Rather,  like  parents,  they  would  like  young 
people  to  have  a  genuine  concern  for  others.  2.  Teachers  have 
read  and  heard  almost  continuously  lectures  on  the  impor- 
tance of  helping  the  "problem"  child  and  the  "normal"  child 
who  has  problems.  Teachers,  parents,  want  to  help  the  lost 
child,  the  one  who  most  needs  help — which  may  be  one  rea- 
son why  they  became  teachers.  3.  Teachers  have  assumed 
that,  given  enough  chance  to  grow  in  freedom,  the  child  will 
inevitably  learn  to  choose  right  from  wrong,  to  sort  out 
"good"  behavior  and  unacceptable  behavior,  to  put  the  ag- 
gressor in  his  place. 

We  feel  that  teachers,  like  parents,  have  made  some  mis- 
takes— not  in  loving  children,  or  in  giving  them  a  chance 
to  grow,  but  in  taking  for  granted  a  strength  in  young  people 
to  stand  up  for  right  and  just  principles  in  their  groups. 

We  feel  that  boys  and  girls  ought  to  know  where  the  adult 
stands,  where  his  convictions  lie  concerning  aggression  and 
injustice  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.  Today's  emphasis  on 
group  living  in  schools  is  expected  to  be  for  the  good  of  the 
individual,  so  that  he  can  know  there  are  others  like  him  who 
have  ideals  and  want  to  translate  them  into  good  adult  living. 
All  "good"  behavior  is  not  goody-goody;  teachers,  we  feel, 
need  very  often  to  explain  that  they  represent  an  adult  world 
that  is  orderly  and  believes  in  safeguarding  the  adolescent's 
right  to  be  a  decent  person.  A  teacher,  like  a  parent,  can  be  a 
good  friend  and  companion  to  children  and  yet  say,  "No, 
that  behavior  isn't  good,  and  we  can't  accept  it."  Teachers 
and  parents  in  many  cases  have  leaned  over  backward  in 
order  not  to  be  rejected  as  "preachy"  or  old-fashioned. 

The  acceptance  by  a  good  adult  with  some  convictions 
about  what  is  right  and  wrong  for  today's  world  is  one  of  the 
biggest  needs  of  every  adolescent.  The  adolescent  often  vehe- 
mently rejects  the  too  "gushy"  or  too  kind  adult  because  at 
his  time  of  life  (as  he  did  even  when  he  was  younger)  he 
urgently  needs  those  who  will  let  him  grow  as  a  person  and 
understand  his  need  for  integrity  and  self-respect.  We  need 
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teachers  and  parents  with  a  sense  of  humor,  who  can  give 
young  people  a  f eeling  that  it  is  a  happy  world  full  of  people 
with  whom  they   can  talk   the   same  language. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  critics  who  say  that  more  disci- 
pline at  home  and  at  school,  more  fear  of  authority,  will  turn 
the  tide  in  favor  of  better-adjusted  adolescents.  But  we  do 
need  to  work  for  a  school  and  family  life  that  is  based  on  the 
strengths  of  young  people  and  that  offers  them  some  of  the 
wisdom  of  adults.  A  teacher  with  convictions  of  her  own 
who  respects  the  adolescent  is  often  the  one  person  who  gives 
boys  and  girls  the  feeling  that  they  can  have  some  convictions 
of  their  own.  Adolescents  find  that  these  adults  help  clear 
up  their  own  confusions.  They  see  values-in-action,  some- 
thing they  can  grasp  in  a  concrete  situation,  a  pattern  of 
adulthood  outside  home. 

Yes,  we  teachers  and  parents  have  made  mistakes;  we  have 
made  mistakes  that  our  grandparents  would  have  heard  about 
in  wide-eyed  amazement.  "You  mean  to  say  you  haven't  told 
children  it  was  wrong  to  do  so-and-so?  How  could  they  know 
otherwise?"  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  learned  and  done 
many,  many  good  things  at  home  and  in  education.  When  you 
see  parents  enjoying  their  children  and  children  who  are 
learning  to  become  kind  authorities,  absorbing  the  ways  of 
behaving  in  family  life  that  will  make  peace-loving,  honest 
men  and  women,  you  find  a  good  deal  to  be  proud  of. 

The  rearing  and  education  of  all  the  children  is  no  easier 
than  a  government  of  all  the  people:  in  our  diversified  prob- 
lems, in  our  resolution  to  listen  to  every  group  and  its  needs, 
we  face  difficulties  and  make  mistakes.  But  those  are  cor- 
rectible  too,  not  by  going  backward  but  by  using  mistakes 
as  steps  in  going  forward. 

We  have  tried  to  give  our  own  bird's-eye  view  of  what  has 
happened  to  many  parents  over  years  of  looking  for  and  lis- 
tening to  professional  advice.  Perhaps  we  err  in  defense  of 
the  parent,  but  we  strongly  feel  that  compassion  for  the  dis- 
turbed child  or  the  disturbed  adult  is  not  enough.  What  we 
need  is  an  understanding  of  the  "normal"  parents  of  our  age 
who  have  had  to  puzzle  their  way  through  the  varying  advice 
of  the  obstetrician,  the  pediatrician,  the  nursery-school  teach- 
er, the  school  psychiatrist,  and  still  hold  up  their  heads  and 
trust  themselves.  Now  they  must  deal  with  the  Franks!  Good 
luck  to  them! 
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PHYSICAL  GROWTH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  ADOLESCENCE 


During  the  ten-year  span  from  about  ten  to  twenty  years  of 
age  the  juvenile  body  of  the  child  is  being  transformed  into 
the  adult  body  of  the  man  or  woman.  Not  only  does  the  child 
grow  larger,  taller,  heavier,  usually  stronger  and  more  capa- 
ble of  various  activities,  but  the  genital  organs  and  reproduc- 
tive system  develop.  This  is  the  period  when  the  heredity  of 
the  child  operates  in  the  emergence  of  whatever  body  build, 
physiological  capacities,  and  latent  skills  he  or  she  may  have 
derived  from  parents,  grandparents,  and  great-grandparents. 

The  human  being  has  a  prolonged  period  of  adolescence,  in 
contrast  to  the  very  short  adolescence,  or  absence  of  such  a 
period,  in  all  other  organisms.  This  slow  pace,  like  the  long 
period  of  infancy,  makes  it  possible  for  the  human  child  to 
integrate  his  changing  physical  characteristics  and  functions 
as  he  learns  to  live  in  the  adult  social  world.  But  this  lengthy 
adolescence  also  means  that  the  boy  or  girl  is  exposed  to 
various  interferences  with  normal  maturation  as  he  or  she 
faces  the  many  difficult  life  tasks  and  personal  problems. 

Before  we  can  discuss  adolescent  behavior  we  must  try  to 
understand  these  processes  of  physical  growth.  They  operate 
in  similar  ways  in  all  boys  and  girls,  but  produce  widely  dif- 
ferent men  and  women.  They  are  dependable  and  well-regu- 
lated life  processes,  as  orderly  as  are  the  processes  of  fertili- 
zation and  prenatal  growth  that  produce  the  infant.  Occa- 
sionally, but  surprisingly  infrequently  in  the  total  population, 
something  goes  wrong;  something  interrupts  or  distorts  the 
usual  growth  pattern;  a  child  is  born  handicapped,  or,  in  his 
later  development,  fails  to  mature  normally.  But  even  after 
such  impairments  the  normal  processes  of  development 
resume,  so  that  a  child  or  adolescent,  despite  his  disability — 
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crippled,  blind,  deaf,  or  paralyzed — will  continue  to  mature 
in  his  individual  way. 

The  processes  of  growth,  similar  in  all  children,  produce 
individuals  different  not  only  in  physiological  capacities  but 
in  their  ways  of  learning,  responding,  and  relating  themselves 
to  the  world.  How  each  boy  or  girl  finds  his  or  her  way  to 
adulthood  is  a  dramatic  story  because  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  adolescent  can  never  be  treated  apart  from  his 
feelings  for  and  relations  with  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
especially  his  age  group. 


Differences  of  Development  in 
Boys  and  Girls 

While  boys  and  girls  grow  in  a  more  or  less  similar  way 
during  childhood,  in  the  period  of  adolescence  girls  gener- 
ally move  ahead  of  boys.  In  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  of 
about  the  same  age,  more  girls  than  boys  begin  to  increase 
in  height  and  to  show  early  signs  of  development — budding 
of  breasts,  rounding  of  hips,  growth  of  pubic  and  underarm 
hair.  Some  girls,  but  not  all,  grow  taller  than  most  the  boys 
of  their  own — or  even  a  slightly  older — age. 

Chronological  age — the  number  of  years  a  child  has  lived 
since  birth — has  little  meaning  or  physiological  significance 
in  the  period  from  ten  to  twenty.  Each  boy  or  girl  begins  to 
grow  more  rapidly  when  the  body  is  ready  for  these  changes. 
Some  reach  this  time  earlier  than  others;  a  few  are  relatively 
slow  and  apparently  backward  compared  with  those  who  are 
nearer  the  average.  But  both  the  early-  and  later-maturing 
children  are  normal,  although  parents  and  the  child  himself 
may  be  troubled  about  any  such  situation.  Children  are  basic- 
ally conservative:  they  want  to  be  like  others.  When  a  girl 
grows  taller  than  her  brother — who  may  be  a  year  or  two 
older — and  also  is  ahead  of  the  boys  in  her  class,  she  may 
be  uneasy,  especially  when  the  boys  are  disturbed  by  her 
superior  height  and  show  their  resentment  openly. 

These  early-maturing  girls  are  developing  sexually  be- 
fore the  boys.  They  become  aware  of  boys  as  young  males; 
they  are  becoming  more  socially  conscious  and  desirous  of 
masculine  attention,  but  the  boys  are  puzzled  and  unable  to 
understand  what  is  happening  to  the  girls.  At  this  time  there 
may  be  considerable  rivalry  and  open  conflict  between  boys 
and  girls  in  school  classes.  The  boys  do  not  realize  what  is 
going  on,  so  they  show  their  bewilderment  by  being  rough 
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and  clumsy,  rude  and  aggressive  toward  the  girls.  The  girls, 
for  their  part,  disdain  these  tough  "little  boys"  who  won't 
dance,  dress  up,  or  even  keep  clean,  and  whose  conversa- 
tion is  chiefly  jeers  and  epithets.  Girls,  being  likely  to  excel 
in  schoolwork,  put  the  boys  at  a  further  disadvantage. 
These  strained  relations  climax  the  years  just  preceding,  in 
which  boys  and  girls  have  been  drawing  apart,  playing  sep- 
arately, gradually  splitting  into  male  and  female  groups  as 
if  in  preparation  for  adolescent  transformations.  In  a  few 
more  years  this  period  of  mutual  rejection  will  be  replaced 
by  an  overwhelming  desire  on  the  part  of  both  boys  and 
girls  to  spend  most  of  their  time  in  one  another's  company. 

In  these  early  years  of  adolescence  the  obvious  alterations 
in  appearance  may  blind  us  to  other  dramatic  changes  that 
are  taking  place  in  boys'  and  girls'  enlarged  awareness,  their 
sharpened  perception  and  growing  realization  of  what  is 
going  on  around  them.  It  is  as  if  in  childhood  they  had  been 
wearing  smoked — or  rosy-tinted — glasses,  which  they  now 
take  off,  and  they  begin  to  see  the  world  and  its  people  clearly 
for  the  first  time.  The  metaphor  gives  a  clue  to  the  in- 
creasing sensitivity,  the  frequent  emotional  upsets  of  adoles- 
cents, because  they  find  themselves  in  a  strange,  often 
threatening,  world. 

Some  understanding  of  the  developmental  processes  and 
how  they  operate  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  what  is 
happening  to  any  individual  boy  or  girl.  We  shall  first  de- 
scribe the  general  aspects  of  this  period  and  then  look  at  the 
variations  and  differences  shown  by  individual  boys  and  girls. 


Stages  in  the  Process  of  Maturation 

The  development  of  boys  and  girls  into  adult  males  and 
females  takes  place  along  more  or  less  parallel  lines,  but,  of 
course,  with  profoundly  different  outcomes  because  of  their 
specialized  functional  capacities  and  their  different  orienta- 
tions to  life.  The  period  in  the  life  span  from  approximately 
ten  to  twenty  may  be  divided,  for  ease  of  description,  into 
three  steps  or  stages.  These  are  never  sharply  isolated  but 
may  be  observed  by  certain  indications  in  the  progressive  ap- 
proach to  adulthood.  Thus  we  may  recognize: 

1.  the  prepubertal  stage 

2.  puberty 

3.  postpuberty,  or  true  adolescence. 


The  Prepubertal  Stage 

This  stage  begins  around  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  or  eleven 
— occasionally  later — depending  upon  the  individual  child; 
in  girls  it  starts,  on  the  average,  before  it  does  in  boys. 
Growth,  which  has  been  continuous  from  birth,  is  accelerated 
at  this  time.  The  prepubertal  child,  especially  the  girl,  usually 
grows  taller  and  heavier;  the  reproductive  organs  begin  to 
mature  as  the  time  approaches  when  they  will  begin  to  func- 
tion. As  boys  and  girls  come  closer  to  puberty,  they  show 
marked  changes  in  their  usual  behavior.  Some  begin  to  with- 
draw from  the  family,  preferring  to  be  often  alone.  Some 
may  react  with  irritation  and  even  with  strong  rebellious 
feelings  to  the  most  innocent  and  friendly  remarks,  which 
appear  to  them  critical  or  antagonistic.  There  is  also  a  grow- 
ing awareness  of  sex  and  of  sex  differences,  and  a  marked 
concern  over  the  appearance  of  their  changing  bodies.  This 
behavior  is  the  outward  expression  of  a  growing  tension  in 
the  boy  or  girl;  and  this  tension  is  also  apparent  in  restless- 
ness, moodiness,  and  "fits  of  depression" — all  very  difficult 
for  parents  to  accept  and  understand,  and,  let  us  remember, 
also  difficult  for  the  boy  and  girl. 

The  child's  body,  from  early  years,  has  had  both  male  and 
female  sex  hormones  in  roughly  equal  proportions.  In  the 
prepubertal  period  these  hormones  may  increase  very  rapidly, 
so  that  the  boy  has  more  of  the  male  and  the  girl  more  of  the 
female  hormones  circulating  in  the  bloodstream.  This  in- 
crease in  the  male  or  female  hormones,  which  is  fostering 
maturation  of  the  sexual  organs  for  puberty,  means  that  all 
other  organs  and  functional  processes  must  adjust  to  it  and 
learn  to  function  on  another  level.  For  a  while,  then,  the  grow- 
ing body  of  the  boy  or  girl  is  apt  to  be  unstable,  subject 
to  various  ups  and  downs. 


The  Pubertal  Period 

Puberty  is  like  a  threshold  over  which  a  child  passes  when 
changing  from  a  juvenile  to  an  adolescent  organism,  on  his 
or  her  way  to  becoming  an  adult.  Puberty  marks  the  begin- 
ning— and  we  should  emphasize  that  it  is  only  the  beginning 
— of  sexual  functioning.  There  may  be  several  years  of  fur- 
ther growth  and  development  before  the  boy  and  girl  reach 
adult  functioning  and  become  capable  of  procreation. 

Puberty  occurs  in  the  girl  with  her  first  menstruation, 
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which  is  preceded  by  various  changes  in  her  body — en- 
larging breasts,  widening  hips,  appearance  of  pubic  and  un- 
derarm hair.  Then  she  has  her  first  "period,"  the  first  men- 
strual flow  of  "bleeding,"  which  may  not  occur  again  for 
some  time.  Usually  a  more  or  less  regular  monthly  cycle 
is  not  established  for  a  year  or  more,  and  then  each  girl  de- 
velops her  own  "period."  Adult  women  only  rarely  conform 
to  the  so-called  normal  twenty-eight-day  cycle;  they  vary 
from  shorter  cycles  to  longer,  and  these  may  be  normal 
for  their  individual  body  builds,  hormone  balances,  and  so 
forth.  Some  girls  experience  a  certain  amount  of  discomfort 
at,  or  a  few  days  before,  the  beginning  of  each  menstrual 
period,  and  a  few  suffer  intense  pain,  which  often  can  be 
relieved  or  avoided  by  appropriate  medical  treatment,  or 
sometimes  by  therapy  of  a  psychological  nature. 

In  boys  there  is  no  such  dramatic  sign  as  menstruation  to 
indicate  the  coming  of  puberty.  Boys  undergo  a  variety 
of  body  changes,  growing  longer  in  the  legs  and  arms,  de- 
veloping pubic  and,  later,  underarm  hair  and,  of  course, 
down  on  the  upper  lip  and  chin.  At  puberty  boys  begin  to 
have  nocturnal  emissions — spontaneous  expulsion  of  seminal 
fluids  during  sleep.  These  occur  irregularly;  they  may  be 
frequent  in  one  boy  and  only  occasional  in  another  boy. 
They  often  come  with  dreams  that  may  be  very  vivid;  later 
on  they  may  be  accompanied  by  dreams  of  close  contact 
with  females,  as  if  the  boy  were  rehearsing  for  intercourse. 
The  dreams  and  emissions,  especially  the  "sexy"  dreams,  are 
entirely  involuntary  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  boy. 
What  is  significant  is  that  the  pubertal  boy  may  have  in 
dreams  much  the  same  kind  of  experience  as  he  would  have 
in  actual  sexual  intercourse.  Because  of  this  he  may  feel 
very  anxious  and  disturbed  and  sometimes  terribly  guilty, 
especially  if  he  has  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  anything 
connected  with  sex  is  nasty  or  dirty  or  wicked.  Quite  early 
in  adolescence  the  boy  may  have  sensations  of  pleasurable 
sex  functioning,  which  cause  his  interests  and  activities  to 
be  focused  more  directly  upon  sex  than  are  those  of  the 
girl,  who  seeks  masculine  attention  and  admiration  but  not 
with  the  same  concentrated  search  for  sexual  functioning. 

The  prepubertal  period  has  been  relatively  short,  but  it 
has  marked  the  dramatic  departure  from  childhood  and  the 
awakening  of  .boys  and  girls  to  all  the  complexities  of  adult 
living  and  of  interpersonal  relations.  Having  once  crossed 
the  pubertal  threshold,  the  individual  is  never  the  same.  Even 
the  most  carefully  protected — often  overprotected — boy  or 
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girl  begins  at  puberty  to  see  the  world  differently,  in- 
creasingly speculates  and  daydreams  about  what  it  means  to 
be  a  man  or  a  woman,  what  kind  of  relations  exist  between 
husbands  and  wives. 

Pubertal  boys  and  girls  also  find  themselves,  by  reason  of 
their  changed  bodily  appearance,  approached  by  members 
of  the  opposite  sex,  invited  to  join  with  older  boys  or 
girls  who  formerly  ignored  or  scorned  them.  Thus  their 
outward  appearance  of  increasing  maturity  operates  to  hurry 
them  along  into  the  full  stream  of  adolescent  living,  often 
before  they  are  ready  and  sometimes  against  their  own  strong 
desires  to  remain  children,  to  live  and  play  like  children,  to 
stay  under  parental  protection  against  a  confusing  and  threat- 
ening world. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  that  physical  growth 
and  development,  especially  in  puberty,  create  a  variety  of 
tensions,  and  often  acute  problems,  for  a  boy  or  a  girl.  This 
does  not  mean  that  every  boy  and  girl  is  greatly  disturbed  by 
these  changes;  some  seem  to  go  through  the  period  with  few, 
if  any,  upsets — at  least  no  observable  signs  of  worry  or  dis- 
may. But  we  must  remember  that  adolescents  are  often  very 
skillful  in  concealing,  especially  from  parents,  what  they 
think  and  feel.  It  is  probably  wiser  to  assume  that  every 
adolescent  is  undergoing  some  degree  of  personal  uneasiness 
and  worry  about  what  is  happening  physically. 


Postpubertal  Development,  or 
Adolescence 

Once  over  the  pubertal  threshold,  individual  boys  and 
girls  move  toward  adult  body  size,  form,  and  capacities,  again 
at  different  rates  of  progress.  The  whole  body  undergoes  a 
series  of  growth  changes,  which  for  a  while  may  be  only 
partially  integrated.  For  example,  a  boy  may  have  long  legs 
and  arms  for  several  years,  while  his  trunk — from  the 
waist  to  the  neck — may  still  be  short,  giving  him  a  charac- 
teristic pre-adult  figure.  Likewise,  different  functional  pro- 
cesses— digestion,  elimination,  basal  metabolism,  blood 
pressure,  and  so  on — may  change  at  different  rates,  so  that 
for  a  while  the  adolescent  body  is  unstable.  Only  slowly 
do  most  adolescents  attain  the  so-called  "steady  state"  of 
adult  life.  The  process  may  be  complicated  by  the  new  and 
increased  functioning  of  the  various  endocrine  glands. 
While  there  is  a  preponderance  of  male  hormones  in  the  boy 
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and  of  female  hormones  in  the  girl,  each  actually  contains  a 
mixture  of  both  male  and  female  hormones  all  through  adult 
life.  As  these  hormones  are  released  into  the  adolescent 
bloodstream  they  activate  all  the  other  glands,  which  re- 
lease their  hormones.  A  balance  may  not  be  reached  for 
some  time;  meanwhile  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl  may  experi- 
ence a  variety  of  rapidly  changing  bodily  conditions,  of 
abrupt    feelings    of    well-being    or    depression    or    unease. 

During  the  postpubertal  period  the  sexual  functions  con- 
tinue to  develop  in  the  male  and  the  female.  Menstruation 
is  only  the  first  step  in  the  girl's  sexual  maturation;  ovula- 
ion,  the  production  of  an  egg,  which  makes  conception 
possible,  may  not  begin  until  a  year  or  two  or  three  after 
menstruation  has  started.  With  the  beginning  of  ovulation 
the  female  monthly  cycle  becomes  organized  as  a  recurrent 
process  with  fairly  definite  stages:  the  lining  of  the  uterus 
builds  up  during  the  first  twelve  or  fourteen  days  of  the 
month;  then  the  egg  is  released,  and  the  female  body  pre- 
pares for  its  fertilization  and  the  beginning  of  pregnancy. 
When  fertilization  does  not  occur  the  thick  lining  of  the 
oiterus  ceases  to  grow,  the  hormones  for  pregnancy  diminish, 
and  then  the  lining  breaks  down  and  is  discharged  as  men- 
struation. Thus  each  month  for  the  next  thirty  or  more  years 
ja  woman's  body  undergoes  a  drama  of  preparation,  expect- 
ancy, then  relinquishment,  if  fertilization  does  not  take 
place.  The  female  body  is  therefore  much  more  complicated 
than  the  male's,  more  subject  to  wide  swings  and  alterations, 
as  the  different  hormones  predominate.  Each  girl,  with  her 
inherited  body  build,  glandular  and  other  capacities,  works 
put  her  own  individual  cycle  of  functioning,  subject  to  wor- 
ries, stresses  and  strains,  nutritional  deficiencies,  and  some- 
itimes  to  severe  changes  in  weather. 

During  adolescence  the  male's  sexual  capacities  also  ma- 
ture. No  one  knows  when  the  adolescent  boy  begins  to  pro- 
puce  fertile  sperms  in  the  quantities  necessary  for  im- 
pregnation. Probably  it  is  a  number  of  years  after  the  first 
nocturnal  emission  occurs.  Apparently — and  here  we  must 
speak  tentatively,  because  so  little  is  actually  known  about 
males — each  boy  attains  his  individual  cycle  of  recurrent 
accumulation  in  the  prostate  gland  as  he  develops  sperms  in 
the  testicles  and  stores  these  in  the  seminal  vesicles.  These 
recurrent  pressures  make  the  male  more  or  less  acutely 
aware  of  himself  and  sensitive  to  any  sexual  stimulus  or 
suggestion.  If  this  tension  is  not  reduced  by  nocturnal  emis- 
sion, a  boy  may  obtain  release  by  masturbation,  which  to- 
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day  is  recognized  as  a  harmless  physiological  activity,  almost 
universal  among  unmarried  males.  Contrary  to  the  ancient 
folklore  and  the  lurid  advertisements  that  prey  on  unsophis- 
ticated boys,  masturbation  does  not  stunt  growth,  damage 
the  brain,  or  "ruin"  the  boy  in  any  way.  Often  boys  who  be- 
lieve these  tales  or  have  been  frightened  by  adults  may  de- 
velop acute  anxiety  and  guilt.  If  they  try  to  hide  their  wor- 
ries, withdraw  from  people,  and  brood  in  solitude,  they 
may  get  into  a  state  of  depression  and  believe  they  are  "going 
crazy."  A  quiet  talk  with  an  understanding  adult  who  can 
reassure  them  by  explaining  what  is  happening  to  them  will 
usually  resolve  these  difficulties.  Sometimes  a  seriously  dis- 
turbed boy  may  in  his  withdrawal  from  the  world  practice 
masturbation,  but  this  is  not  the  "cause"  of  his  trouble. 

Again  it  should  be  emphasized  that  physical  growth  and 
sexual  maturation  create  many  different  tensions  in  the  in- 
dividual, and  these  are  not  simply  physical.  The  new  func- 
tions, capacities,  and  sensitivities  complicate  the  several  life 
tasks  which  confront  all  adolescents.  Growing  up  in  our  so- 
ciety, with  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  the  demands  and  \i 
the  privileges  of  our  way  of  life,  boys  and  girls  are  often 
perplexed  and  confused  in  their  efforts  to  become  adults. 
The  suggestion  of  homosexual  relations  between  adoles- 
cents is  often  a  worry  to  parents.  Is  it  considered  normal 
for  boys  and  for  girls,  before  and  during  the  pubertal  stage 
and  for  a  while  afterward,  to  prefer  the  company  of  their 
own  sex.  But  when  they  begin  to  develop  sexually  they  have 
a  kind  of  heightened  sensitivity,  especially  an  intense  de- 
sire to  touch  and  be  touched;  boys  and  girls  quite  normally 
walk  with  their  arms  around  members  of  the  same  sex, 
boys  usually  with  arms  on  each  other's  shoulders,  girls  with 
arms  around  each  other's  waists.  There  is  often  a  lot  of 
scuffling,  pummeling,  wrestling,  a  desire  for  bodily  contact 
with  someone  who  is  liked  and  returns  the  liking. 


Differences  in  Rates  of  Growth 
and  Maturation 

Now  we  should  recognize  how  individual  boys  and  girls 
move  through  these  three  stages  of  adolescent  develop- 
ment. Parents  often  worry  unnecessarily  about  their  teen- 
agers and  are  distressed  by  what  is  actually  their  child's 
normal  way  of  becoming  an  adult.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
the  processes  of  growth  and  development  operate  very  de- 
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t  >endably,  but  the  heredity  of  the  child  determines  what  kind 
f  adult  organism  will  develop.  Naturally  lack  of  adequate 
lutrition,  sleep,  rest,  and  care  when  ill  may  impose  heavy 
>urdens  on  the  growing  boy  or  girl,  but  neither  optimum 
lurture  nor  severe  deprivations  and  illness  apparently  can 
;reatly  modify  the  fundamentals  of  growth. 

While  the  majority  of  adolescents  follow  the  general  plan 
md  timetable  of  adolescent  development,  there  are  many 
vho  are  early  and  others  who  are  late  in  maturing.  By  look- 
ng  at  these  early  and  late  groups  we  may  better  under- 
stand what  is  happening  to  a  specific  boy  or  girl. 


Early-Maturing  Boys  and  Girls 

Those  children  who  mature  early  appear  taller  than  their 
:ontemporaries  and  at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  may  seem 
iestined  to  be  "tall"  people.  However,  along  with  his  gain 
in  height,  other  changes  are  taking  place.  An  X  ray  of  the 
skeleton  may  show,  for  example,  that  the  epiphyses,  or  soft, 
growing  tips  of  long  bones  (such  as  the  various  "joining 
points"  in  the  arms  and  the  hands,  for  example,  at  the  el- 
bows, wrists,  and  knuckle  joints,  in  the  thighs  and  legs,  and 
at  the  junctures  of  thigh  and  leg  bones),  have  begun  to 
harden  and  will  soon  fuse.  Therefore  further  lengthening 
after  puberty  will  occur  chiefly  in  the  trunk.  The  downy 
hair  on  the  arms  and  legs,  which  one  notes  in  children, 
may  become  slightly  coarser  and  darker.  In  a  girl  the  nipples 
or  the  whole  breasts  begin  to  develop  before  those  of  the 
others  in  her  age  group.  Pubic  hair  has  begun  to  appear  on 
the  lower  abdomen.  Her  hips  begin  to  widen. 

There  may  be  comparable  changes  in  the  rapidly  growing 
young  boy — lengthening  of  his  legs,  hardening  of  muscles, 
broadening  of  shoulders,  growth  of  pubic  hair,  and  appear- 
ance of  mustache  or  beard,  with  some  changing  of  voice. 

Early-maturing  boys  and  girls,  therefore,  "stick  out"  in  a 
group  of  their  classmates,  especially  at  the  ages  of  ten, 
eleven,  or  even  twelve.  However,  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  or  six- 
teen only  a  few  of  these  fast-maturing  children  will  still  show 
greater  height;  many  of  their  contemporaries  will  have  caught 
up  with — or  even  exceeded — them  in  height  as  well  as  in 
sexual  maturity. 

Now  the  physiological  changes  in  these  early-maturing 
youngsters  are  no  different  from  those  that  take  place  in 
every  young  male  or  female  body.  But  when  they  come  early 
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they  seem  more  dramatic — and  certainly  for  the  child  him 
self  they  are  more  intensely  felt  because  they  make  him  feel' 
"different."  It  is  important  for  parents  to  help  the  adolescent 
to  recognize  and  accept  these  differences  and  not  to  worry  f 
about  being  abnormal. 

The  time-span  of  ten  years  are  less  in  which  these  adoles- 
cent body  changes  occur  may  seem  very  short  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  many  years  ahead.  But  these  are  such 
dramatic  years  that  we  cannot,  any  more  than  the  child  him- 
self can,  take  an  entirely  long-range  point  of  view  about 
them.  Nor  can  we  think  of  them  without  realizing  what  they 
involve  for  the  child's  attitude  and  behavior.  He  must  de- 
velop a  new  image  of  himself  and  learn  new  relations  to  his 
parents  and  to  his  social  group. 

Late-Maturing  Boys  and  Girls 

When  we  look  at  a  group  of  fourteen-year-olds  we  often  see^ 
a  few  boys  and  girls  whom  we  might  call  slow-maturing  or 
late-maturing,  who  appear  to  be  in  the  prepubertal  stage.  We 
may  note  a  boy  with  a  baby-smooth  complexion,  smooth  mus- 
cles, who  is  long-legged  and  long-armed,  with  a  short  trunk, 
He  has  the  typical  appearance  of  the  growing  boy,  with  a 
gap  between  bottom  of  trouser-leg  and  top  of  shoe,  or  a  gap 
between  shirt-cuff  and  wrist.  We  may  see  a  girl  with  only 
faintly  noticeable  breasts,  with  little  change  in  her  hipline  on 
in  the  childhood  contours  of  her  body. 

Slow-  or  late-maturing  boys  and  girls  needn't  be  tall  and 
thin;  they  may  be  chubby,  still  fairly  short  in  stature.  Evem 
after  menstruation  has  started  many  a  young  girl  still  has 
only  small  breast  development,  still  continues  to  grow,  onl 
into  her  college  years,  and  only  very  slowly  develops  thej 
pubic  hair,  the  underarm — or  axillary — hair,  the  regular  pe- 
riods of  menstruation.  Even  a  fast-growing,  early-maturing 
boy  may  grow  rapidly  in  height,  develop  a  beard,  broaden  in 
shoulder,  but  may  not  show  the  more  pronounced  muscle) 
tone  which  we  consider  "typically"  masculine  until  he  is  in 
his  twenties. 

Among  prepubertal  boys  who  are  late-maturing  there  are 
some  who  undergo  an  "early  fat  period";  they  are  often  over- 
weight and  appear  immature.  Parents  are  often  worried  about 
the  "fat  boy"  not  merely  because  of  excess  weight  but  be- 
cause the  distribution  of  weight  on  his  body  seems  femininei 
in  its  proportions.  If  you  look  at  pictures  of  boys  of  various 
body  types  and  different  development  rates,  as  shown  in  the 
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ecent  book  Somatic  Development  in  Adolescent  Boys,  by  Dr. 
Stolz,1  you  can  see  what  this  means.  The  thighs  and  hips  of 
iiese  "fat  boys"  are  heavy;  there  are  fatty  layers  on  breasts 
ind  abdomen,  in  contrast  to  the  leanness  of  older  boys  or  of 
arlier-maturing  boys.  Their  chubby  faces  and  arms  haven't 
fet  achieved  the  outline  of  bone  and  muscle  which  parents 
|  :eel  is  masculine.  The  "fat  boy"  often  has  a  slower  pace  in 
games  or  athletic  activities  than  his  thinner,  taller  contempo- 
raries. Part  of  this  slowness  may  be  due  to  lack  of  enthusiasm 
cor  physical  activities  because  he  feels  clumsy  or  "different." 
>art  of  it,  however,  may  be  the  effect  of  a  slower  growth 
.process,  which  results  also  in  the  fatness  we  observe.  But  his 
veight  and  his  general  disinclination  for  fast  sports  may  make 
jarents  uneasy  about  whether  he'll  turn  out  to  be  a  full- 
x>died  male.  Even  if  parents  don't  worry,  boys  during  the 
'fat"  stage  may  feel  that  they  will  grow  up  to  be  feminine  or 
veak,  especially  when  they  are  teased  by  their  boy  or  girl 
friends.  But  according  to  Dr.,  Stolz  the  "fat"  stage  in  a  boy's 
•development  occurs  quite  frequently — in  25  per  cent  of  the 
ipoys  he  studied — and  has  no  relation  to  the  boy's  future 
peight,  weight,  strength,  or  genital  development.  When  the 
,  *fat  boy"  begins  to  mature  the  extra  pounds  disappear,  and 
i  le  may   become   long,   thin — sometimes   emaciated-looking, 
i  rhese  dramatic  alterations  are  astonishing  not  only  to  parents 
I  rot  to  the  boy  himself,  who  may  find  it  hard  to  recognize  or 
*  accept  his  changed  body  and  altered  status  in  his  group. 

There  are,  then,  vast  differences  in  prepubertal  growth- 

I  rates.  Between  these  extremes  of  early  and  late  maturing 

ithere  are  all  shadings  and  variations:  children  who  are  very 

chubby  and  remain  small  in  stature;  children  who  develop 

parly  and  yet  don't  become  strikingly  heavy  or  tall  or  large; 

poys  who  because  of  hereditary  differences  don't  necessarily 

lave  a  heavy  beard  or  even  a  noticeable  beard,  and  yet  are 

pubertal  boys;  girls  who  show  small  breast  development  al- 

hough  they,  too,  have  reached  puberty.  In  these  differences 

ve  see  the  early  appearance  of  variations  we  recognize  in 

i  idults  of  different  sizes,  shapes,  weights,  and  so  forth — all  of 

tfhom  are  apparently  normal. 

You  might  say  that  it  is  "normal"  for  growing  boys  and 
»irls  in  our  society  to  worry  about  their  normality.  In  Life 
md  Growth,  by  Alice  V.  Keliher,2  there  are  pictures  of 
joys  and  girls  on  various  athletic  teams — swimming,  run- 
ling,  rowing — and  these  pictures  are  typical  examples  of  the 

1  See  bibliography. 

2  See  bibliography. 
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wide  differences  in  body  build  of  young  people  who  are  all 
competent  in  their  chosen  sports.  Children  do  feel  better 
when  they  can  realize  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  choose  a 
"typically"  masculine  man  or  a  "typically"  feminine  woman 
Size  and  weight,  body  shape,  hairiness,  muscularity,  breast 
development,  size  of  genitals,  may  be  influenced  by  heredi- 
tary factors  which  don't  interfere  with  the  normal  function- 
ing of  the  male  or  female. 

Besides,  each  of  us  is  a  mixture  of  bodily  characteristics!- 
from  varied  groups  of  people;  a  woman  with  wide  hips  and  c 
full  breast  development  may  have  a  very  small  pelvis,  while 
her  "petite"  sister  may  have  a  wide  pelvis  but  narrow  hips  and 
small  breasts.  There  is  no  absolute  standard  of  masculinity  or 
feminity.  There  may  be  extreme  cases  of  glandular  imbal 
ance,  where  a  physician  may  have  to  indicate  treatment  in 
some  instances.  Again,  these  may  be  due  to  heredity  or  to 
nutritional  factors.  However,  in  a  society  where  we  value  our 
freedom  of  choice  in  marriage,  where  we  encourage  all 
nationalities  to  live  together,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  will  find 
differences  in  build  and  discrepancies  of  growth  in  each  per- 
son— and  it  is  important  that  children  know  that  these  dif-j 
f erences  are  not  abnormal  or  shameful. 

Development  May  Mean  Strains 
and  Tensions 

While  we  consider  physical  maturation  in  children  we  must 
not  forget  that  these  profound  physiological  differences  usu- 
ally alter  the  interests,  the  feelings,  the  relationships  of  boys 
and  girls.  Since  girls  mature  one  to  two  years  earlier  than 
boys,  their  social  life  begins  sooner  to  show  differences  of  in- 
terest and  kinds  of  activities.  We  should  remember,  too,  the 
heavy  demands  that  change  and  growth  put  upon  the  grow- 
ing boy  and  girl;  these  physiological  strains  may  make  a  child 
of  either  sex  more  susceptible  to  various  organic  ills  or  dis- 
turbances, more  easily  fatigued.  Psychologically  as  well,  boys 
and  girls  are  often  less  stable  in  the  prepubertal  stage  and  just 
after  puberty  than  in  earlier  childhood.  Parents  may  have  to 
give  greater  heed  and  respect  to  their  problems — the  grow- 
ing pains,  physical  or  mental,  of  the  maturing  organism — 
and  try  to  provide,  along  with  adequate  nutrition,  the  emo- 
tional acceptance  and  positive  support  the  adolescent  needs 
from  interested  and  helping  adults. 

To  make  this  point  more  dramatic — and  perhaps  less 
sentimental — for  parents,  we  might  consider  some  statistics 
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that  highlight  what  the  pubertal  changes  may  mean  psycho- 
logically and  physiologically  in  an  over-all  picture  of  health 
and  illness.  In  the  age  group  from  ten  to  fourteen  is  found  the 
lowest  death  rate  of  the  whole  life  span.  But  in  the  age  pe- 
riod from  fifteen  to  nineteen  years  the  death  rate  very  rapidly 
increases.  Respiratory  diseases — tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  in- 
fluenza— are  among  the  chief  causes  of  death;  diseases  of  the 
heart  are  also  common.  Death  rates  from  accidents  are  high 
— and  though  these  may  have  no  physiological  cause  we 
can't  discount  them,  for  psychological  factors  in  the  environ- 
ment may  contribute  to  this  high  rate  of  accidents.  Commit- 
ments to  state  hospitals  for  mental  disorders  also  increase  in 
late  adolescence. 

Of  course  there  are  often  predispositions  among  the  chil- 
dren who  succumb  to  these  illnesses — perhaps  long  pe- 
riods of  poor  nutrition,  or  a  history  of  serious  childhood  ill- 
ness. But  with  the  demands  of  a  changing  and  maturing  body 
even  the  "normal"  adolescent  may  have  low  resistance  to 
emotional  or  physiological  shock  or  to  strains  and  infections. 
Moreover,  at  this  period  of  life  adults  expect  adolescents  to 
do  more — physically,  intellectually,  and  socially,  at  home  and 
in  school — than  previously.  The  entire  high-school  period  pre- 
sents a  series  of  demands  that  build  up  to  the  moment  when 
a  boy  or  girl  must  be  ready  for  a  job,  for  college,  or  for  extra 
vocational  training,  and  there  is  more  and  more  pressure 
on  the  adolescent  to  meet — or  at  least  begin  to  meet — the  re- 
quirements of  the  way  of  life  he  wants  to  follow. 

Even  among  those  adolescents  who  don't  succumb  to  se- 
rious illness  or  infection  there  are  many  with  allergies,  pain- 
ful menstruation,  digestive  upsets,  acne,  chronic  colds  or 
headaches,  lack  of  appetite,  constant  fatigue,  and  so  on.  Some 
of  these  disorders,  when  chronic  in  adults,  are  often  viewed 
as  neurotic  symptoms — evidence  that  a  person  is  using  these 
bodily  disturbances  as  an  escape  from  too  heavy  demands,  or 
as  an  outlet  for  tension  and  worry  and  otherwise  unexpressed 
feelings.  These  are  sometimes  called  psychosomatic  illnesses, 
meaning  that  they  involve  emotions  and  chronic  feelings  that 
are  "expressed,"  or  located,  in  some  organ  or  physiological 
function. 

In  the  adolescent  we  might  think  of  these  disorders  as  both 
psychological  and  physiological,  too — not  necessarily  neu- 
rotic, but  evidence  of  a  twofold  strain  on  a  maturing  organism 
which  has  to  change  but  which  cannot  recognize  or  fully 
understand  or  handle  the  resulting  tensions,  conflicts,  unco- 
ordinated behavior,  and  unexpected  misbehavior. 


Normal  Development  May  Be  Uneven 

As  we  explained  earlier,  the  prepubertal  phase  leads  to  pu- 
berty and  a  period  of  at  least  some  imbalance  while  the  ma- 
turing body  is  again  learning  to  function,  but  now  as  that  of 
a  young  man  or  young  woman.  Some  boys  and  girls  make 
this  transition  relatively  smoothly,  with  few  or  no  disturb- 
ances. Others  may  undergo  a  period  of  physiological  insta- 
bility, as  their  different  systems  and  bodily  parts  grow  at  dif- 
ferent rates  and  only  slowly  reach  a  new  level  of  coordi- 
nated functioning.  For  a  time  they  may  not  be  able  to  main- 
tain an  equilibrium  inside,  especially  when  exposed  to  new  de- 
mands and  heavier  strains  from  the  environment. 

In  the  postpubertal  period  boys  and  girls  who  have  grown 
rapidly  and  become  tall  and  rangy  may  seem  to  be  thoroughly 
disorganized.  They  are  often  clumsy,  awkward,  unable  to  per- 
form any  action  skillfully  or  effectively.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  boys  and  girls,  with  their  suddenly  elongated 
arms  and  legs,  have  lost  their  earlier  muscular  coordination 
and  skills  and  now  must  learn  new  patterns  of  action  for 
their  longer  bodies,  meanwhile  feeling  confused  and  embar- 
rassed by  their  own  clumsiness. 

These  boys  and  girls  often  look  unfinished  and  out  of 
proportion,  especially  when  they  have  grown  tall,  for  their 
legs  and  arms  may  become  quite  long  while  their  trunks  or 
upper  bodies  remain  short.  Gradually  their  trunks  will 
lengthen  as  they  reach  the  late  teens  or  early  twenties,  but 
some  may  go  on  growing  for  several  years  in  their  twenties. 

Even  various  facial  features  do  not  mature  evenly.  A  boy's 
face  may  seem  to  him  "all  nose,"  "all  teeth,"  "horsy-looking." 
A  nose  may  grow  faster  than  the  rest  of  the  face;  teeth  may 
be  out  of  proportion  to  the  mouth  and  jaws,  which  haven't 
yet  reached  mature  proportions;  the  face  may  lengthen  and 
seem  long  and  thin,  too  big  for  the  child's  body,  until  other 
parts  of  the  body  catch  up,  or  until  growth  slows  down  and 
the  face  gets  softer  contours  with  added  weight. 

Only  in  the  late  teens,  at  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  does 
the  adolescent — with  a  few  exceptions  among  the  early- 
maturing,  who  seem  to  reach  stability  much  earlier — begin  to 
reach  a  more  or  less  stable  stage  of  development  and  function- 
ing. By  that  age  he  or  she  has  achieved  most  of  the  adolescent 
growth  of  his  or  her  specific  type  of  body  build;  both  males 
and  females  have  become  about  what  they  will  be  as  young 
adults,  in  gross  measurements  and  in  bodily  proportions.  But 
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they  may  still  be  developing,  still  maturing,  still  learning  how 
to  function  as  self-regulating  organisms  capable  of  perform- 
ing as  adults. 

Development  Demands  a  New 

Image  of  Self  n 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  all  the  organs  in  the  body,  and 
all  the  varied  physiological  functions,  have  to  develop  and 
learn  to  operate  on  new  levels  of  efficiency  and  of  coordina- 
tion to  maintain  the  enlarged  body  and  new  functions  of  the 
young  adult.  Even  when  the  individual  adolescent  may  no 
longer  be  adding  to  his  height  or  weight  or  enlarging  his 
bony  structure  he  has  to  go  on  developing  what  will  become 
his  adult  "steady  state,"  and  the  capacities  for  adult  living. 

As  the  body  changes,  the  adolescent  must  alter  his  or  her 
body  image — begin  to  think  of  himself,  or  herself,  as  no 
longer  a  child  but  as  a  young  man  or  young  woman,  with  all 
that  implies  for  his  place  and  conduct  in  the  family  and  in 
his  age  group. 

Thus  adolescence,  in  the  later  teens,  is  a  period  of  consoli- 
dation, stabilization,  integration,  upon  whatever  level  the  in- 
dividual boy  or  girl  is  then  capable  of  achieving.  Often  there 
are  physiological  imbalances,  organic  dysfunctions,  nutri- 
tional deficiencies  from  earlier  years  that  are  still  unad- 
justed or  uncorrected.  These  may  become  fixed  in  the  adult 
pattern  and  handicap  the  adult's  life.  Sometimes  the  adoles- 
cent boy  or  girl  has  attempted  too  much  too  early,  and  by 
that  effort  and  strain  has  weakened  his  or  her  capacity  for 
adult  living.  As  the  reports  on  examination  of  draftees  in  the 
First  and  Second  World  Wars  showed,  there  are  many  re- 
mediable defects,  handicaps,  and  physical  shortcomings  in 
young  men — and  also  in  young  women — that  began  early, 
sometime  in  childhood,  and  have  persisted,  often  becoming 
worse  during  adolescence. 

Normal  Processes  Create  Individual 
Problems 

In  this  chapter,  specifically,  we  hope  that  parents  can  begin 
to  see  how  a  natural  developmental  process — wholly  normal 
and  entirely  self-regulating,  in  the  sense  that  change  occurs 
whether  we  know  about  glands  or  not — can  yet  impose  hard- 
ships on  the  individual  and  on  society  which  are  real  hard- 
ships and  real  problems.  We  must  realize,  too,  that  in  our 
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efforts  to  be  objective  about  what  happens  in  sexual  matura- 
tion, and  about  what  happens  in  the  entire  growth  and  re- 
productive progress,  we  very  often  forget  that,  whether  we 
can  draw  diagrams  of  their  functioning  or  not,  these  organic 
processes  occur  in  real,  living  persons.  Factual  knowledge 
about  them  does  not  mean  that  they  are  less  important,  or 
any  less  of  vital  concern  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  growing 
and  developing.  The  situation  is  like  the  scene  in  an  old 
and  rather  "corny"  moving  picture,  in  which  a  new  mother, 
holding  her  infant  in  her  arms  for  the  first  time,  is  over- 
whelmed with  awe  and  admiration.  A  rather  cynical  visitor 
remarks,  "It's  not  the  first  time  a  baby  was  born."  "It's  the 
first  time  this  baby  was  born!"  counters  the  indignant 
mother. 

The  problems  of  the  growing  adolescent  are  "first-time" 
problems  for  every  person.  They  are  no  less  real,  no  less  tax- 
ing, because  we  know  that  every  human  being  develops  and 
has  developed  into  maturity  for  centuries  and  will  so  develop 
for  centuries  to  come.  Understanding  may  help — and  one  step 
in  helping  the  adolescent  is  to  help  him  understand  the  proc- 
ess of  his  or  her  own  growth — but  this  doesn't  help  him 
much  unless  we  consider  his  own  personal  problems,  his  own 
individual  growth  patterns,  and  his  personal  life  history  and 
his  personal  concerns  and  worries.  Anyone  can  show  him  a 
moving  picture  of  the  developmental  cycles,  but  only  his  par- 
ents can  help  him  accept  and  meet  his  problems  in  terms  of 
his  past,  his  present,  and  his  future. 

It  does  help  if  parents  themselves  and  their  young  chil- 
dren know  what  to  expect,  and  realize  what  changes  will 
occur  in  the  child's  body  before  puberty.  It  helps  a  child  to 
recognize  that  there  are  many  different  growth  patterns  and 
body  builds,  many  roads  to  maturity,  and  to  accept  his  or 
hers  as  a  normal  one. 

It  is  very  important  that  children,  long  before  puberty, 
have  some  understanding  of  the  processes  of  sexual  matura- 
tion and  human  reproduction.  But  this  information  alone 
does  not  protect  an  adolescent  from  problems,  from  tensions, 
from  fears  and  worries  about  himself.  No  amount  of  facts, 
diagrams,  explanations  to  children  about  the  functioning  of 
"the"  ovary,  or  "the"  sperm  cell,  is  going  to  help  them  feel 
ready  to  accept  their  own  experiences  of  maturation  and 
their  own  particular  patterns  of  development.  We  should  rec- 
ognize that  this  factual  information  is  important  to  the  ado- 
lescent's understanding  of  self,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  story 
of  growing  up. 
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STEPS  AND  STAGES: 

THE  PRE-ADOLESCENT  YEARS 


When  we  talk  of  the  physical  maturation  of  boys  and  girls 
we  use  the  terms  prepuberty,  puberty,  and  postpuberty  to 
classify  the  various  body  changes.  But  when  we  talk  of  the 
behavior  of  boys  and  girls  during  adolescence  we  cannot  use 
the  same  categories.  Some  aspects  of  what  is  considered  "ado- 
lescent" behavior — rebelliousness,  moodiness,  irritability — 
may  occur  before  puberty,  depending  on  the  child's 
growth  pattern.  A  young  girl,  for  example,  may  have  had  her 
first  menstruation,  may  behave  like  an  adolescent,  and  yet 
may  look  like  a  prepubertal  child  in  body  contours.  Or  a  girl 
may  menstruate  at  ten  and  a  half  years,  look  like  an  adoles- 
cent, and  behave  like  her  ten-year-old  contemporaries.  Or  so- 
called  adolescent  behavior  may  occur  in  spurts  before  pu- 
berty; depression,  crying  spells,  outbursts  of  anger  often  come 
one  to  two  years  before  the  threshold  phase  of  puberty. 

Some  boys  and  girls  do  not  show  "typical"  adolescent  de- 
pression at  the  onset  of  puberty.  They  may  be  completely 
happy  in  this  new  grown-upness  until  they  face  a  change  of 
demands  in  school  or  in  social  life.  Other  boys  and  girls  do 
not  separate  in  interests  or  "hate"  each  other  in  the  new  pu- 
bertal phase  until  they  reach  the  middle  adolescent  years. 

These  differences  depend  on  many  factors.  1.  The  home 
and  what  it  expects  of  children  when  they  mature:  does  it, 
for  example,  expect  girls  to  break  suddenly  with  boys  and  be- 
come overly  restricted  in  social  life?  Or  are  boys  given  more 
freedom  and  girls  less?  2.  The  social  group  of  adults  to  which 
the  family  belongs:  does  it  expect  new  behavior,  such  as 
grown-up  parties,  dates,  dancing-school?  3.  The  adolescent's 
own  group:  do  they  know  one  another  well,  or  are  they  a  new 
set  of  friends  from  mixed  backgrounds? 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  can  divide  adolescent  be- 
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havior  into  stages  according  to  the  psychological  steps  which 
most  children  take  in  growing  up.  We  can  trace  the  behavioral 
"signs"  of  adolescence  and  why  they  happen,  and  how 
family  and  peer  group  have  their  effects  on  these  changes. 

In  many  instances  pre-adolescent  behavior — its  goals,  val- 
ues, rivalries,  and  kinds  of  activity — continues  on  into  adoles- 
cence. For  example,  devotion  to  the  parent  of  the  opposite 
sex  may  continue  until  suddenly  a  love-relation  develops  with 
a  contemporary  of  the  opposite  sex.  Or  pre-adolescent  activi- 
ties may  alternate  with  dating  or  party  behavior.  Deep 
friendships  with  people  of  the  same  sex  often  continue  until 
the  beginning  of  college  years,  when  they  may  be  dropped 
abruptly,  producing  some  unhappiness.  Sister-brother  close- 
ness may  continue  into  middle  adolescence,  and  then  also, 
with  splitting  of  interest  between  siblings,  depression  and 
anxiety  may  set  in.  The  individual  capacities  and  interests  of 
boys  and  girls  need  to  be  strengthened  in  the  pre-adolescent 
and  young  adolescent  periods.  We  must  see  that  the  quiet 
and  docile  young  person,  or  the  withdrawn  though  happy 
individual,  really  maintains  a  sense  of  his  own  competence 
and  that  the  "breaks"  with  his  old  life  are  bridged  by  other 
friends  and  outside  interests. 

There  is  not,  and  maybe  there  shouldn't  be,  any  real  pallia- 
tive for  traumatic  "breaks"  of  this  nature  because  they  arise 
from  the  very  processes  of  growth.  But  traumas — hurts — 
can  lead  either  to  disorganization  or  to  "good"  growth,  de- 
pending on  the  child's  previous  experience  and  his  sense  of 
individual  usefulness  and  capacity.  Almost  everything  worth 
while  in  life  seems  to  be  accompanied  by  some  pain  or 
pyschological  hurt.  How  we  deal  with  these  hurts  is  im- 
portant— especially   in   the    adolescent   years. 


The  Pre-Adolescent,  Male  and 
Female 

In  pre-adolescence — from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age — the 
girl  begins  to  realize  her  femininity  and  the  boy  his  mascu- 
linity. The  sexes  definitely  part  ways  in  behavior,  looking 
ahead  to  what  is  good  and  desirable  for  grown-up  men  and 
women.  They  take  their  cues  from  practically  every  stage  of 
growth  ahead.  The  girl  sometimes  talks  like  a  late  adolescent, 
acts  like  a  mother,  has  fantasies  of  herself  as  a  "date,"  a 
beautiful  wife,  and  so  on.  The  boy  occasionally  acts  like  his 
father,  is  sarcastic  or  hard-boiled  like  an  older  brother,  or 
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wants  to  wear  the  sporty  clothes  of  the  fifteen-year-old.  Boys 
have  a  vast  array  of  interests — chemicals  on  their  shelves,  air- 
planes semi-glued,  outlines  of  racing  cars  in  their  bureau 
drawers. 

Both  sexes  are  conscious  of  the  grown-up  body  and  of  the 
desirability  of  grown-up  attractiveness,  male  or  female.  A 
pre-adolescent  may  declare  he  is  "in  love"  with  a  particular 
member  of  the  opposite  sex,  may  even  consider  marrying  and 
having  children. 

This  discovery  of  manhood-  and  womanhood-to-be  is  an 
exciting  stage  in  the  emergence  from  childhood  and  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  in  the  child's  definition  of  himself. 
The  "signs"  of  this  self-definition  are  questioning  of  parents, 
criticism  of  adults,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  "I  am  me,  a  girl 
(or  a  boy)  about  to  be  a  woman  (or  a  man)."  There  is  there- 
fore an  increased  sense  in  the  child  of  his  relations  to  and 
feelings  about  each  parent  separately — because  separately 
each  is  reaching  toward  being  a  grown-up  man  or  woman. 

This  distinctly  new  phase  is  one  for  which  parents  may  be 
unprepared,  or  in  which  parents  singly  feel  great  alarm.  It 
is  a  time  when  they  may  feel  differently  not  only  toward  the 
child  but  also  toward  each  other.  Often  parents'  own  mar- 
riage difficulties  or  family  differences  become  accentuated 
now — because  they  are  dealing  with  "little  men"  and  "little 
women,"  reflections  of  themselves.  It  is  important  to  under- 
stand this  family  system  and  how  it  relates  to  the  child.  In  a 
later  chapter  we  attempt  to  outline  a  few  of  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  "family  circuit"  and  the  child  have  a 
mutual  effect  on  each  other. 

Now  we  might  see  what  the  pre-adolescent  is  trying  to  do, 
at  home  and  in  school. 


The  Pre-Adolescent  at  Home 

The  pre-adolescent  boy  or  girl  of  ten  to  twelve  years  is,  in 
a  way,  "on  the  top  rung"  of  childhood,  for  he  has  mastered 
the  expectations  of  childhood  at  home  and  in  his  group.  He 
has  taken  over,  for  example,  the  physical  dressing  and  un- 
dressing of  himself,  takes  his  own  baths,  selects  his  own 
clothes.  He  can  read  easily,  which  gives  his  home  life  and 
school  life  a  new  dimension. 

He  takes  trips  alone,  may  go  to  camp,  makes  his  own  dates 
with  contemporaries,  goes  to  movies  alone,  likes  holding  con- 
versations with  older  boys  and  girls  or  with  adults  in  the 
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family.  His  manners  with  adults  have  improved;  he  can  be 
taken  out  to  dinner  without  causing  his  parents  embarrass- 
ment. He  recognizes  the  family  rules;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
he  may  help  improve  them,  by  asking  his  mother  to  "make 
schedules,"  for  instance.  He  may  take  care  of  a  pet.  He  is 
usually  expected  to,  and  can,  take  responsibility  for  his  room 
and  his  possessions.  He  now  feels  and  acts  like  a  distinct 
personality,  voices  his  personal  likes  and  dislikes.  He  can 
give  and  take  jokes;  he  no  longer  says,  "You're  teasing  me," 
when  Father  makes  a  funny  remark  at  the  dinner  table. 

He  is  "cocky"  in  his  self-assurance  at  times.  At  the  peak 
of  the  childhood  phase  before  puberty  you  may  encounter 
irritating  "sassiness."  You  may  feel  at  times  that  there  is  a 
quality  of  not  caring  for  what  adults  say,  a  kind  of  psycho-  j 
logical  deafness,  even  when  the  rules  are  observed.  There  are 
few  of  the  bursts  of  tears  of  earlier  childhood,  or  of  early 
adolescence.  The  child  won't  "give  in";  instead  of  tears,  anger 
now  may  be  his  defense — open,  righteous,  and  very  annoying 
anger.  Or  it  may  be  withdrawal,  sullen  stubbornness  and  de- 
fiance— "Go  on,  hit  me,  and  see  if  I  care!" 

This  behavior  is  the  child's  way  of  achieving  mastery  over 
requirements,  hurts,  defeats,  without  getting  depressed  or 
feeling  helpless.  He  exhibits  an  astonishing  "toughness"  in 
facing  and  conquering  the  world.  He  feels  capable  of  going 
on  a  crusade,  of  dealing  out  justice  and  of  accepting  it.  He 
wants  to  be  grown-up,  he  identifies  with  grown-ups,  and, 
whether  parents  see  it  or  not,  he  believes  in  rules  or  regula- 
tions which  will  order  not  only  his  own  life  but  will  help  to 
keep  others  in  order.  We  have  heard  pre-adolescents  openly 
state  that  they  need  rules  and  control  by  adults.  It  is  really 
astonishing  to  see,  for  example,  how  a  boy  who  has  a  stern 
disciplinarian  for  a  father  accepts  and  tries  to  cope  with  that 
discipline.  He  takes  punishments  as  his  just  due.  He  finds 
assurance  in  having  his  "badness"  kept  in  check. 

f  There  is  danger,  of  course,  in  such  harsh  discipline.  This 
dependence  on  stern  authority,  this  belief  in  his  own  wicked- 
ness, leaves  the  pre-adolescent  more  vulnerable  to  the  new 
powerful  feelings  of  adolescence.  Respect  for  "strong-arm" 
methods,  plus  later  disbelief  in  the  people  who  were  the 
stern  disciplinarians  (his  parents),  plus  belief  in  his  own 
"badness,"  may  later  result  in  disillusionment,  in  a  lack  of 
ability  to  love,  to  respect,  and  to  give,  in  marriage,  in  jobs, 
in  community  living. 

This  is  the  period  when  you  will  find  that  boys  and  girls 
are  trying  to  be  as  independent  as  possible  in  school  and  at 
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home.  The  early  "runaways,"  the  eleven-year-old  boys  or  girls 
who,  with  five  dollars  in  their  pockets,  seek  adventure  several 
miles  from  home,  are  often  certain  of  their  ability  to  go  any- 
where and  do  anything.  Wisecracks,  ironical  comments,  con- 
tradictions are  a  stock  part  of  conversations  with  parents. 
A  room,  possessions,  a  boy's  or  girl's  own  mail,  are  invested 
with  an  almost  sacred  privacy. 

There  is  a  "hustle  and  bustle"  about  the  pre-adolescent,  a 
sense  of  "things  to  do,"  which  is  more  focused  than  it  was  in 
his  earlier  childhood,  when  he  was  less  organized  in  his 
activities  and  more  dependent  on  adults.  Children  usually 
have  more  clarity  and  understanding,  more  balance  than  they 
have  had  before,  or  than  they  may  have  a  little  later.  This  is 
the  time  for  parents  to  encourage  the  boy  or  girl  to  make 
choices  and  decisions  so  he  can  discover  what  he  really  likes 
and  wants  in  clothes,  books,  amusements,  and  friends.  Such 
experiences — including  mistakes,  when  they  are  not  too  seri- 
ous— will  help  him  later  to  meet  the  teen-age  pressures  and 
demands  for  conformity  without  losing  his  own  integrity  or 
the  capacity  for  following  his  own  likes  and  preferences  as  a 
young  adult. 

Here,  in  this  stage,  are  all  the  potentialities  for  work,  for 
independence,  for  clear  and  honest  thought,  for  fairness  and 
tolerance,  which  can  emerge  in  adult  living  as  strengths  for  a 
democratic  order. 


The  Pre-Adolescent  Outside  Home 

In  school,  and  with  club  or  gang,  boys  and  girls  are  more 
active  and  self -directed  than  formerly.  They  focus  on  school 
work  or  on  activities  in  which  they  excel;  each  wants  prestige, 
and  each  seeks  it  where  he  is  strongest.  A  skill  of  some  kind 
is  important,  whether  in  music,  in  athletics,  in  sports,  in 
crafts,  or  in  one  of  the  so-called  academic  subjects.  The  pre- 
adolescent  believes  in  effort  and  wants  to  work  for  a  future 
successful  career.  He  likes  testing  his  skill,  and  he  is  com- 
petitive in  a  "good"  sense. 

In  this  period,  you  will  often  find  that  a  boy  or  girl  gives 
up  earlier  interests  to  do  the  things  he  does  best.  It  is  a 
"peak"  time  that  can  contribute  an  amazing  amount  of 
consolidation  of  energy  for  the  future.  Our  task  as  parents 
or  teacher  is  to  conserve  these  strengths  in  the  child.  Some- 
times when  a  child  has  become  a  good  reader  we  try  to 
accent  other  interests — seeking  for  an  "all-round"  child.  If 
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he  concentrates  on  music,  we  get  worried.  If  he  talks  baseball 
all  the  time,  we  encourage  him  in  music.  If  he  has  a  strong 
scientific  interest,  we  ask  him  to  be  interested  in  baseball. 
But  you  can  be  fairly  sure  that  his  use  of  his  best  capacities 
is  his  way  of  finding  prestige  and  of  accepting  himself.  It  is 
the  way  he  is  an  individual. 

Too  often  we  refuse  to  give  the  child  this  needed  support 
and  recognition.  We  are  afraid  that  his  concentration  on 
one  area  of  achievement  is  bad!  It  is  good  and  should  be  used 
as  he  wants  to  use  it,  to  make  him  an  asset  to  his  group  and 
for  his  group.  It  is  the  area  in  which  more  can  be  expected 
and  demanded  without  damaging  him.  The  child  who  writes 
well  should  be  able  to  use  his  writing  prowess  for  the  family 
or  for  his  class.  The  child  who  is  a  good  musician  or  dancer 
or  scholar  should  have  opportunities  to  use  his  ability  for 
the  sake  of  his  group  and  its  prestige.  The  more  informal 
situations  the  school  or  home  can  provide  for  the  use  and 
recognition  of  these  individual  capacities,  the  better.  They 
offer  the  way  of  pulling  children  through  to  adulthood,  of 
giving  them  status,  of  supplying  confidence  for  work  in  other 
areas.  When  schools  do  not  offer  this  recognition — and  often 
they  do  not — parents  can  and  should. 

The  pre-adolescent  boy  or  girl  is  primarily  oriented  to  the 
outside  world  and  to  his  own  society;  he  takes  his  parents 
and  his  home  more  or  less  for  granted.  If  he  is  happy  with 
his  friends  his  life  is  probably  more  satisfying  than  it  will  be 
for  many  years  to  come.  This  is  a  time  of  beginning  to  know 
what  he  can  do,  of  self-criticism,  of  intelligent  curiosity. 
There  is  an  astonishingly  level-headed  and  clear-eyed  quality 
about  questions,  observations,  and  reasoning,  and  a  real 
growth  in  intellectual  powers.  The  child  feels  that  the  future 
is  a  challenge  that  he  can  meet. 

He  is  scornful  of  people  who  don't  live  up  to  their  ideals. 
He  wants  to  have  a  philosophy,  about  how  people  should 
act.  Often  he  is  exceedingly  irritated  with  behavior  of  younger 
or  older  sisters  and  brothers. 

Each  child  in  a  group  may  show  individual  differences  in 
behavior:  one  may  be  "silly,"  one  "tough,"  one  aggressive, 
one  quiet.  But  the  behavior  is  more  self-regulatory  than  it 
was  earlier;  that  is,  each  child  definitely  wants  to  be  part  of 
the  group  and  each  is  aware  of  his  own  limitations.  In  groups 
with  a  good,  fair-minded  teacher  or  adult  leader,  mean  and 
unkind  tactics — bullying,  scapegoating,  extreme  silliness — are 
at  a  new  low.  Such  behavior  irritates  all  the  children  when 
they  want  to  "get  on  with  the  game."  Usually  when  one 
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child  is  silly  or  aggressive  his  purpose  is  to  win  rather  than 

to  antagonize  his  group.  If  his  jokes  annoy  adults  but  "hit 

the  spot"  with  his  gang,  he'll  keep  right  on  joking.  If  his 

s  aggressiveness  is  a  breezy,  devil-may-care  bravery  which  says, 

s  "I  care  for  no  one,"  with  some  back-talk  to  adults,  then  it's 

doubtless  acceptable  to  his  group.  And  a  boy  or  girl  may  be 

t  quiet,  too,  so  long  as  he  is  a  good  sport  and  loyal  to  his 

i  friends. 

We  wish  parents  and  other  adults  would  recognize  the  ex- 
l  treme  importance  of  the  pre-adolescent  child's  behavior  in 
[  his  group.  For  him  rejection  by  the  group  is  a  major  defeat. 
\  Often  a  wise  and  discreet  adult  can  help  him  to  see  why  or 
j  how  his  words  or  actions  antagonize  his  friends.  You  don't 
try  to  alter  him  as  a  person,  or  undermine  his  characteristic 
strengths;  you  do  drop  a  few  private  suggestions  here  and 
there,  so  that  he  understands  that  what  he  means  to  do  or 
say  may  turn  out  wrong  because  of  the  way  in  which  he 
does  or  says  it.  So  often  boys  and  girls  grow  into  adulthood 
not  realizing  how  their  behavior  affects   others.   This  pre- 
adolescent  phase,  when  the  boy  or  girl  is  strong  enough  to  be 
objective  and  self-critical,  when  one  of  his  major  goals  is  to 
be  part  of  the  group,  is  the  most  rewarding  time  for  offering 
"helpful  hints." 

When  a  girl  or  boy  comes  home  declaring,  "No  one  likes 
me,"  or,  "Everybody  picks  on  me,"  or,  "They're  all  stinkers," 
a  parent  is  sympathetic — and  rightly  so.  But  the  parents  may 
also  tend  to  reinforce  the  child's  disbelief  in  his  group  of 
friends;  or  to  restate  their  own  demands  for  conformity,  for 
proper  home  behavior  and  excellent  grades,  with  the  added 
remark  that  what  his  friends  think  of  him  doesn't  count.  The 
typical  "spoiled,"  objectionable  adult  is  usually  not  the  person 
who  was  given  plenty  of  admiration  as  a  child,  but  often  the 
one  who  was  praised  because,  first,  he  did  only  what  his 
mother  and  father  wanted,  and,  second,  with  their  approval 
he  affected  a  "sour-grapes"  attitude  to  the  friendship  and  the 
demands  of  his  group.  The  feeling  of  being  picked  on  is  very 
usual  and  normal  in  the  late  pre-adolescent  phase,  and  in 
early  adolescence  too.  A  boy  or  girl  may  say,  "Everyone 
talks  about  me,"  "Everyone  looks  at  me,"  "Everyone  is  mean." 
Overprotection  (or  no  help  and  understanding)  may  intensify 
this  feeling  because  it  deprives  the  young  person  of  the 
chance  to  find  out  that  he  can  work  through  situations  and 
discover  he  is  not  picked  on  or  unloved,  and  also  that  getting 
along  with   people   requires   effort   on   his   part. 

The  "peak"  period  of  pre-adolescence  is  an  altruistic  phase 
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in  which  boys  and  girls  want  to  give  to  and  for  others.  In  | 
giving  only  to  parents  in  yielding  only  to  what  parents  ask, 
they  are  really  being  deprived  of  the  "giving"  spirit  and  get- 
ting in  return  the  kind  of  parental  attention  and  protection  a 
little  child  requires.  This  isn't  fair  to  them — to  say  nothing 
of  the  wives  and  husbands  they  will  someday  marry.  True, 
the  picked-on  member  of  a  group  may  need  to  be  protected, 
but  he  also  needs  to  be  told  privately  and  discreetly  why  his 
acts  elicit  disapproval  and  dislike.  The  feeling  of  being  dis- 
liked by  others  is  not  a  good  feeling  for  a  child  to  carry  into 
adulthood.  As  he  grows  into  maturity  such  a  child  will  find 
many  ways  to  account  for  his  misery.  He  will  blame  his  wife, 
his  children,  his  neighbors,  his  past,  or  his  society.  If  as  a 
child  he  is  really  a  scapegoat,  then  we  must  do  two  things: 
(a)  try  to  find  out  whether  this  dislike  really  exists  and  express 
a  candid  opinion  about  it,  that  it  is  "not  good"  or  "fair";  (b) 
try  to  help  the  child  see  how  his  behavior  provokes  the  dis- 
like. It  is  never  wise  for  parents  to  depreciate  the  child's  con- 
temporaries. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  democratic  process  can  feed  on 
and  grow  by  the  great  and  positive  strengths  of  the  pre- 
adolescent  period  of  life.  Unwittingly  we  sometimes  aid  and 
abet  the  underdog  feeling  (or  the  feeling  of  superiority),  for- 
getting that  this  is  the  most  favorable  time  for  helping  chil- 
dren to  know  that  they  can  manage  their  own  behavior. 


Beginnings  of  "Crushes" 

To  the  pre-adolescent,  loyalty,  kindness,  generosity,  friend- 
liness are  very  important.  The  idea  of  love,  of  devoting  one- 
self completely  to  a  loved  person  or  to  an  ideal,  becomes  a 
cherished  value.  He  has  a  fervor  in  his  love  for  others  equaled 
only  by  his  intense  desire  to  be  a  person  himself.  A  teacher 
or  librarian,  an  older  sister  or  brother,  a  church  organist,  an 
older  boy  or  girl  outside  the  family,  a  person  who  is  usually 
of  the  same  sex  as  the  child,  becomes  the  focus  of  this  love 
and  admiration.  These  "crushes"  that  occur  throughout 
adolescence  are  a  way  in  which  a  boy  or  girl  looks  to  a  guid- 
ing star,   a  vision  of  what  is   desirable  and  grown-up. 

A  pre-adolescent  girl  often  "adores"  wholeheartedly  an 
older  pretty  girl;  a  boy,  a  friendly  and  competent  older  male. 
Wanting  to  own  something  the  older  one  has — and  stealing 
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it — is  not  at  all  uncommon.  This  kind  of  petty  theft  should 
be  seen  as  a  desire  to  "be"  the  other  person,  to  be  part  of 
him  or  her,  and  not  as  a  criminal  act.  Many  times  pre-adoles- 
cent  girls  and  boys  are  crushed  with  embarrassment  and 
guilt  when  the  "loved  one"  is  scornful  or  punishing  about 
such  thefts.  The  older  boy  or  girl  is  usually  embarrassed 
or  irritated  because  he  or  she,  unlike  the  pre-adolescent 
adorer,"  thinks  in  terms  of  sexual  behavior,  and  a  few 
pointers  about  the  nature  of  this  crush  may  alleviate  the 
scornful  attitude. 

In  the  pre-adolescent  and  early  adolescent  phase  these 
crushes  seem  to  symbolize  for  the  girl  what  is  feminine, 
lovely,  gentle,  poised.  In  the  boy  the  crush  is  often  ad- 
miration for  strength  and  masculine  self-assurance.  In  later 
adolescence  young  men  and  women  turn  their  devotion  more 
toward  people  whose  ideas,  writings,  talents,  or  work  they 
admire  and  wish  to  emulate. 


t  [Romantic  Love 

At  eleven  or  twelve,  after  three  or  four  years  of  disinterest 
in  the  opposite  sex — if  not  active  dislike — boys  and  girls 
begin  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  two  sexes.  There  is 
so  much  excitement  about  this  discovery  that  the  parent 
begins  to  wonder  how  on  earth  his  child  will  ever  survive 
the  long  years  of  adolescence. 

Dreams  of  romantic  love  seem  to  flower,  especially  with 
the  girls.  If  you  listen  to  an  eleven-year-old  girl  telling 
the  story  of  a  recent  movie,  you'll  see  that  there  is  very  little 
realization  of  what  is  sexual  in  an  adult  sense.  The  "love" 
story,  who  "gets"  whom  in  the  end,  who  might  have  been  a 
better  choice,  how  "she"  dressed — these  are  the  interesting 
things,   but   it   is   all   still   only   a   fantasy. 

Kissing  games  often  start  before  puberty — usually  before 
you  expect  them.  Though  the  "facts  of  life"  are  still  only  ob- 
jective facts  related  to  the  future,  the  boy  or  girl  suddenly 
realizes  that  these  facts  concern  grown-up  sexual  activity 
and  becomes  more  curious  about  them.  Notes  are  compared 
and  jokes  exchanged. 

The  pre-adolescent's  behavior  at  this  period  of  develop- 
ment is  open  and  outspoken.  He  is  not  yet  "on  guard" 
against  his  own  sexual  feelings,  for  the  personal,  private 
aspects  of  those  feelings  are  still  to  come.  He  doesn't  realize 
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the  implications  of  a  kiss  or  a  dirty  joke.  He  knows  that  love, 
mating,  marriage,  and  having  babies  are  the  most  important 
goals,  but  they  seem  easy  and  clear-cut.  Also  they  seem 
highly  desirable,  and  these  ideals  become  channels  for  his 
altruism,  reasons  for  acting  grown-up,  promises  of  a  very 
exciting  life  indeed. 

Kissing  games  disappear  in  a  short  time,  and  so  do  the 
rough  jokes  of  pre-adolescence  and  early  adolescence.  The 
real  development  of  a  boy's  or  girl's  capacity  for  adult  liv-  I 
ing  lies  not  in  parties  or  in  kissing  games  but  in  the  attitude ! 
we  give  him  about  everything  else  he  does.  His  hobbies,  clubs, 
and  trips,  his  continuing  positive  behavior  in  his  group  of 
friends,  his  ways  of  finding  recognition,  are  what  count  for 
future  years.  As  parents,  we  need  to  be  aware  of  all  these 
ways  in  which  pre-adolescents  are  developing,  ways  that  will 
establish  sound  bases  for  their  knowledge  of  themselves 
and  of  other  people. 


Parents'  Attitudes 

The  start  of  kissing  games  and  "raw"  jokes  often  evokes 
parental  attitudes  that  affect  the  pre-adolescent's  whole 
image  of  himself,  that  suddenly  thrust  upon  him  a  guilt  or 
shame  that  makes  him  unable  to  work  wholeheartedly.  This 
is  just  the  time  for  parents  to  hold  on,  sit  back,  think,  and 
talk  with  teachers,  other  parents,  and  guidance  people. 
It  is  a  time  to  think  ahead — about  the  trust  you  must  show 
in  your  adolescent-to-be  and  his  friends,  about  a  renewed 
effort  to  say  things  positively  to  youngsters  who  feel  grown- 
up, idealistic,  altruistic.  Good  parents  and  wise  parents  have 
to  be  groups  of  parents  today,  who  try  to  understand  chil- 
dren other  than  their  own.  Many  parents  of  girls  feel  that 
there  are  no  trustworthy  young  boys  around,  and  boys'  par- 
ents suspect  the  "grasping"  females.  You  cannot,  alone,  offer 
your  child  faith  in  society,  nor  can  your  neighbor  alone  offer 
it  to  his  child.  As  adults,  you  are  both  "society"  for  each 
other's  children. 

The  best  way  to  believe  in  your  own  child  is  to  know 
other  children  in  his  school  or  in  any  group  to  which  he 
belongs.  Every  adolescent  since  time  began  needed  the  adult 
world  to  talk  with  him  and  to  trust  him.  Parents  have  to  cre- 
ate this  "society"  with  their  adolescents  and  other  adoles- 
cents, and  the  school  is  a  good  place — maybe  the  only  place 
— for  such  a  friendly  adolescent-adult  meeting  ground. 


Pre-Adolescent  Rivalry  with  Parents 

The  crushes  on  people  outside  home  are  usually,  as  we 
noted,  directed  to  older  people  of  the  same  sex  as  the  child. 
Children  are  no  longer  mere  children;  they  are  aiming  toward 
grown-up  masculinity  or  femininity,  but  without  any  realiza- 
tion, as  yet,  of  what  this  involves.  These  crushes  are  not 
indications  of  a  preoccupation  with  sexual  urges,  which  will 
come  with  puberty  and  will  be  an  actual  threat  to  the  boy  or 
girl.  This  is  an  especially  important  point  for  parents  to 
realize,  because  often  the  child's  attitude  to  each  of  his  par- 
ents is  different  in  this  phase. 

This  pre-adolescent  identification  with  a  grown-up  man 
(or  woman  in  the  case  of  a  girl)  is  part  of  a  goal  the  child 
holds  for  the  future.  He  is  concerned  with  a  role — a  pat- 
tern to  follow,  a  picture  of  grown-up  behavior,  responsi- 
bilities, and  strength  to  copy.  The  attitude  to  the  parent  of 
the  same  sex — to  her  mother  for  the  girl,  to  his  father  for 
the  boy — often  involves  a  great  deal  of  woman-to-woman 
or  man-to-man  rivalry,  and  we  mean  a  rivalry  in  its  true 
sense,  with  jealousy,  competition,  and  a  real  desire  to  "be 
better  than"  the  parent  of  the  same  sex. 

The  parent  of  the  opposite  sex  also  assumes  a  new  impor- 
tance in  this  period.  The  girl,  being  feminine,  seeks  the  ad- 
miration of  her  father;  the  boy,  keenly  aware  of  his  mascu- 
linity, strives  for  his  mother's  approval  and  acceptance.  You 
find  very  often  that  a  girl  is  deeply  hurt  by  her  father's  blame 
or  distrust;  the  boy,  too,  may  feel  powerless  under  his 
mother's  punishments   or   censorious   words. 

At  this  age,  when  children  are  trying  to  accept  their  sep- 
arate roles,  you  find  a  special  need  for  the  help  and  attention 
of  the  parent  who  represents  the  grown-up  version  of  the 
opposite  sex.  Because  children  are  so  close  to  their  parents, 
they  depend  upon  those  parents  to  help  them  find  out 
whether  they  are  acceptable  as  masculine  or  feminine 
persons. 

THE  PRE-ADOLESCENT  GIRL 

Friendships 

The  girl,  before  puberty,  gradually  absorbs  into  her  own 
behavior  the  ideals  of  femininity  which  she  sees  as  desirable. 
These  concern  wifehood  and  motherhood,  love  and  devotion 
to  an  "ideal"  man,  the  cherishing  and  protecting  of  babies, 
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plus  a  picture  of  herself  as  beautiful,  good,  kind,  generous, 
and  so  on.  So  she  tries  to  emulate  everything  grown-up:  she 
becomes  concerned  about  beauty,  admires  the  "princess 
type"  of  clothing.  She  may  want  her  hair  long;  she  wants 
frills  and  spangles  on  her  clothes,  velvet  on  her  best  coat, 
satin — if  she  can  get  it — for  her  best  dress. 

The  pre-adolescent  girl  aspires  to  be  a  beautiful  prin- 
cess (a  modern  one),  a  kind  and  wise  mother,  and  all  that  is 
called  for  in  sophistication,  grace,  and  poise.  She  wants  to 
feel  grown-up  about  romantic  love  and  motherhood.  She  has 
an  insatiable  curiosity  about  her  older  sister's  love  in- 
terests. She  wants  all  the  details  of  her  mother's  and  father's 
courtship.  She  wants  to  know  about  pregnancy,  about  bodies, 
about  how  this  or  that  "feels."  She  adores  "love-songs," 
pictures  of  beautiful  women;  she  draws  these  beautiful 
women  to  the  point  where  her  parents  are  exasperated. 

Not  yet  adolescent,  she  often  seems  to  her  parents  pre- 
cocious about  sex;  her  unabashed  preoccupation  with  her 
own  femininity  might  easily  give  you  the  impression  of  too 
advanced  sexual  awareness.  But  remember  that  when  the 
true  sexual  impulses  or  feelings  come  along  they  will  not  be 
expressed  so  openly,  or  in  terms  of  ideals  for  grown-upness. 
Then  behavior  will  be  far  more  awkward,  unorganized,  and 
unsure.  Girls  will  drop  back  to  the  present,  to  their  real 
selves,  and  worry  about  what  is  here  and  now  in  their 
bodies,  and  they  will  become  deeply  concerned  about  what 
"the  men"  think. 

The  pre-adolescent  girl,  in  buttressing  her  personality,  has 
close  friendships  with  one  girl  or  more.  Often  they  are 
friendships  of  "opposites" — of  two  entirely  different  tem- 
peraments, backgrounds,  interests.  What  the  friends  find 
in  each  other  is  what  adults  find  in  their  friendships:  one  may 
have  stability,  the  other  may  be  volatile;  one  may  be  "sassy," 
the  other  restrained;  one  may  seem  sweetly  angelic,  the  other 
boisterous.  What  lies  in  friendships  we  don't  know.  We  have 
to  remember  that  most  often  they  are  stabilizing,  strength- 
ening, protective  relationships,  and  that  according  to  many, 
many  case  histories  young  girls  have  been  deeply  hurt  when 
these  friendships  have  been  attacked  as  "bad."  Friendships 
need  room  to  grow,  or  to  die  of  their  own  accord.  Fre- 
quently we  seek  friends  who  will  help  us  to  be  the  kind 
of  people  we  would  like  to  be  at  that  time  in  our  lives- — 
but  we  change  our  ideal  selves  and  so  may  outgrow  friend- 
ships. 
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In  most  pre-adolescent  friendships  we  can  see  girls  finding 
release  from  pressures,  demands,  rivalry  at  home  or  in  the 
larger  peer  group.  An  older  pubertal  girl  may  find  that  a 
younger  friend  is  less  threatening  than  her  agemates.  A  pre- 
adolescent  girl  with  high,  almost  adult  standards  finds  in- 
direct expression  for  what  she  cannot  be  in  a  friend  who  is 
gay,  silly,  or  bold  with  adults.  Friendships  of  this  kind  are 
extremely  common,  and  they,  too,  are  an  important  part  of 
the  behavior  pattern.  To  undermine  them  is  to  take  away 
protection,  and  even  when  such  friendships  dissolve  of  their 
own  accord  with  the  coming  of  early  adolescence,  the  loss 
seems  to  produce  hurt  and  confusion  in  the  girl. 

Pre-adolescent  friendships  are  a  means  of  growth,  especial- 
ly friendships  with  people  of  the  same  sex.  Like  hobbies, 
collections,  interests,  they  reinforce  the  child's  personality 
strengths  for  being  masculine  or  feminine.  It  is  important  to 
encourage  friendships  of  girls  in  this  phase  because  they  ex- 
press deeper,  more  continuous  needs  and  strengths  of  the 
personality  than  do  some  of  the  later  adolescent  friendships 
and  popularity  patterns. 

We  emphasize  this  point  because  parents  often  misinter- 
pret such  friendships  as  the  beginning  of  sexual  interests  or 
the  breakdown  of  values.  They  are  quite  the  opposite:  they 
are  an  avenue  of  strength  through  which  the  female  is  learn- 
ing self-direction.  While  self-control  may  seem  enough  now, 
it  will  not  be  nearly  enough  later  on.  Self-direction  (the  posi- 
tive word)  means  retaining  one's  own  individual  power  to 
do  things,  to  choose  to  believe  in  what  one  wants  as  a  woman, 
and  what  one  doesn't  want  or  cannot  tolerate  from  other 
people. 

Activities 

Although  many  people  decry  the  way  pre-adolescent  girls 
act  or  dress  like  boys,  play  boys'  games,  use  tomboy  language, 
this  behavior  means  for  many  girls  an  application  of  the  val- 
ues of  sportsmanship,  loyalty,  and  fairness  on  their  level, 
and  consequently  a  rejection  of  the  "undercover"  methods 
used  among  some  young  females.  Many  pre-adolescent  or 
early-adolescent  girls  prefer  to  play  with  boys  and  avoid  the 
"mean"  tactics  or  sarcasm  of  their  own  sex.  In  an  age  when 
popularity  patterns  and  the  rivalries  they  involve  become 
pressing  even  at  twelve,  many  girls  hold  out  against  them 
and  continue  or  intensify  their  sports  or  games  with  boys. 
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Very  often,  when  the  social  pattern  of  a  community  stresses 
nylon  stockings,  formal  dances,  and  other  semi-adult  man- 
nerisms for  young  adolescents,  many  girls  would  rather  enjoy 
the  companionship  of  males. 


The  Girl  and  Her  Family 

The  deep-rooted  femininity  of  the  girl,  her  desire  to  have 
and  protect  her  own,  seems  to  make  itself  evident  quite  early 
in  her  relations  to  her  mother.  The  protective  love  which  will 
someday  be  turned  toward  her  own  husband  and  children 
(and  which  in  fantasy  turns  in  that  direction  at  prepuberty) 
gives  her  the  aspect  of  a  woman  and  seems  to  produce,  al- 
most invariably,  a  clash  with  her  mother.  The  girl  wants 
protection  as  a  child  and  at  the  same  time  emotional  inde- 
pendence as  a  female,  which,  we  must  admit,  puts  her  mother 
in  a  difficult  spot. 

In  mother-daughter  conflicts,  even  from  early  childhood 
days,  the  little  girl  at  times  displays  a  quiet  or  overt,  almost 
smug,  stubbornness  which  irritates  the  mother.  The  little  girl 
thinks,  or  talks  about,  what  she  is  going  to  do  with  "her" 
babies,  "her"  home.  It  is  as  if  she  feels  a  great  power  and 
integrity  in  possessing  femaleness. 

In  pre-adolescence  then,  the  girl  is  a  child-woman.  She  is 
amazingly  perceptive  and  objective  about  her  mother's  per- 
sonality. She  knows  her  mother's  faults  and  failings,  as  a 
woman,  and  she  is  sometimes  quite  open  in  telling  her  mother 
about  them.  She  knows  the  special  kind  of  behavior  that  will 
get  her  father's  admiration,  and  uses  it.  Yet,  despite  such 
perspicacity,  the  girl  is  extremely  dependent  on  her  mother  as 
a  mother,  and  on  her  mother's  complete  love,  past  and  pres- 
ent. 

We  know  a  story  that  illustrates  the  way  a  pre-adolescent 
girl  can  idealize  her  mother  while  seeing,  in  almost  devastat- 
ing fashion,  her  mother's  faults.  An  eleven-year-old  girl  was 
asked  to  write  a  school  composition  about  someone  she  knew 
who  exemplified  kindness  and  generosity  as  opposed  to  self- 
ishness. Later  her  mother  was  given  the  composition  to  read. 
It  began,  "My  mother,  who  is  just  an  ordinary  housewife  .  .  ." 
The  mother  was  amazed  and  pleased  at  the  virtues  attributed 
to  her.  She  laughed  and  said,  "Why,  Frances,  I  don't  recog- 
nize myself."  And  the  girl  answered,  "Well,  if  I  told  them 
what  you  were  really  like,  you  wouldn't  be  so  pleased." 

Obviously  the  girl  admired  her  mother  deeply — and  wanted 
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the  world  to  admire  her — but  at  the  same  time  she  saw  just 
where  her  mother  fell  short  of  the  ideal.  For  many  years  we 
have  talked  about  the  pre-adolescent  period  as  the  "gang 
stage" — meaning  that  the  child's  gang  has  assumed  great  im- 
portance, and  that  parents  are  no  longer  on  a  pedestal  in 
the  child's  eyes.  Yet,  while  the  child  recognizes  his  parents' 
faults,  the  development  of  love  in  him  seems  to  make  him 
need  more  than  ever  the  unconditional  love  of  his  parents. 

The  girl  seems,  then,  to  be  in  an  "Alice-in-Wonderland" 
stage,  at  times  very  big  and  then  very  little.  She  needs  her 
mother,  and  yet  she  is  often  downright  antagonistic.  She  is 
also  extremely  dependent  on  what  her  mother  says  about  her, 
for  she  sees  her  mother  as  a  powerful  person.  At  times  she 
feels  that  by  herself  she  is  nothing,  that  what  her  parents 
say  or  feel  about  her  are  the  only  true  criteria  of  her  good- 
ness. 

So  you  will  find  that  often  after  a  battle  with  her  mother 
the  pre-adolescent  girl  becomes  overly  affectionate,  overly 
contrite,  feeling  perhaps  that  she  has  got  herself  "out  on  a 
limb"  and  must  reassure  her  mother  of  her  own  love.  Also, 
the  girl  often  wants  open  evidence  of  affection  from  her 
mother;  she  wants  to  go  places  alone  with  her;  she  wants  a 
demonstrative  hug;  she  wants  a  story  about  herself  as  a 
little  girl;  she  wants  to  be  tucked  in  bed  with  loving  words. 

This  back-and-forth,  up-and-down  behavior  of  the  pre- 
adolescent  girl  is  trying.  The  mother  often  becomes  afraid  of 
her  child,  begins  to  worry  about  her  own  faults  or  short- 
comings. Often  the  girl  talks  about  what  "so-and-so's"  mother 
does — sews  pretty  clothes  or  bakes  fancy  desserts,  or  is  "pret- 
tier," or  gives  better  parties — and  this  is  no  help  for  mother 
at  all. 

Usually  neither  child  nor  parent  is  fully  conscious  of  the 
mother-daughter  conflict.  The  mother  can't  quite  put  her 
finger  on  the  trouble,  and  the  daughter  is  completely  unaware 
of  any  rivalry  with  her  parents.  Modern  mothers  are  often 
frightened  by  what  seems  like  a  rejection,  and  hurt  by  their 
daughters'  criticisms.  Many  mothers  think  that  this  hidden 
conflict  occurs  only  in  their  individual  homes,  not  realizing 
that  it  happens  in  many  families. 

Mothers  have  to  realize  that  the  way  they  meet  this  con- 
flict may  have  a  long-lasting  effect  on  their  daughters.  Girls 
are  at  this  age  forming  feelings  and  judgments  about  them- 
selves as  future  women — not  just  as  obedient  children.  The 
punishing  or  shaming  words,  the  criticisms  or  exasperation 
or  anxiety  ©f  a  mother,  give  the  young  girl  a  picture  of  her- 
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self  that  may  persist  into  adult  life.  The  powerful  weight  of 
a  mother's  judgments  will  hit  the  girl  very  hard  in  adoles- 
cence and  may  deprive  her  of  the  integrity  she  needs  to  feel 
that  her  own  judgments  are  right  and  good. 

Mothers  need  to  state  demands  and  expectations  without 
making  their  daughters  feel  useless  or  wicked  or  faithless. 
Occasional  dislike  or  even  hate  for  her  mother  in  a  daughter 
is  quite  usual;  mother's  status  as  the  family  center  automati- 
cally earns  some  envy  from  the  daughter.  Mothers  need  to 
take  the  broad  view,  to  understand  that  these  feeling  are  not 
new  in  the  annals  of  femininity,  nor  vicious,  nor  lasting. 
And  the  mother  who  tries  harder  and  harder  to  please  her 
daughter  is  only  setting  up  a  model  of  perfection  more 
difficult  to  fight  against. 

The  mother  who  understands  that  she  is  powerful  in  her 
daughter's  eyes  simply  because  she  has  a  home  of  her  own,  a 
husband  and  children,  can  show  anger  or  make  demands  or 
listen  to  her  daughter  without  feeling  threatened.  The  mod- 
ern mother,  who  has  gone  "all  out"  to  make  her  children 
happy,  especially  needs  to  realize  that  human  beings  don't 
stop  having  "good"  and  "bad"  feelings  just  because  they've 
had  a  happy  or  an  easy  childhood.  We  don't  grow  up  in  a 
twilight  state  of  tranquillity — that,  really,  is  not  living  or 
maturing. 

Mothers  must  like  themselves  as  women — and  they  need 
not  ask  that  their  daughters  always  exactly  resemble  them.  A 
mother  must  give  her  daughter  the  feeling  that,  as  a  mother, 
she  is  steadfast  and  stable,  that  she  is  not  thrusting  herself 
into  the  girl's  life,  but  is  always  there  as  a  source  of  strength 
to  help  her  daughter  grow  up. 

A  mother  should  honestly  help  the  girl  "for  her  own  good," 
give  her  a  chance  to  protest,  and  protest  herself  when  neces- 
sary, without  fearing  that  she'll  lose  her  daughter's  love.  Sug- 
gestions to  a  daughter  about  behavior  toward  others,  about 
consideration  for  others  in  the  family,  including  the  mother 
herself,  may  elicit  occasional  back-talk  and  rebellion,  but 
these  suggestions  are  often  necessary  to  help  the  child  to  keep 
her  own  "good"  picture  of  herself  and  also  to  make  her  feel 
that  she  has  some  justification  in  being  angry. 

The  pre-adolescent  girl  often  does  things  just  to  make  her 
mother  "mad,"  to  shake  the  grown-up  world  a  bit  and  make  it 
come  down  to  her  level.  Sometimes  she  seems  to  be  trying  to 
get  her  mother  to  show  that  the  grown-up  woman,  too,  is 
vulnerable,  and  not  so  "all-right"  or  "all-good"  as  she  seems 
— that  she  can  be  hurt.  This  is  almost  a  form  of  communica- 
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tion,  as  if  the  child  were  to  say,  "If  you  can  be  angry  with 
me  and  get  over  it,  then  my  anger  is  not  so  wrong.  I  needn't 
fear  you  or  your  displeasure  or  your  power." 

The  pre-adolescent  girl  is  not  only  a  true  individual  but  a 
true  female.  That  is  what  mothers  must  remember:  the  child 
is  emerging  into  femininity  with  all  that  this  involves  in 
terms  of  fantasies,  mixed  feelings,  and  the  need  to  make 
herself  known  in  the  family  as  a  person  with  those  feelings. 

A  mother's  power  and  strength  are  resources  to  be  drawn 
upon  by  her  daughter  in  growing  up.  They  needn't  become 
lasting  challenges  or  eternal  proofs  of  a  mother's  natural 
superiority.  Mothers  are  always  superior  because  they  are 
mothers — because  they  give  their  children  and  their  daugh- 
ters everything  they  have.  As  women,  though,  they  need  to 
admit  that  their  daughters  can  be  better — and  should  be  bet- 
ter and  wiser  in  some  fields.  Girls  not  only  should  be  per- 
mitted personality  strengths  of  their  own,  but  should  be  ex- 
pected to  have  those  strengths  and  to  develop  them  in  the 
family. 

In  this  period  before  adolescence  the  girl's  father  plays  an 
important  role.  However,  we  discuss  the  circular  family 
process  in  a  later  chapter — the  father-mother-child  relation- 
ship. There  are  many  combinations  of  parental  attitudes 
which  affect  the  girl,  and  it  is  very  seldom  only  her  relation- 
ship to  her  mother  that  affects  her  development  through 
adolescence. 

THE  PRE-ADOLESCENT  BOY  AND 
HIS  FAMILY 

"His  battle  for  power  by  day  and  his  abdication  at  night,"1 
is  the  best  description  we  know  of  the  young  boy's  search  for 
masculinity  and  his  dependence  on  his  parents  for  closeness 
and  protection.  While  the  girl  looks  to  a  future  as  a  wife  and 
mother,  the  pre-adolescent  boy  sees  masculinity  as  skill, 
prowess,  strength.  To  him  being  tough,  brave,  loyal,  coura- 
geous, is  the  traditional  ideal  of  a  male. 

From  the  time  he  is  little  a  boy  is  expected  to  defend  him- 
self by  his  fists  and  muscles.  A  toy  gun  in  a  holster  is  a  de- 
fense against  threats  that  might  come  his  way.  His  fantasy 
wish  is  to  be  powerful  enough  to  "beat"  anything.  This 
masculine  "defense"  role  seems  to  make  little  boys  more 
conscious  of  physical  threats  than  are  girls.  A  ten-year-old 

1  National  Velvet  by  Enid  Bagnold. 
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girl  is  not  nearly  so  afraid  of  taking  a  trip  alone  as  is  a  boy 
of  the  same  age.  He  sees  danger  to  himself  where  she  doesn't. 

To  the  outside  world  the  boy  seems  tough  and  aggressive, 
"spoiling  for  a  fight."  Actually  most  boys  are  fearful  and  de- 
pend a  great  deal  on  a  father's  or  mother's  word  to  assure 
them  of  their  strength  to  meet  the  world. 

At  the  peak  of  the  pre-adolescent  phase  most  boys,  no 
matter  what  size  or  shape,  try  hard  to  be  strong  and  tough. 
For  some  of  them  emotional  memories  of  past  experiences 
or  present  pressure  from  family  members  may  make  this 
toughness  continually  anxious  and  tense.  A  boy  may  talk 
about  or  show  fears   only  to  his  father  and  mother. 

Looking  at  a  boy's  parents,  you'll  find  that  they  are  often 
in  conflict  about  him  themselves.  Mother  says  he  needs  sym- 
pathy and  understanding — and  she  is  right!  Father  says  he 
has  to  meet  physical  threats  head-on,  to  face  situations  when 
he  feels  defeated  or  afraid — and  he,  too,  is  right.  There  are 
both  a  masculine  and  a  feminine  point  of  view  about  every 
situation,  and  both  are  valid  where  children  are  concerned. 
The  mother  has  been  her  boy's  protector  and  knows  from  in- 
tuition and  long  experience  his  need  for  continual  reassur- 
ance. The  father  knows  from  his  long  experience  the  sense  of 
mastery  and  strength  a  man  achieves  by  overcoming  fear  and 
facing  up  to  a  difficulty. 

The  boy  needs  both  these  points  of  view  and  an  expression 
of  them.  He  has  a  tremendous  admiration  for  and  belief  in 
his  father,  as  well  as  some  fear  of  his  father's  power,  and  he 
wants  to  show  that  he  is  masculine.  At  the  same  time  the  boy 
loves  his  mother  and  needs  her  love  and  admiration  as  a 
young  male. 

A  father,  therefore,  may  get  "tougher"  with  a  boy  who 
seems  fearful,  and  a  mother  may  become  more  protective 
— each  parent  believing  he  is  right  and  the  other  wrong.  Or 
the  mother  may  see  the  boy's  anxiety  and  think  it  is  unusual; 
then  she  may  force  him  into  toughening  experiences  before 
he  is  ready  for  them. 

A  pre-adolescent  boy  who  is  really  competent  may  feel 
that  he  is  not  masculine  because  he  is  "scared."  Demands 
which  come  from  the  father,  whom  the  boy  admires,  often 
create  a  breach  between  father  and  son:  the  boy  is  afraid  of 
his  imagined  incompetence;  the  father  assumes  that  hfe  son 
"isn't  trying."  Quite  frequently,  when  a  boy  is  anxious  about 
whether  he  can  meet  his  father's  high  standards,  he  does  not 
try.  He  would  rather  seem  uncaring  or  lazy  to  his  father  than 
incompetent. 
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In  general,  however,  the  young  boy's  drive  is  toward  de- 
veloping his  own  competence  and  being  admired  for  "mind- 
ing his  own  business."  In  these  times  of  prolonged  education 
for  young  people  there  is  little  opportunity  for  a  boy  to  seek 
adventure  on  his  own,  or  even  to  develop  outside  home  a 
skill  or  interest  which  is  different  from  his  father's.  So  the 
main  disagreements  with  his  father's  way  of  doing  things — 
the  show  of  strength  to  his  father — are  by  way  of  verbal 
battles  or  in  an  attitude  of  not-caring. 

Unfortunately  the  father  often  feels  these  are  danger  signs 
of  impudence  and  aggressiveness  in  his  son.  We  have  to 
remember  that  as  the  boy  approaches  adolescence  he  is  un- 
able to  "take  out"  or  show  his  feelings  in  his  social  group. 
He  loses  prestige  when  he  shows  fear — and  outright  disagree- 
ment with  his  gang  may  earn  rejection  for  him.  So,  more 
and  more,  his  only  method  of  finding  his  individuality  is  to 
make  it  seen  and  felt  in  his  family.  Furthermore,  he  wants 
his  parents  to  know  he  is  not  a  child  any  longer;  he  must  let 
them  see  what  he  thinks  and  feels. 

A  father,  then,  must  recognize  the  power  of  his  position 
vis-a-vis  the  pre-adolescent  son  and  try  not  to  make  that 
power  defeating  to  him.  Many  case  histories  of  adolescent 
boys  show  the  life-long  struggle  in  the  person  to  demonstrate 
his  worth  to  his  father — and  often  this  continues  after  the 
father  is  no  longer  present. 

A  mother's  standards,  of  course,  can  be  as  powerful  for  the 
boy  as  a  father's,  or  even  more  so.  A  mother's  love  and  ad- 
miration continue  to  be  deeply  needed,  and  her  boy  is  often 
afraid  that  growing  up  as  a  male  may  mean  that  he  has  to 
abandon  her  affection.  Or  he  may  fear  that  she  won't  love 
him  if  he  is  different  from  his  father.  If  she  likes  and  values 
one  kind  of  man  (and  after  all  that  is  why  she  married  his 
father)  then  by  hook  or  by  crook  he's  determined  to  be  that 
kind  of  man  himself.  Incidentally,  this  three-way  process 
operates  for  the  girl,  too,  which  is  why  she  is  at  times  her 
mother's  rival. 

The  boy  tries  to  hold  his  mother's  admiration.  Whatever 
kind  of  masculinity  or  achievement  she  demands  in  exchange 
for  approval  he  will  try  to  demonstrate.  (The  greatest  and 
most  astonishing  achievement  of  young  men  is  their  ability, 
somewhere  along  the  line,  to  find  lovable  sweethearts  and 
wives!)  A  boy's  mother  is  tremendously  powerful  in  his  life, 
for  she  is  the  life-giver  and  the  beginning  of  all  good  things. 
Her  son  needs  her  just  as  males  have  always  needed  the  love 
of  females  to  give  them  purpose  in  living. 
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We  are  likely  to  assume  that  the  pre-adolescent  boy  is 
really  independent  of  the  other  sex  in  finding  masculinity, 
just  because  he  is  not  interested  in  girls  of  his  own  age.  In 
our  opinion,  at  this  "independent"  age  he  is  more  dependent 
on  his  mother's  love  than  he  has  ever  been.  Again  we  ask 
mothers  to  be  mothers,  to  take  a  position  as  mothers,  to  give, 
to  be  sympathetic,  to  ask  of  the  boy  what  he  can  do  and  not 
merely  give  admiration  for  what  is  pleasing  to  them.  We  ask 
mothers  not  to  be  afraid  to  be  angry  occasionally — and  to  be 
strong  enough  to  take  their  sons'  criticisms  or  disagreements. 

Mothers  have  to  accept  their  own  hurt  feelings  when  their 
boys  are  rebellious,  critical,  fault-finding.  The  years  of  par- 
enthood are  the  toughest  growing-up  years  in  terms  of  what 
adults  still  have  to  learn  about  love.  A  boy's  love  for  his 
parents  and  their  love  for  him  become  part  of  his  under- 
standing of  others  and  of  his  whole  attitude  to  life. 
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STEPS  AND  STAGES: 
ADOLESCENCE 


The  Transition 

For  pre-adolescent  boys  and  girls,  then,  the  world  is  a  mix- 
ture of  dreamland  reality:  they  are  inventors  and  heroes,  ac- 
tresses and  beauty  queens.  But  they  are  still  children,  need- 
ing the  protections  of  childhood,  no  matter  how  independent 
they  seem. 

As  they  advance  into  adolescence  there  comes  a  new  and 
enlarged  awareness,  as  if  they  were  discovering  themselves 
and  others  for  the  first  time.  This  is  tremendously  exciting 
for  boys  and  girls;  they  see  a  whole  new  world  inviting  them 
but  not  yet  threatening  them  as  it  may  a  little  later  on. 

Eleven-  and  twelve-year-olds  show  this  kind  of  excitement 
even  though  they  retain  most  of  their  pre-adolescent  interests 
and  allegiances.  They  have  little  awareness  of  the  adult 
meaning  of  their  behavior  or  of  adult  conventions.  Girls, 
whose  maturation  advances  more  rapidly  than  that  of  boys, 
may  seem  "brazen"  as  they  invite  attention,  while  boys  may 
act  like  tough  movie  characters,  rude  and  disdainful  to  the 
girls,  but  showing  a  lively  interest  in  female  anatomy.  This 
transitional  stage  is  brief  and  very  normal;  often  a  group  of 
eleven-  or  twelve-year-olds  shows  this  exuberance  for  a  year 
or  so,  and  then  quiets  down  again.  This  may  alarm  parents 
unless  they  understand  that  neither  the  feelings  nor  the 
capacities  of  sexual  maturation  have  wholly  arrived. 

The  Beginnings  of  Adolescence 

When  the  exuberant  behavior  at  the  peak  of  pre-adoles- 
cence  quiets  down — usually  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  year — girls  become  more  reserved, 
and  boys  often  take  refuge  in  their  own  masculine  interests. 
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Some  different  characteristics  now  appear:  unsureness,  lack 
of  organization,  often  an  apparent  loss  of  verve  which  con- 
trasts sharply  with  pre-adolescent  bounce. 

We  might  review  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  "shake-up" 
that  produces  unorganized,  uneven  behavior  in  the  young 
adolescent: 

1.  First,  sexual  maturation  brings  physical  disturbances, 
with  feelings  and  impulses  which,  in  the  child's  mind  and 
fantasies,  separate  him  from  his  parents  and  very  often 
from  all  adults.  So  he  becomes  guarded  and  secretive. 

2.  He  sees  the  reasons  behind  conventional  behavior  and  is 
unsure  of  how  much  of  his  secret  thoughts  he  reveals  in  his 
own  behavior.  So  he  is  offended  by  allusions  to  his  bodily 
growth,  resentful  if  some  behavior  is  criticized  or  pointed  out 
as  undesirable. 

3.  He  sees  that  his  childhood  closeness  to  his  parents  can 
contribute  nothing  to  his  own  adjustment  to  the  opposite  sex, 
and  this  awareness  leads  to  uneven  relations  wjth  his  parents. 
Sometimes  he  holds  them  at  arm's  length;  at  other  times  he 
cannot  maintain  that  distance.  A  girl  or  a  boy  may  become 
deeply  depressed  at  the  beginning  of  adolescence  as  he  faces 
the  loss  of  "child-love"  for  his  parents.  Sometimes,  with  to- 
day's long  adolescent  period,  this  depression  doesn't  come  in 
full  force  until  the  young  man  or  woman  has  to  take  a  job 
or  go  away  from  home. 

4.  He  finds  that  the  achievements  of  pre-adolescence  may 
not  be  enough  to  win  the  admiration  of  the  opposite  sex. 

5.  He  wants  that  admiration,  and  yet  he  has  to  erect  bar- 
riers for  his  speech  and  action.  He  must  set  these  barriers 
as  well  as  show  positive  behavior  to  attract  the  girls  or  the 
boys. 

These  new  realizations  and  self-imposed  limits  often  make 
him  feel  lonely  and  disorganized,  as  if  his  world  were  falling 
apart.  He  must  revise  his  image  of  himself,  and  concurrently 
he  meets  again  the  old  feelings  of  unsureness  or  helplessness. 

Unsureness  permeates  his  work,  too.  The  adult  world  is 
frightening  in  its  high  standards  and  demands.  All  past  ex- 
pectations, admonitions,  or  threats  come  back  to  haunt  him, 
as  if  they  should  now  be  applied  to  these  new  feelings. 

The  Adolescent  and  Adults 

In  the  early  adolescent  period  many  boys  and  girls  become 
antagonistic  to  adult  authority.  To  them  the  adult  world 
seems  to  be  excessively  and  often  unfairly  demanding,  and 
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less  protective  than  it  has  ever  been.  They  think  that  even 
their  own  parents  are  totally  unaware  of  their  deep  feelings 
and  oblivious  to  their  desire  for  privacy.  Their  antagonism 
is  somewhat  akin  to  the  six-year-old's  defiance  of  adults  when 
he  realizes  the  new  burden  of  what  is  expected  of  him 
when  he  enters  school  for  the  first  time.  The  young  adoles- 
cent is  making  his  entrance  into  the  grown-up  world,  where 
adults  set  the  norms  of  grown-upness.  He  is  secretive,  watch- 
ful, suspicious  of  grown-up  motives. 

One  boy  in  his  first  high-school  year  was  asked  to  fill  out  a 
questionnaire  containing  several  unfinished  sentences  for 
completion.  One  read:  "My  mother  is  .  .  ."  The  boy  said  later, 
"I  put  'My  mother  is  at  home.9  They're  not  going  to  catch  me 
on  that  kind  of  stuff."  To  be  "caught,"  to  reveal  himself,  his 
background,  or  his  secret  feelings  to  other  adults  is  devas- 
tating for  the  young  adolescent.  Since  he  does  not  know  the 
"secret  past"  of  many  of  his  friends,  since  they  or  their  fam- 
ilies seem  to  him  "all-round  normal,"  he  does  not  want  to 
appear  different  or  of  lesser  stature.  He  feels  his  own  differ- 
ences as  an  individual,  and  those  of  his  family,  and  he  has 
little  judgment  about  them  except  that  they  are  different,  and 
therefore  undesirable.  He  wants  to  belong  to  the  "all-round 
normal"  family,  too.  In  our  shifting,  heterogeneous  com- 
munities it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  young  adolescent  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  home,  his  parents'  backgrounds,  the  family's 
style  of  living,  its  financial  worries.  So  he  puts  up  a  front,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  his  family. 

The  implied  "disloyalty"  to  his  family  brings  confusion 
and  guilt  and  adds  to  his  sense  of  loneliness.  But  this  embar- 
rassment about  parents  and  families  is  so  usual  in  the  early 
adolescent  period  that  it  should  be  accepted  without  alarm. 
As  the  adolescent  finds  friends  and  gets  to  know  their  families, 
this  attitude  changes  and  he  begins  to  "find"  his  family  again 
and  to  like  or  at  least  tolerate  it. 

In  general,  the  young  adolescent  gives  the  appearance  of 
being  self-centered.  He  is  wholly  taken  up  with  his  own  life, 
with  its  defeats  or  its  gains.  He  is  worried  less  about  trouble 
or  tragedy  in  parents'  lives  than  about  what  effect  it  may 
have  on  him,  his  friendships,  his  ability  to  "keep  up"  with 
the  crowd. 

The  nicest  picture  we  know  of  this  absorption  in  self  is 
that  developed  in  the  story  by  Carson  McCullers,  Member 
of  the  Wedding.  A  pre-adolescent  girl  is  absorbed  in  the 
troubles  and  joys  of  the  adults  around  her.  Her  playmate  is 
a  little  boy  (she  shrieks  taunts  at  children  her  own  age  who 
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are  set  apart  from  childhood  by  their  dress  and  friendships). 
She  wants  to  accompany  her  older  brother  on  his  wedding 
trip  and  cannot  understand  why  she  is  not  allowed  to.  A  little 
later,  however,  she  joins  her  contemporaries  as  an  adolescent, 
interested  in  her  own  life,  unaware  now  of  the  sorrows  in 
the  lives  of  the  people  she  had  been  close  to. 

This  self-absorption  is  not  selfishness  essentially.  Rather 
it  is  a  discovery  of  a  new  part  of  life — one's  own  special 
place  in  life,  one's  own  human  relationships,  separate  from 
those  of  childhood,  different  from  those  of  adults.  It  means, 
basically,  that  the  child  has  to  separate  dreams  about  himself 
from  the  real  person  he  is. 

However,  adults  in  the  social  group  may  actually  promote 
or  reinforce  this  self-centeredness  by  accent  on  clothes  and 
popularity.  Actually  the  adolescent  needs  opportunities  for 
finding  success  and  satisfaction  in  his  work  so  that  he  need 
not  continue  to  be  preoccupied  with  himself. 


Emotions  and  Feelings  Accompany 
Maturation 

Before  puberty  and  at  puberty,  along  with  the  boy's  or 
girl's  body  changes,  there  arises  what  we  might  call  a  "flood- 
ing" of  feelings  and  impulses.  They  are  not  just  sexual.  They 
are  indescribable  longings  and  yearnings  and  fleeting  depres- 
sions. The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  these  feelings 
are  entirely  new,  and  the  strength  of  their  onrush  may  be 
disturbing  and  threatening  to  the  young  adolescent.  Also,  as 
his  body  develops  he  senses  in  a  new,  self-conscious  way  that 
what  is  happening  to  him  is  the  preparation  for  mating  and 
adult  sexual  living.  (A  year  earlier  kissing  games  were  ex- 
citing, but  not  threatening.) 

Many  parents  who  have  given  their  children  sex  information 
and  a  positive  attitude  toward  their  bodies  may  not  under- 
stand that  such  a  realization  is  a  kind  of  shock  for  the  ado- 
lescent. But  you  can  never  wholly  prepare  people  for  emo- 
tional experiences.  We  may  be  steeled  against  the  time  when 
our  children  grow  up  and  go  away,  and  yet  it  is  always  an 
emotional  hurt.  We  may  think  we  are  ready  to  accept  the 
death  of  an  aged  parent,  but  when  it  occurs  it  is  more  pain- 
ful than  we  expected. 

New  body  maturation  may  be  a  shock  to  boys  and  girls 
because  the  idea  of  sexual  intercourse,  especially  when  they 
are  not  yet  in  love,  seems  to  shatter  the  feeling  of  privacy 
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they  have  built  up.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  boy  or  a  girl 
to  become  extra  modest  about  bathing  and  dressing.  They  are 
often  acutely  embarrassed — far  into  adolescence — by  physical 
examinations,  questions  about  their  body  parts. 

The  young  adolescent  may  also  entertain  fantasies  which 
are  a  combination  of  what  he  has  heard,  what  he  fears,  and 
what  he  hopes  for.  A  young  girl  may  have  fantasies  and  fears 
about  pregnancy,  for  example,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
she  has  had  little  contact  with  boys.  Or  an  uncle's  or  father's 
caresses  may  suddenly  take  on  connotations  that  are  repug- 
nant. Folklore  of  childhood,  misinterpretations  of  past  in- 
formation, daydreams  may  add  up  to  fantasies  that  worry  the 
adolescent  and  add  to  his  defenses  against  the  adult  world. 

In  this  new,  confused  emotional  state  demands  at  home 
or  school  require  an  effort  from  the  boy  or  girl  which  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  requirements.  Feelings  seem 
to  get  in  the  way  of  action.  What  the  young  adolescent  must 
do  is  separate  his  own  nameless  fears  and  fantasies  from  his 
objective  task  in  the  outer  world.  What  does  this  mean  in 
terms  of  his  work?  He  is  no  longer  as  "free"  to  approach  tasks 
wholeheartedly.  He  cannot  evaluate  himself  or  his  work  easily. 
He  depends  upon,  and  looks  for,  some  objective  goals,  some 
measurements  and  techniques,  which  will  be  his  guides  for 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

In  his  anxiety  about  himself  he  may  not  want  to  try  any- 
thing, for  fear  he  won't  succeed.  When  the  tasks  are  limited  to 
a  few  academic  subjects,  or  are  rated  by  "comparisons"  of  one 
boy  or  girl  with  another,  his  worry  may  be  increased  if  he 
cannot  meet  those  standards.  The  needed  prestige,  the  outside 
assurance  that  he  can  do  good  work,  may  be  withdrawn, 
making  him  feel  incompetent.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
no  requirements  or  guides  at  all,  he  is  thrown  back  upon 
himself  and  his  own  feelings,  which  offer  only  confusion 
and  despair. 

The  young  adolescent's  dilemma,  therefore,  gives  us  some 
indication  of  the  kind  of  education  needed  at  this  point:  an 
education  that  does  not  Jeave  him  isolated  in  his  own  con- 
fusion, that  does  not  uncover  or  probe  into  his  helpless  feelings 
or  arouse  feelings  of  incompetence.  Especially  from,  let  us 
say,  the  ages  of  eleven  to  fifteen  (to  include  differing  rates 
of  maturation),  education  should  offer  every  means  of  creative 
art,  science,  dance,  dramatics,  with  some  techniques  as  guides. 
Some  requirements  for  individual  boys  and  girls  should  be 
stated,  yet  confidence  should  not  be  destroyed  by  the  age-old 
tactics   of   shaming   or  belittling   or   undue   criticism. 


A  Period  of  Defenses 

At  this  time  when  he  is  so  vulnerable  the  youth  starts  to 
reinforce  and  strengthen  his  own  personality.  In  early  adoles- 
cence this  reinforcement  might  almost  be  called  a  "disguise" 
for  feeling.  His  sensitiveness  is  best  described  as  "thin- 
skinned."  To  cover  up  the  fluctuating  helplessness,  rage, 
despair,  wishes,  daydreams,  he  puts  on  a  new  protective  coat- 
ing. In  some  ways  this  is  literally  true:  the  young  girl  con- 
centrates on  clothes  or  lipstick,  fusses  with  her  hair,  her  nails, 
her  purse.  The  boy  often  takes  opposite  tactics — letting  his 
hair  grow,  refusing  to  take  baths,  wearing  dirty  or  torn  cloth- 
ing. 

The  coating  is  a  reflection  of  peer-group  standards:  adopt- 
ing what  .seems  right  and  proper  with  his  agemates  is  the 
young  adolescent's  protection  against  feeling  inferior  and 
alone.  He  tries  to  be  part  of  the  group  by  being  like  the  other 
members.  He  uses  standard  phrases,  jokes,  ways  of  teasing  or 
bantering.  When  he  tells  stories  about  his  family,  they  are 
carefully  trimmed  so  as  to  include  only  the  humorous  or  "ac- 
ceptable" elements.  When  he  repeats  an  incident  about  him- 
self, it  is  always  shorn  of  his  deep  personal  feelings. 

Parents  so  often  misunderstand  this  very  necessary  protec- 
tive device  of  the  young  adolescent.  They  should  know  that 
he  is  actually  trying  to  keep  his  balance,  to  find  the  basis  for 
getting  along  with  other  boys  and  girls  and  adults  without 
feeling  open  to  emotional  hurt. 


The  Young  Adolescent  Reshapes 
His  Social  Behavior 

Physically  the  young  adolescent  is  on  the  threshold  of  ma- 
turity. Psychologically,  too,  he  is  on  a  new  threshold;  he  is 
looking  at  himself  as  he  is,  not  as  the  dream  person  of  his 
childhood  imaginings. 

He  now  realizes  that  his  own  conscience  is  the  arbiter  of 
what  he  does.  As  a  growing  child  he  may  have  been  aggressive, 
boisterous,  careless;  he  may  have  broken  the  rules.  But  he 
knew  that  he  was  protected  by  adult  society,  which  does  not 
control  children  with  complete  rigidity,  or  at  least  does  not 
jail  them  for  childish  acts. 

Very  often,  then,  at  the  beginning  of  adolescence,  a  boy 
or  girl  may  be  afraid  of  himself  and  what  he  may  do.  He  is 
ashamed  of  thoughts  that  may  lead  to  damaging  action.  He 
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may  feel  intensely  guilty  about  behavior — past  as  well  as 
present  Because  he  is  facing  a  new  period  of  life  the  past, 
when  he  was  considered  "good"  or  "bad,"  careless  or  capable, 
has  extra  weight.  He  pulls  away  from  it  and  he  tries  with 
new  vigor  to  find  situations  that  give  him  status  and  approval. 
At  times  he  becomes  frightened  and  helpless,  and  he  may 
show  his  feelings,  especially  at  home,  in  fits  of  uncontrolled 
anger  or  depression. 

To  sum  up  what  happens  at  this  period,  there  are  two  as- 
pects of  development  which  have  to  be  considered:  1.  the  ad- 
olescent's own  body  changes,  inside  and  outside,  which  pro- 
duce tension,  depression,  unsureness;  2.  a  conscious  looking 
at  the  self,  evaluation  of  the  self,  assessment  of  the  self  in 
terms  of  what  has  happened  in  the  past. 


The  Adopted  Child 

In  the  case  of  the  adopted  child  you  can  see  more  clearly 
the  conflict  which  may  occur  when  the  boy  or  girl  reaches 
this  new  threshold  and  consciously  takes  stock  of  the  kind  of 
person  he  is. 

First,  like  all  adolescents,  he  has  to  accept  his  maturing 
body  and  all  that  it  promises  or  demands  of  a  man  or  woman. 
But,  second,  he  surveys  his  picture  of  himself  in  terms  of 
who  he  is  (and  has  been)  in  his  family. 

Sex  information,  as  we  have  said,  has  a  different  meaning 
at  each  stage  of  development.  Any  information,  for  that 
matter,  has  a  different  meaning  as  we  gain  experience  emo- 
tionally, intellectually,  physically.  The  facts  of  life  for  the 
adopted  child,  therefore,  may  mean  something  new  in  adoles- 
cence. A  child  who  is  adopted  may  enjoy  his  "specialness" 
when  he  is  three  or  four — how  nice  to  have  been  picked 
out  and  cared  for  by  such  nice  parents!  At  six  or  seven,  with 
new  school  demands,  new  friends,  he  may  go  through  a  trou- 
blesome period  with  adults.  ("I  don't  belong  to  you."  "You 
can't  make  me."  "I  wonder  if  they  really  love  me."  "Why 
didn't  my  parents  want  me?" — and  so  on.)  Spoken  or  un- 
spoken feelings  may  accompany  this  new  phase  of  activity 
in  school  with  new  adults,  new  social  situations  away  from 
home. 

Again  in  early  adolescence  the  question  "Who  am  I?"  may 
be  intensified  with  the  boy's  or  girl's  new  realization  that  he 
has  to  stand  on  his  own  worth.  What  kind  of  person  is  he, 
anyhow?  Is  he  really  unlovable?  What  kind  of  persons  were 
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his  parents?  Will  he  be  like  them?  (Often  a  "real"  child,  bio- 
logically speaking,  is  worried  about  whether  he  possesses 
some  of  parents'  weaknesses  or  faults.)  The  adopted  adoles- 
cent may  be  particularly  "touchy"  about  demands  and  rules, 
may  be  aggrieved  by  deprivations,  feel  that  they  spell  out  re- 
jection, that  he  is  especially  picked  on.  He  may  expect  to  be 
rejected  by  adults  and  may  assume  a  sulky  or  defiant  attitude 
to  them. 

Mother-daughter  or  father-son  antagonism,  which  is  usual 
before  puberty,  and  in  adolescence,  too,  may  also  be  intensi- 
fied in  the  family  of  the  adopted  child.  He  may  look  for  and 
find  injustices  in  the  way  he  is  treated.  Just  as  in  the  "normal" 
family,  however,  the  adopted  child  may  have  great  difficulty 
in  breaking  his  tie  to  the  parent  of  the  opposite  sex.  Because 
a  father  is  not  the  girl's  own  father,  or  because  the  mother 
is  not  (biologically)  the  boy's  own  mother,  it  is  easier  for  the 
adolescent  to  prolong  his  tie  to  that  parent,  and  so  where  a 
close,  warm  feeling  has  existed  between  mother-adopted  son, 
father-adopted  daughter,  it  may  be  more  difficult  for  the  boy 
or  girl  and  for  the  parent  to  accept  the  resentments,  angers, 
estrangements  which  new  development  brings.  In  a  sense, 
both  parent  and  child  may  have  invested  their  relationship 
with  intense  feelings  of  pride,  anxiety,  prdtectiveness  so  that 
adolescence  may  bring  to  the  parent  a  loss  of  pride,  or  satis- 
faction, that  is  hurtful,  and  to  the  adolescent  a  loss  of  the 
deep  admiration  that  formerly  existed. 

The  adopted  child  in  adolescence  may  reflect  more  vividly 
the  "growing  pains"  of  all  adolescents  who  realize  that  they 
are  individuals.  He  may  try  harder  to  find  evidence  that  he 
is  worth  while,  seeking  admiration  outside  the  home  among 
contemporaries  or  other  adults. 

What  do  parents  and  other  adults  do  about  the  situation? 
How  can  they  assure  the  adolescent  of  their  love  as  well  as  of 
his  need  for  regulations  and  rules? 

Parents  may  need  to  face  the  situation  squarely  to  find  out 
"What  is  troubling  you?"  The  adolescent  may  need  a  revised 
statement  about  the  kind  of  person  he  is,  the  importance  of 
being  himself  and  trusting  his  own  worth.  Also,  he  may  need 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  all  adolescents  go  through  this 
clash  with  parents  and  that  because  we  love  him  we  make 
demands  and  set  some  rules.  Often  the  parent  who  avoids  a 
direct  approach  to  the  defiant  adolescent  will  unknowingly 
make  indirect  "digs"  about  him  or  his  behavior,  or  will  in- 
stitute deprivations  which  only  reinforce  his  feelings  of  being 
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unloved.  Teachers  and  other  adults  also  may  need  to  pay 
special  attention  to  such  a  defiant  adolescent,  making  clear 
their  position  as  helpers  for  the  adolescent  and  not  taking  such 
defiance  as  a  personal  affront. 


Self-Control 

The  stimulating,  creative  force  for  the  young  adolescent 
is  the  discovery  that  control  is  inside  one's  self:  I  must  live 
this  life,  judge  my  own  acts,  choose  for  myself.  (And  it  is  also 
the  reason  for  fluctuating  despair,  helplessness,  guilt.)  Early 
adolescence  is  a  time  of  new,  important  learning — learning 
the  consequences  of  one's  own  acts,  the  "good"  consequences 
along  with  the  "bad."  It  can  be  a  period  of  tremendous  ethical 
and  creative  growth,  a  period  when  adults  are  as  important, 
with  their  fairness  and  generosity  and  respect,  as  they  are  for 
the  school-beginner. 

And  we  feel  quite  strongly  that  this  period  can  be,  at 
home  with  parents,  a  kind  of  rebirth,  a  reintegration  of  the 
young  person's  life.  As  we  indicate  in  Chapter  6,  how  parents 
state  expectations,  what  reasons  they  give  for  demands  or 
rules,  how  they  give  independence,  what  they  say  about  other 
people,  about  work,  about  a  child's  friends,  are  all  extremely 
important  for  the  adolescent's  new  revised  image  of  himself. 
For  the  adolescent  this  time  of  new  self-organization  has 
profound  possibilities  for  all  kinds  of  creative  growth  and 
change,  both  psychologically  and  intellectually. 

Before  adolescence  the  child  does  not  practice  the  kind  of 
control  demanded  of  adults.  He  has  usually  found  some 
overt  way,  either  on  the  playground  or  at  school,  of  behaving 
as  a  child  with  other  children.  He  gives  his  playmate  a  push; 
he  cries  when  he  is  defeated  or  hurt.  His  repartee  is  pep- 
pered with  "You're  a  dope,"  or,  "You're  a  stinker."  He  shouts, 
argues,  laughs,  sulks,  and  acts  "fresh." 

With  adolescence  this  whole  gamut  of  behavior  has  to  be 
altered.  The  barriers  of  adult  conventional  behavior  are  sud- 
denly apparent,  and  the  former  outlets  for  emotional 
energy  have  to  be  given  up  in  favor  of  conduct  more  accept- 
able to  the  adult  world. 

For  a  while,  then,  the  young  adolescent  really  disguises 
himself,  takes  over  speech  or  dress  or  mannerisms  which  are, 
in  a  sense,  "false-face."  But  they  may  be  necessary  until  he 
can  gradually  drop  the  disguise  and  develop  his  own  methods 
of  approach  to  people. 
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However,  some  of, these  disguises,  which  may  seem  more 
palatable  socially  than  the  old  shouting,  taunting,  or  boast- 
ing, may  actually  be  more  destructive  to  the  adolescent  unless 
adults  help  him  in  dealing  with  situations  and  people.  For 
example,  a  young  child  who  is  physically  aggressive  may  at 
adolescence  find  another  way  to  get  prestige  or  relieve  his 
anxiety;  he  may  hurt  others  verbally,  with  slights,  "digs," 
deprecatory  comments.  He  may  begin  very  early  in  the  pre- 
pubertal phase  to  use  biting  sarcasm  as  his  way  of  defense. 
He  may  try  to  find  the  acceptance  he  seeks  in  extreme  com- 
petitiveness, academically,  socially,  or  in  sports,  so  that 
adults  or  agemates  won't  see  the  incompetence  he  feels.  Or 
he  may  choose  interests  for  which  he  has  no  real  liking,  in 
order  to  gain  recognition,  and  then  become  frustrated  and 
unhappy  about  himself. 


Adolescent  Feelings  and  the 
Parent  or  Teacher 

It  is  the  job  of  a  parent  or  a  teacher  not  to  puncture  the 
young  adolescent's  defenses  or  to  probe  the  fears  and  feel- 
ings which  are  being  protected  and  held  in  check.  As  we 
have  indicated,  these  are  often  nameless  feelings  in  the  young 
adolescent,  and  they  cannot  be  tagged  literally  as  hate, 
anger,  destructiveness.  Many  of  them  can  assume  highly 
creative  forms  in  art,  literature,  dramatics,  for  growth  and 
development  at  this  period  are  creative,  not  destructive. 
Energy  is  being  transformed,  and  it  should  be  guided  toward 
creation. 

Therefore  parents  and  teachers  need  to  help  the  young 
adolescent  to  use  his  new  emotional  energies  in  positive  ways. 
The  adolescent  needs  direct  evidence  of  his  capacities  in  what 
he  does,  not  in  what  he  feels.  Adults  have  to  demand  and 
expect  activity,  and  they  have  to  help  these  young  adoles- 
cents to  produce  some  form  of  expression  which  is  satisfy- 
ing and  appreciated,  which  makes  use  of  individual  capac- 
ities and  does  not  threaten  or  frustrate.  As  the  young  adoles- 
cent finds  what  he  can  do  well,  he  does  not  have  to  retain 
his  false  protective  disguises.  When  adults  draw  out  a  young 
adolescent's  innate  capacities  he  can  see  real  evidence  of 
them  in  art  form,  in  language,  in  some  constructive  object. 
At  this  stage  experiencing  what  you  can  do  is  almost  the  only 
way  of  believing  you  can  do  it! 


Adolescent  Feelings  and  Standards 
of  Conduct 

Just  as  the  adolescent  needs  adult  expectations  in  work,  so 
he  needs  the  social  standards  of  very  fair  adults  as  a  protec- 
tion. He  needs  limits  that  are  clear  and  reasonable.  He  needs 
to  understand  what  is  kindness  or  cruelty  to  other  human 
beings — not  standards  of  mere  surface  politeness,  but  of  real 
consideration  and  courtesy  based  on  ideals  about  what  is 
good  for  every  human  being.  Young  adolescents  need  such 
standards  in  fair  adults  for  their  own  protection,  so  that 
gradually  they  will  feel  less  vulnerable  to  hurt  and  helpless- 
ness. 

While  young  adolescents  may  go  through  a  phase  of  deny- 
ing or  concealing  their  individuality  in  order  to  find  accept- 
ance, adults  must  continually  support  the  individual  and  help 
him  see  himself  as  capable  enough,  and  strong  enough,  to  be 
an  individual.  They  sometimes  attempt  to  do  this  by  speeches 
or  sermons  that  have  absolutely  no  bearing  on  the  young 
adolescent's  actual  day-by-day  experiences.  "Fairness"  or 
"justice"  are  frequently  referred  to  in  the  abstract,  which  is 
all  right  in  that  they  are  stated  goals;  but  the  helpless  feel- 
ings of  one  "unpopular"  adolescent,  of  a  boy  who  is  "failing" 
in  his  work,  of  a  girl  who  is  rejected  by  a  clique,  are  what 
now  color  young  people's  concepts  of  "fairness"  or  "justice," 
and  the  way  such  problems  are  resolved,  in  terms  of  the 
present,  has  a  long-range  influence  on  what  those  concepts 
will  mean  in  the  future. 

Fairness,  justice,  and  kindness,  like  love,  have  to  be  felt  as 
experience  if  they  are  to  be  truly  understood.  Ideas  have  to  be 
stated,  translated  into  everyday  terms,  and  given  a  chance  to 
mature.  The  young  adolescent  must  feel  that  he  is  growing, 
not  by  giving  up  his  right  to  be  himself,  but  by  developing 
that  right  as  the  most  important  part  of  getting  ready  to  live 
as  an  adult  person. 

Groups  of  young  adolescents,  especially  in  large  classes, 
may  show,  first,  a  sort  of  mass  resistance  to  authority — it  is 
as  if  they  are  afraid  to  conform,  to  be  orderly,  to  stand  on 
the  side  of  authority;  and,  second,  a  tension  that  explodes 
easily  into  giggling,  group  rowdiness,  noise.  Each  one  seems 
to  vie  with  another  in  show-offishness,  boldness  to  adults. 

It  is  important  for  adults  to  recognize,  first,  that  such  dis- 
orderliness  requires  adult  control,  and  that  adolescents  are 
happier  with  some  control;  and,  second,  that,  like  the  ran- 
dom, energetic  "bounce"  of  the  two-year-old,  it  is  not  "bad- 
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ness"  and  need  not  be  treated  as  lawlessness.  These  boys 
and  girls  need  very  acutely  an  adult  world  that  retains  its 
own  sense  of  integrity,  its  interest  in  fair  play,  and  its  regard 
for  each  individual.  Because  they  are  essentially  trying  to 
find  a  disguise  for  their  individualities  in  group  behavior  (or 
misbehavior),  they  may  need  group  rules  and  demands,  but 
singling  them  out  for  public  shaming  and  punishment  may 
undermine  the  confidence  and  self-discipline  which  we  want 
to  promote. 


Early  Adolescence  Involves  a  Search 
for  One's  Own  Goals 

The  pre-adolescent's  or  early  adolescent's  active  search  for 
status,  his  interest  in  joining  and  organizing  clubs,  in  doing 
things  and  going  places  with  his  own  sex  group,  in  trying  to 
find  one  area  where  he  is  "the  best,"  is  also  an  effort  to  feel 
that  he  is  self-propelled.  Often  a  boy  or  girl  decides  he  or  she 
wants  to  be  an  actor,  a  writer,  a  designer,  a  ballet  dancer, 
and  begins  studying,  taking  lessons,  seriously  planning  the 
career.  Or,  being  idealistic,  a  young  adolescent  may  want 
to  be  a  nurse,  a  missionary,  a  doctor,  a  great  and  good  leader. 
Adults  should  not  deprecate  or  overemphasize  these  early 
choices.  Any  effort  is  important  for  itself,  even  when  it 
does  not  lead  to  the  ultimate  goal.  The  activity  and  experi- 
ence have  some  results  in  learning,  for  any  work  usually 
does,  and  the  very  act  of  striving  is  a  trying  of  wings  for 
working  in  the  future. 

Early  choices  may  be  dropped  in  a  few  years,  but  parents 
should  not  view  them  as  waste  of  time,  nor  push  the  young 
adolescent  to  go  on  with  what  he  has  started.  If  he  works 
intensively,  but  eventually  changes  his  goal,  nothing  has  been 
lost  and  a  good  deal  has  been  gained.  The  girl  who  starts  out 
to  be  a  writer  may  end  up  a  social  worker;  the  boy 
who  wants  to  be  a  minister  may  become  a  psychologist.  The 
work  itself  and  the  feeling  of  making  his  own  plans  are  what 
propel  the  young  adolescent  to  the  disqovery  of  new  fields 
and  new  abilities  in  himself.  As  parents,  we  should  stop 
thinking  of  goals  for  the  future  as  objectives  at  the  end  of  a 
straight  line.  We  should  see  the  adolescent's  activities  as  a 
continual  process  of  maturing  that  enlarges  knowledge  and 
experience,  that  lets  him  discard  immature  goals  or  behavior 
and  feel  that  it  is  not  only  acceptable  but  desirable  to  discard 
those  goals  when  they  are  no  longer  realistic  for  him. 


Early  Adolescence  Involves  Rivalries 

The  conflict  in  the  young  adolescent  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  as  much  an  individual  as  he  is  a  group-follower.  One  ex- 
pression of  his  individuality  is  the  rivalry  he  shows  with 
members  of  his  own  sex,  with  parents  or  sisters  and  broth- 
ers. The  rivalry  can  be  "friendly"  and  it  can  be  very  "good" 
competition.  But  when  the  adolescent  must  rely  on  rivalry 
alone  in  his  search  for  recognition  the  effect  can  be  exceed- 
ingly damaging. 

When  there  is  one  standard  for  "popularity"  or  achieve- 
ment, when  a  school  ignores  the  social  aspects  of  adolescent 
living  or  ignores  every  kind  of  achievement  but  the  academic 
kind,  the  result  can  be  intense  rivalry  among  girls  and  among 
boys.  These  rivalries  are  nearly  always  confined  within  each 
sex  group,  since  boy-girl  attitudes  are  usually  bids  for  ac- 
ceptance by  the  other  sex. 

Under  a  guise  of  group  friendship,  girls  can  hurt  and  be- 
little one  another.  And  no  wonder!  If  your  status  depends  on 
doing  one  thing  better  than  anybody  else,  you're  going  to 
dislike  heartily  the  person  who  comes  out  ahead  of  you. 
Boys  are  rivals,  too,  in  whatever  "counts."  The  apple-pol- 
ishers who  give  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  teacher  or  the 
parent,  and  to  no  one  else,  are  competing  for  approval  in  a 
way  that  is  destructive  to  themselves  and  to  their  future  re- 
lationships. 

Jealousy  is  fairly  usual  in  early  adolescence  among  mem- 
bers of  the  same  sex  group.  But  adults  aggravate  such  feel- 
ings when  they  praise  achievement  in  one  sphere,  when  they 
ignore  the  very  wide  range  of  other  abilities  and  qualities 
that  each  boy  or  girl  can  demonstrate  as  an  individual. 


Disagreement  with  Parents 

In  this  period  the  young  adolescent  asserts  himself  by  dis- 
agreeing with  his  parents  or  by  bickering  and  quarreling  with 
other  children  in  the  family.  Here  again  he  is  unpracticed  at 
being  a  person  in  his  own  right  and  at  wanting  others  to 
recognize  it.  With  back-talk,  contradictions,  irritability,  and 
sarcasm,  he  expresses  his  new  independence  and  his  desire  to 
be  less  helpless  than  he  feels,  just  as  adults  may  quarrel  or 
become  hostile  when  they  feel  unrecognized  or  inadequate. 

Often  in  young  adolescence  a  boy  or  girl  is  overwhelmed 
with  a  revival  of  feelings  of  hate  against  parents,  which  is  a 
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residue  from  hurtful  experiences  in  the  past.  The  adolescent 
is  not  usually  conscious  of  these  feelings;  if  he  dares  to  recog- 
nize them  his  self-respect  and  good  opinion  of  himself  might 
receive  a  mortal  blow.  In  this  he  is  much  like  the  very  young 
child  who  senses  that  his  hostility  toward  his  parents  is  bad 
and  even  wants  to  be  punished  for  it.  The  histories  of  very 
disturbed  children  show  clearly  the  desperate  right  that  goes 
on  against  these  "bad"  feelings.  Since  children  need  the  love 
of  parents,  the  "wrong"  feelings  are  continually  being  hidden 
and  denied. 

We  should  think  of  the  show  of  antagonism  in  adolescence 
as  an  extension  of  the  young  person's  great  need  for  parents 
and  for  their  love.  The  boy  or  girl  may  not  be  able  to  main- 
tain his  former  allegiance  or  childish  love  for  his  parents,  to 
carry  the  double  burden  of  conforming  for  the  world  out- 
side and  for  parents.  The  new  demands  outside  home  and 
inside  himself  can  no  longer  be  balanced  with  filial  obedi- 
ence and  complete  loyalty  to  parents. 

When  parents  can  give  the  adolescent  assurances  of  their 
love,  as  well  as  of  strength  in  himself,  this  early  hate  can 
dissolve  into  a  more  mature  friendliness  with  parents.  If  they 
cannot,  the  weight  of  such  feelings  may  plague  the  boy  or 
girl  throughout  adolescence,  turning  him  backward  instead  of 
forward,  preoccupying  him  with  a  need  for  parents'  love, 
which  is  not  true  growth.  This  continued  turning  inward  to 
his  private  battle  isolates  the  adolescent  from  his  work,  from 
his  friends,  and  from  his  own  "good"  image  of  himself. 
Most  adolescents  are  struggling  to  retain  that  good  image,  not 
to  find  ammunition  against  parents.  When  the  pressure  of 
hate  feelings  builds  up  in  later  adolescence,  when  the  young 
man  or  woman  finally  believes  that  he  is  unloved  and  unlov- 
able, we  often  see  the  defeat  of  good  people,  the  complete 
loss  of  vitality  or  purpose  in  life. 

Parents  cannot  be  stingy  in  their  admiration  or  respect  for 
the  adolescent;  they  need  to  respect  their  own  position 
enough  to  be  generous  and  tolerant  of  growth  in  their  chil- 
dren. Hate  can  be  accepted,  not  as  a  feeling  the  young  adoles- 
cent wants  to  perpetuate,  but  as  an  expression  of  need  for 
strength  and  independence. 

Crushes  and  Other  Families 

The  crushes  of  pre-adolescence  also  occur  in  adolescence. 
This  deep  admiration  and  love  for  another  (usually  an  older 
person)  may  be  turned  to  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex  now, 
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although  crushes  on  members  of  the  same  sex  also  persist. 
Such  crushes  are  perfectly  safe  ground  for  boys  and  girls 
and  merely  state  their  aspirations  to  be  good  or  do  good. 

Very  often  a  boy  or  girl  finds  another  family — a  friend's 
family,  perhaps — to  which  he  is  a  constant  visitor.  In  this 
devotion,  as  in  his  friendships,  is  often  an  element  of  re- 
lease; that  is,  the  family  he  admires  may  be  the  opposite  of 
his  own.  A  girl  from  an  efficiently  run  household  spends  her 
spare  time  in  the  family  where  there  seems  to  be  no  organiza- 
tion at  all.  A  boy  from  a  home  where  the  father  is  a  capable 
manager  may  like  a  friend's  family  in  which  the  father  is 
the  "absent-minded  professor"  type.  A  girl  whose  mother  is 
a  professional  woman  may  spend  many  evenings  in  the  house 
next  door  where  the  mother  is  a  homebody. 

As  in  the  adolescent's  friendships,  there  is  often  an  almost 
automatic  magnetism  between  opposites.  Boys  and  girls  (and 
men  and  women)  often  turn  in  human  relationships  to  that 
which  is  unlike  themselves.  Yet  to  parents  this  admiration  for 
another  family  may  seem  like  an  unfavorable  comment  on 
their  own  home.  Parents  have  to  recognize  that  their  pattern 
of  living  is  not  the  only  way  of  doing  things.  Another  family 
may  offer  the  adolescent  a  brand-new  acceptance,  just  as  it 
offers  opportunity  for  a  new  positive  effort  to  win  accept- 
ance. What  an  adolescent  often  finds  in  other  parents  is  the 
absence  of  the  great  power  he  feels  his  own  parents  possess. 
The  parents  next  door  seem  more  human  because  their  rules 
are  not  bound  up  with  his  own  past  history  of  feeling.  They 
may  have  faults  and  peculiarities  which  can  give  the  adoles- 
cent a  sense  of  closeness  to  adults,  as  well  as  a  perspective 
on  them.  He  learns  that  they  make  mistakes,  need  help,  have 
difficulties.  He  finds  that  he  is  listened  to  and  spoken  to 
with  respect,  with  appreciation  of  his  humor,  his  interests, 
his  opinions. 

Again,  too,  we  have  to  remember  the  two  sexes.  When  a 
girl  finds  that  the  father  next  door  admires  her  and  jokes 
with  her,  she  feels  like  an  acceptable  feminine  person.  The 
adolescent  boy  may  be  extremely  proud  of  some  ability  or 
helpfulness  which  he  can  display  for  the  mother  next  door 
and  thus  show  his  masculinity. 

We  seldom  try  to  impress  the  people  who  know  us  best. 
Even  as  adults  we  need  the  admiration  of  those  outside, 
though  we  may  be  well  loved  and  admired  in  our  intimate 
relationships.  In  the  same  way  the  adolescent  gets  a  sense  of 
completeness,  a  proof  of  his  independent  worth,  from  other 
families. 


Early  Adolescence  Is  a  Mixture 
of  Contradictions 

Both  for  himself  and  for  his  parents,  then,  the  young 
adolescent  is  a  mixture  of  contradictions  which  he  himself 
cannot  understand  or  govern  easily.  Face  to  face  with  a 
whole  new  world,  he  feels  he  must  start  from  the  beginning 
to  get  to  know  himself.  For  example,  many  a  boy  or  girl 
who  is  given  sex  instruction  in  early  adolescence — having 
had  all  the  "facts"  earlier — says  to  his  parents,  "You  never 
told  me  that." 

He  wants  help,  yet  often  resists  it;  he  asks  for  advice,  then 
challenges  that  advice.  He  wants  complete  love  or  sympathy, 
then  rejects  it.  At  times  he  seems  fumbling  and  uncoordinat- 
ed, especially  when  he  must  do  something  "to  order";  yet 
he  may  possess  amazing  skill  and  coordination  in  sports, 
art  work,  dancing. 

Boys  and  girls  want  admiration,  but  they  often  show  irri- 
tation toward  adults  who  offer  it.  They  dislike  being  told  to 
do  things,  and  yet  ask  parents  for  rules  or  suggestions.  They 
want  fairness,  and  still  may  be  unkind  to  a  younger  sister 
or  brother. 

An  adolescent's  new  feelings  are  in  themselves  contradic- 
tions of  what  he  wants  to  be.  Resenting  parents,  he  may 
bury  that  resentment.  Acting  silly  or  "loud"  with  his  friends, 
he  may  feel  disgusted  with  his  behavior.  His  new  reflection 
of  himself,  as  if  seen  in  a  mirror,  is  a  denial  of  what  he 
wishes  himself  to  be.  The  familiar  self-image  that  has  been 
built  up  over  childhood  years  is  now  shattered.  It  is  this 
shattering  in  his  own  eyes  which  makes  him  unsteady  and 
unsure.  He  is  trying  to  find  a  coherent  image,  and  parents 
and  other  adults  must  help  him  construct  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  young  adolescent  may  feel  he  is 
grown  up  and  then  discover  the  restrictions  or  barriers  which 
still  separate  him  from  the  adult  world.  There  is  a  story  of  a 
twelve-year-old  at  a  family  party.  She  has  just  changed 
— and  changed  under  protest — from  the  careless  little  girl 
who  wore  blue  jeans  and  rather  soiled  polo  shirts  to  the 
young  lady  with  nylons  and  lipstick.  She  is  very  conscious  of 
her  changed  status;  she  helps  graciously  at  the  party,  greets 
guests  with  new  self-conscious,  well-chosen  words,  and  ex- 
pects that  everyone  will  now  treat  her  as  a  mature  person. 

To  the  observer  she  seems  to  be  happy — smiling,  making 
conversation,  sitting  with  the  older  adolescents  and  adults. 
Later,  the  party  over,  she  bursts  into  tears.  "No  one  talked  to 
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me  the  whole  evening!"  The  sudden  realization  that  she  is 
still  a  child  is  a  blow.  She  feels  her  lack  of  status  as  an 
adult  and  the  loneliness  of  separation  from  childhood.  This 
in-between  state  is  confusing  and  often  depressing  for  the 
young  adolescent. 


Guilt  and  Adolescence 

The  period  of  finding  a  new  and  acceptable  self-image  is 
Dne  that  may  breed  a  complex  load  of  guilt  in  the  adolescent, 
iis  feelings  toward  parents  are  mixed,  though  he  may  not  be 
conscious  or  want  to  be  conscious  of  this  mix-up.  His  first 
discovery  of  sex  may  provoke  "silly"  behavior,  an  excited 
interest  in  the  opposite  sex,  a  fight  against  parental  restrict- 
ions on  late  hours,  parties,  or  certain  friendships.  Then  there 
are  the  impulses  he  cannot  help,  the  melancholy  moods,  the 
iaydreams  and  fantasies.  All  of  these  may  result  in  feelings 
of  deep  guilt. 

Almost  every  case  history  of  "problem"  adolescents  shows 
that  the  child  goes  through  the  first  intense,  excited  stage  of 
dolescence  and  then  suddenly,  from  having  been  a  "well- 
ehaved,"  conforming  child,  becomes  anti-social,  anti-adult, 
d  turns  to  a  crowd  of  friends  who  openly  defy  conventions, 
ut  we  know  that  adolescent  feeling  alone  does  not  provoke 
s  sudden  complete  disregard  for  society.  There  is  usually 
history  of  intense  guilt  about  the  body,  harsh  parental 
unishment  for  past  childish  behavior,  and  extremely  rigid 
amily  rules  for  conduct.  The  coming  of  adolescent  feeling, 
n  top  of  the  self-image  the  child  has  had,  is  the  proof  to 
im  of  what  he  has  been  told:  he  is  "bad,"  and  the  effort  to 

good"  seems  hopeless. 
Why  is  it  so  important  to  let  the  people  who  matter  know 
how  you  feel?  We  don't  know.  Probably  because  you're  never 
sure  (until  you  get  it  out)  how  they'll  feel  about  the  way  you 
eel,  and  whether  you're  okay — and  possibly  right — when 
you  feel  that  way! 

The  tragedy  of  disturbed,  unhappy  children  does  not  lie  in 
their  inability  to  express  their  feelings.  Far  from  it:  usually 
they  "express"  so  much  in  harmful  behavior  that  no  one  can 
ive  with  them.  The  pity  is  that  they  have  been  unable  to  say 
t  adequately  to  the  people  who  really  count,  to  those  at 
whom  the  feeling  is  really  directed,  and  then  to  get  the  kkid 
;>f  response  which  says:  "You're  still  acceptable.  We  all  feel 
that  way.  Things  others  do  make  us  mad — but  we  get  over  it. 
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You've  got  perfectly  good  reason  for  being  mad  occasionally 
— just  as  we  do.  You  can't  love  us  all  the  time,  steadily. 
We're  not  that  good." 

The  young  adolescent's  intense  guilt  about  himself  can 
stifle  the  desire  to  seek  others  beyond  the  family  for  com- 
panionship or  love.  Or  it  can  mean  that  he  turns  to  others  in 
an  indiscriminate  fashion,  trying  to  prove  he  is  acceptable. 
Unless  adults  help  to  lighten  the  load  by  what  they  say,  guilt 
about  an  adolescent's  behavior  may  interfere  with  his  work 
and  get  in  the  way  of  healthy  relationships  with  the  opposite 
sex.  The  sensation  of  being  no  good,  or  only  doubtfully  good, 
of  continually  wondering  whether  he  is  doing  the  right  thing, 
is  confusing  and  weakening  to  his  judgment  and  self-dis- 
cipline. 

An  adolescence  spent  fighting  childish  feelings  of  guilt, 
rage,  and  helplessness  is  a  waste  of  precious  life-time  when 
young  men  and  women  should  be  able  to  admire  themselves 
for  what  they  can  do.  They  need  the  kind  of  rules,  demands, 
and  parental  attitudes  that  will  save  them  from  this  intense 
guilt.  Groups  of  adolescents  also  need  approved  places  and 
times  for  having  fun  so  that  they  are  not  continually  afraid 
that  anything  short  of  adult  "fun"  is  silly  or  wrong. 


Middle  to  Late  Adolescence: 
Reorganization 

The  fluid  quality  of  early  adolescence  may  lead,  then,  to  a 
new  image  of  the  person,  and  to  new  possibilities  for  behavior, 
or  to  a  sharper  outlining  and  accenting  of  the  "same  old" 
image  of  the  past. 

The  early  adolescent  has  been  preoccupied  with  his  new 
relationships  with  his  agemates.  These  may  create  bewilder- 
ment; he  has  to  be  (he  feels)  so  many  different  kinds  of  peo- 
ple: the  person  he  is  at  home,  the  person  he  tries  to  be  with 
his  friends,  the  person  he  is  in  school.  He  may  feel  hypo- 
critical, untrue  to  himself,  or  he  may  feel  unable  to  make  all 
these  people  add  up  to  one  true  person. 

So  after  the  excitement  (and  often  disappointment)  of 
early  adolescence,  the  boy  or  girl  may  turn  to  interests  and 
friendships  with  a  few  members  of  his  own  sex  group.  Here 
he  can  be  himself  and  find  a  recognized  status. 

Many  boys  who  are  maturing  slowly  enter,  in  the  mid-teens, 
a  period  when  lethargy  and  inability  to  work  easily  are 
marked.  They  may  turn  away  from  the  opposite  sex  and  take 
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f  efuge  in  male  companionship.  They  may  exhibit  some  of  the 

>  ypical  disorganization  of  early  adolescence,  even  to  sloppi- 
tess  in  clothing  and  body  care. 

i     It  is  very  important  to  encourage  these  middle-adolescent 

■  >oys,  as  well  as  girls,  to  develop  their  masculine  and  feminine 
i  nterests  with  others  of  their  own  sex.  For  one  thing,  such 
.  companionship  provides  a  way  of  developing  physical  skills, 
t  especially  in  boys,  and,  for  another,  it  helps  neutralize  the 
;  competition  for  dates  and  popularity  which  may  leave  the 

>  foung  person  bewildered  about  his  capacities. 

,  In  the  middle  to  late  teens,  also,  the  adolescent,  having 
»  emerged  from  the  closeness  to  his  parents  of  earlier  years, 

■  may  turn  for  approval  and  love  to  one  member  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.  His  need  for  complete  acceptance  as.  a  person  may  be 

.  especially  keen,  because  of  social  demands,  school  demands, 
i  and  his  own  mixed-up  feelings  about  himself  and  his  past. 
\  So  you  may  find  early  love  relationships  developing  in  this 
,  period  as  situations  where  adolescents  feel  they  are  accepted 
i  for  themselves  and  where  they  may  act  out  their  ideals  for 
I  themselves  as  grown-up  men  and  women. 


?» 


'Puppy  Love 

The  development  of  a  more  mature  love  pattern  for  adult- 
hood is  one  of  the  preoccupations  and  tasks  of  the  middle 
to  late  adolescent.  This  means  development  of  the  ability  to 
give  as  well  as  to  get.  It  means  discovery  of  an  ability  to  com- 
municate with  others,  to  trust  them,  and  to  learn  what  is 
harmful  and  what  is  good  for  them  (and  for  everyone)  in 
love  relationships. 

What  we  unwisely  call  "puppy  love,"  which  occurs  usually 
in  the  middle-adolescent  period,  is  the  first  flowering  of  the 
adolescent's  giving.  Such  love  often  expresses  all  the  protective, 
generous  impulses  of  a  person  and  transference  of  his  devotion 
from  his  parents  to  another  person.  Especially  when  an 
adolescent  has  had  a  warm  relationship  to  a  parent,  in  mid- 
adolescence  he  seems  to  turn  the  deep,  protective  love  to 
another  person. 

Such  love,  like  the  adolescent's  guilt  or  mixed  feelings 
toward  parents,  may  result  in  hurt,  or  in  very  good  growth 
for  the  growing  person.  Here  again  experience  outside  home 
and  parents'  attitudes  are  the  most  important  forces  which 
determine  the  outcome. 

Therefore,  if  parents  consider  their  son's  or  daughter's 
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feelings  as  legitimate  and  deep,  they  can  now  give  the  youth 
a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  which  love  for  other  people 
involves,  of  the  occasional  hurts  which  any  kind  of  love  al- 
ways involves.  Also,  the  youth  must  understand  that  he  still 
needs  many  experiences  with  different  kinds  of  people,  so 
that  he  can  go  on  developing  as  a  person  and  finding  out 
more  about  himself  and  others.  Early  love  can  be  a  retreat  or  I 
withdrawal  for  young  people  unless  we  provide  opportunities 
for  doing  things  together,  and  work  out  situations  where  they  I 
can  go  on  finding  satisfaction  and  prestige,  too. 

This  love  of  middle  or  later  adolescence,  like  the  love  of 
adults,  can  contribute  to  creativity  and  "giving"  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  can  be  a  dynamic  for  pursuing  goals,  for] 
working,  and  for  self-improvement. 

You  can't  teach  or  lecture  to  any  adolescent  in  terms  of 
general  ethical  standards.  The  specific  situation,  in  this  case 
a  love  relationship,  is  what  starts  him  thinking  specifically — 
about  his  behavior  in  relation  to  others,  about  the  full  mean- 
ing of  sexuality,  and  about  the  meaning  to  another  person 
of  what  he  does.  With  the  feeling  of  love,  sex  becomes  human 
and  can  be  understood  by  the  adolescent  as  an  interpersonal, 
human  relationship.  When  another  person's  welfare  is  dear, 
then  an  adolescent  can  understand  why  and  when  control  is 
necessary.  He  has  to  consider  himself  (and  should  be  told  that 
he  has  this  right),  his  goals  and  his  self-image;  also,  he  should 
be  told  that  others  should  consider  him,  his  feelings,  and 
his  worth. 

The  adolescent  should  have  a  respect  for  what  he  wants 
and  chooses,  and  should  learn  to  understand  that  he  doesn't 
continually  have  to  be  the  person  who  gives  everything.  That 
is  not  good  for  his  future  or  for  the  other  person. 

When  adolescents  learn  that  one  has  to  make  an  effort  to 
develop  relationships,  to  give  and  to  find  satisfactions,  that 
one  has  to  have  a  "healthy  selfishness"  about  one's  own 
feelings  and  a  healthy  self-love  about  one's  body  and  one's 
capacities,  then  the  hurts  or  rejections  which  may  come  in 
this  early  deep  love  do  not  "swamp"  the  young  person,  make 
him  feel  bitter,  or  give  him  the  notion  that  he  is  unlovable. 

Without  deprecating  other  young  people,  we  can  ask  our 
adolescents  to  understand  that  few  of  us,  or  few  of  them,  are 
mature  enough  to  understand  what  they  do  to  hurt  others 
and  that,  without  being  callous  or  rigid  people,  we  need  to 
hold  certain  defenses,  and  we  need  occasionally  to  reject 
things  that  others  do  which  are  harmful  to  us.  A  wife  or  a 
husband  cannot  always  accept  the  demands  or  suggestions 
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of  a  spouse.  She  or  he  needs  to  know  when  they  create  re- 
sentment and  why — and  be  honest  about  it. 

This  is  the  lesson  children  should  learn  when  they  quarrel 
with  some  of  our  demands.  A  little  girl  who  always  "gives" 
to  her  father  or  mother  what  is  wanted,  and  gets  acceptance 
in  that  way,  is  not  going  to  have  a  great  deal  of  strength  for 
deciding  what  she  wants  (or  doesn't  want)  in  a  later  love  re- 
lationship. She  must  be  told  not  to  fear  that  she  will  lose  love 
when  she  rejects  some  parental  demands,  for  her  own  good. 
She  should  be  helped  to  understand  why  she  rejects  demands, 
and  why  she  wishes  to  do  what  she  thinks  is  wiser  for  her  and 
her  needs. 

The  very  best  aspect  of  adolescence  in  America  is  the  con- 
stant companionship  between  the  two  sexes.  Boys  and  girls 
get  to  know  one  another  as  people — to  rate  one  another  as 
people,  and  to  expect  sincere  behavior.  If  you  know  any  boys 
and  girls  who  were  reared  in  the  old  tradition  of  complete 
isolation  of  sexes,  you  also  know  the  stiff  and  scared  atmos- 
phere of  distance  between  the  two.  You  know,  too,  the  story 
of  the  girl  who  feels  the  first  flush  of  attraction  to  a  male 
(having  known  mighty  few  males),  "falls  in  love,"  marries, 
and — wham! — finds  out  there  is  nothing  really  basically  at- 
tractive to  her  in  the  man  she  has  married. 

Today  most  boys,  as  well  as  girls,  are  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  and  play  with  members  of  the  other  sex,  and 
are  much  more  level-headed  and  open-eyed  about  "sex"  and 
the  female's  role  in  getting  attention.  But  boys,  too,  want  love 
and  admiration,  and  so  they  must  get  some  sense  of  who 
they  are,  what  they  have  to  offer,  and  what  their  masculine 
responsibilities,  now  and  in  the  future,  are.  Each  sex  helps 
the  other,  in  control  as  well  as  in  love  and  mating,  and,  though 
we  don't  want  our  boys  hard-headed,  we  do  want  them  to 
feel  somewhat  self-protective  in  their  relationships,  and 
honest  about  girls  and  their  feelings.  There  is  no  point  in 
having  a  boy  become  tied  to  a  girl  he  doesn't  love  because 
what  he  wants  desperately  is  some  attention  and  love. 

Very  often  an  early  love  relationship,  in  which  one  mem- 
ber idealizes  the  other  and  "gives  his  whole  heart,"  may  be 
dissolved  when  a  young  person  realizes  that  he  has  been 
giving  everything  and  not  having  any  fun  himself!  This  may 
mean  a  hurt,  and  a  deep  hurt.  But  with  an  understanding  of 
the  reason  such  relationships  may  fail  (because  of  one  person's 
inability  to  give,  to  be  flexible,  to  be  aware  of  the  other's 
needs)  a  young  person  may  then  begin  to  discover  that  he 
has  to  consider  himself,  and  has  to  base  his  relationships  on 
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common  understanding  and  interests,  and  mutual  ability  to 
meet  problems  halfway.  Many  people  don't  find  this  out  until 
after  marriage  or  even  after  divorce. 

Our  privately  coined  word  for  such  experiences  is  "good" 
traumas  ("good"  hurts),  since  we  cannot  find  another  word  or 
phrase  in  the  literature  that  describes  them.  Hurts  can  be 
growing  experiences  for  anyone,  and  usually  are.  It  is  up  to  us 
to  help  the  adolescent  understand  them  and  face  forward! 


Creative  Growth 

As  we  have  said  again  and  again,  feeling  or  impulse  in 
human  beings  finds  a  channel  in  creative  work.  Adolescents 
write  poetry  and  read  it,  collect  records,  think  philosophi- 
cally. Physical  expression  is  not  enough  for  the  human  race, 
not  even  for  man  at  his  "primitive"  level.  The  power  and 
depth  of  human  feeling  have  become  the  great  music,  art, 
and  literature  of  the  past.  We  cheat  our  adolescents  when  we 
deny  them  chances  to  create,  because  we  are  blocking  a  chan- 
nel of  expression  which  not  only  is  valid  and  socially  accept- 
able, but  in  turn  enriches  the  feelings  that  already  exist.  If 
we  had  our  way,  we'd  provide  in  every  high  school  a  room 
with  every  kind  of  art  material  for  adolescents,  including  even 
the  sand  and  toys  that  young  children  use.  And  in  this  room 
we'd  let  the  adolescent  combine  materials  as  he  wished,  so 
that,  once  more  as  when  he  was  a  child,  he  could  begin  to 
realize  anew  the  texture  of  things,  the  endless  possibilities  for 
putting  feeling  and  impulse  into  form  and  structure. 

The  middle-to-late  adolescent  often  becomes  philosophical, 
relating  his  own  feelings  to  those  of  all  mankind.  He  is  con- 
cerned about  the  common  man,  about  life,  peace,  happiness, 
about  his  relationships  to  his  parents  and  to  others.  He  is  now 
better  able  to  criticize  himself  and  to  determine  his  own  values 
for  living.  He  can  be  encouraged  to  do  things  for  others,  and 
to  consider  helping  others  as  an  important  part  of  his  goals. 

He  is  interested  in  ethical  considerations:  why  do  people  do 
things  that  are  unfair,  unjust,  when  we  are  taught  not  to?  In 
other  words,  he  looks  at  his  ideals  for  behavior  and  contrasts 
them  with  real  situations  where  people  do  not  live  up  to 
ideals.  This  poses  a  personal  problem:  what  course  should 
we  choose  in  certain  situations  where  some  people  are  dis- 
honest, unfair? 

Very  often  what  the  later  adolescent  sees  as  his  "disillusion- 
ment" in  people  is  actually  an  unwillingness  to  face  his  own 
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tasks  and  problems.  Instead  of  parental  solicitude,  he  may 
need  a  little  push  toward  experiences  on  summer  jobs,  toward 
taking  more  responsibility  in  planning  for  himself  insofar  as 
an  allowance  is  concerned,  family  jobs,  vacations,  and  so  on. 

Sometimes  the  older  adolescent  turns  back  for  parental 
support  in  this  "disillusionment,"  rather  than  face  his  own 
inadequacies.  Frequently  a  parental  nudge  toward  greater 
independence,  as  well  as  more  personal  responsibility  for  the 
young  person,  gives  him  a  chance  to  grapple  with  real  prob- 
lems in  everyday  terms  and  to  translate  his  ideals  into  his 
own  self-propelled  actions. 

This  does  not  mean  that  "disillusionment"  is  an  abnormal 
reaction  in  adolescence  by  any  means.  There  is  sl  wide  dis- 
crepancy between  our  ideals  and  actions.  Today  especially 
the  adolescent  comes  to  the  threshold  of  maturity  and  is  sad- 
dened by  what  he  sees.  So  are  adults. 

But  the  important  thing  for  parents  to  remember  is  that 
adolescents  need  to  know  their  communities,  their  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  they  need  (as  we  point  out  in  the  school 
section)  to  find  real  ways  of  working  to  make  better  communi- 
ties. There  are  lots  of  good  people  as  well  as  bad  people  in 
the  world.  Adolescents  need  to  discover  this,  and  to  discover 
the  complexity  of  jobs  and  the  good  hard  work  that  goes  into 
doing  those  jobs  well. 


Being  an  Individual  "N 

From  the  age  of  fifteen  to  about  eighteen  most  adolescents  I 
seem  to  "settle  down";  they  enjoy  friendships,  dates,  parties.  \ 
Rebelliousness  at  home  still  occurs,  but,  on  the  whole,  they 
learn  to  compromise  about  late  hours,  jobs  to  be  done,  cloth- 
ing allowances;  they  are  more  reasonable  about  polite  or  con- 
ventional behavior  with  adults,  relatives,  friends. 

In  general,  when  the  adolescent  has  a  satisfying  relation- 
ship with  his  contemporaries,  there  seems  to  be  once  more  a 
minimum  of  irritability  and  disturbance  with  parents.  This 
does  not  mean  the  adolescent  is  placid  or  agreeable  to  all 
rules  and  regulations.  However,  he  is  better  able  to  manage 
explosiveness  and  to  talk  reasonably  or  humorously  about 
home  demands. 

You  may  often  find  that  very  normal  boys  or  girls  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  show  their  attitudes  to  authority  by  occasional 
Halloween-like  pranks,  or  by  stunts  or  by  mischievous  pilfer- 
ing— of  subway  posters,  signs,  and  the  like.  Usually  there  is 
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a  sort  of  bravado  which  is  not  malicious  destructiveness  but 
mainly  a  challenge  to  the  adult  world — taking  a  dare,  making 
a  gesture  of  defiance  without  actually  damaging  the  world. 

Again,  however,  we  have  to  caution  parents  about  thinking 
of  a  "typical"  adolescent.  Not  only  is  each  one  different  in 
his  rate  of  body  development,  but  each  one  may  have  his  own 
special,  different  life  history  and  difficulties.  You  may  find 
one  girl  bubbly,  excited,  happy  at  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
thirteen,  when  she  has  just  found  out  she  is  able  to  be  grown- 
up, wear  lipstick,  stay  out  late  occasionally,  and  have  dates. 
Two  years  later,  if  she  does  not  get  along  with  most  of  her 
schoolmates,  or  if  there  are  no  boys  who  date  her,  or  if  school 
pressure  and  home  pressure  for  achievement  are  bearing  down 
hard  on  her,  she  may  show  some  of  the  disorganization,  ex- 
plosiveness,  resentments  which  we  often  associate  with  young 
adolescence  (twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen). 

On  the  whole,  middle  to  late  adolescence  is  a  time  when 
the  boy  or  girl  practices  being  an  individual  As  in  the  pre- 
adolescent  days,  he  begins  to  develop  a  social  personality  all 
his  own:  he  tries  to  find  the  places  where  he  is  strong;  he 
likes  being  "different,"  especially  when  he  gains  recognition 
for  it.  When  he  cannot  get  this  acceptance  from  his  con- 
temporaries he  may  try  to  get  it  from  adults  by  being  a 
good  scholar,  a  good  talker,  a  good  son  or  daughter. 

The  boy  or  girl  now  brings  his  friends  home  because  he 
can  accept  and  enjoy  his  family's  "different"  qualities.  He  feels 
proud  of  the  special  character  of  his  parents,  too.  He  wants 
to  be  treated  as  an  adult,  listened  to,  and  respected. 

The  middle-to-late  adolescent  has  learned  to  build  a  facade, 
a  pattern,  for  dealing  with  frustrations,  with  the  opposite  sex, 
with  his  work,  with  adults.  With  this  pattern  he  maintains 
his  balance,  protects  himself  from  being  hurt,  either  by  others 
or  by  his  own  feelings  of  inadequacy. 

The  outside  superficial  "coating"  of  earlier  adolescence 
with  clothes  and  make-up  is  refined  into  ways  of  behaving, 
talking,  joking,  working  that  make  up  one  definite  individual. 
When  you  read  a  high-school  yearbook  with  its  descriptions 
of  the  graduating-class  members,  you  find  that  every  boy  or 
girl  has  a  niche  of  his  own;  not  only  has  he  become  a  very 
distinct  personality,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  has  "put  himself 
over"  and  been  recognized  by  others  for  his  individuality 
with  its  foibles  or  mannerisms. 

Although  the  boy  or  girl  seems  more  independent  of  par- 
ents than  before,  he  may,  nevertheless,  in  these  mid-years  of 
adolescence,   maintain   a   delicate   balance   and   control   be- 
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tween  his  social  self  outside  home  and  the  kind  of  person  his 
parents  want  him  to  be.  Early  adolescent  rebellion  does  not 
mean  that  a  young  person  releases  himself  from  the  authority 
and  power  of  parents'  words.  In  fact,  the  earlier  rebellion  is 
often  only  a  token,  and  he  may  cover  it  up  or  deny  it  to  him- 
self. 

So  you  have  a  wide  range  of  adolescent  behavior  which 
serves  (a)  as  a  protection  for  each  young  person  against  his 
own  feelings  and  (b)  as  a  social  outlet  for  feelings  which  he 
does  not  or  cannot  express  to  parents. 

You  find  the  disturbed  adolescent  at  one  end  of  the  scale, 
taking  out  on  himself  or  society  the  helpless  feeling,  the  sense 
of  "badness"  which  he  carries  from  earlier  days.  You  have 
the  "normal"  range  of  behavior:  the  boy  who  blames  others 
(not  himself,  not  parents)  for  his  difficulties;  the  girl  who  is 
sulky  or  sullen  with  adults  but  bright  and  witty  with  her 
contemporaries;  the  youth  who  is  afraid  of  the  rejection 
or  competition  of  his  agemates,  seeks  approval  and  compan- 
ionship in  the  adult  world.  Then  there  is  the  responsible  boy 
or  girl  who  ties  himself  in  knots  of  self-blame  or  self-criti- 
cism, worrying  about  his  deficiencies,  unable  to  turn  anger 
or  resentment  against  his  parents  or  against  his  friends. 

The  middle-to-late  adolescent,  therefore,  may  still  have 
some  important  tasks  to  face  (a)  in  revising  his  picture  of 
himself,  (b)  in  facing  his  resentments  against  the  adult  world, 
and  therefore  (c)  in  accepting  his  mixed  feelings  about  his 
parents  without  feeling  disloyal — in  other  words,  in  seeing 
them  as  people  toward  whom  he  can  (and  does)  direct  his 
resentment  as  well  as  love — and,  finally,  (d)  in  taking  his 
work  in  his  own  hands,  making  his  own  life,  instead  of  blam- 
ing others  for  the  problems  he  faces. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  older  adolescent  is  a  bundle 
of  sulks  or  repressions.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  frequently  at 
his  happiest;  parents  are  often  impressed  with  the  charm  and 
kindness  of  their  sons  and  daughters  at  this  age,  with  the 
deepening  understanding  and  humor  about  life  shown  by 
the  young  people.  A  short  while  ago  we  read  a  statement  by 
seventeen-year-olds  declaring  that  they  were  looking  forward 
to  the  happiest  years  of  their  lives! 

As  a  sociable  person  the  boy  or  girl  may  have  a  good  time; 
as  an  individual  he  may  still  reflect  unsureness  about  him- 
self in  his  attitudes  to  work  and  to  adults.  Again,  this  does  not 
mean  that  adults  should  look  for  problems  that  do  not  exist. 
Rather,  it  means  helping  the  adolescent  to  face  and  cope  with 
difficulties  that  do  exist.  Very  frequently  the  core  of  such 
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difficulties  lies  in  the  fear  of  failure,  and  often  help  in  assess- 
ing his  strengths  gives  the  later  adolescent  a  basis  for  look- 
ing at  his  mistakes  or  problems  honestly. 

Revising  the  Self-Image 

The  later  adolescent,  then,  is  laying  down  foundations  for 
adult  patterns  of  conduct  with  others.  Most  frequently  it  is 
the  school  person,  teacher  or  guidance  worker,  who  sees 
areas  where  a  boy  or  girl  is  dodging  his  problems  or  build- 
ing up  behavior  patterns  and  attitudes  that  result  in  unhappi- 
ness  for  the  person  himself.  The  following  patterns  are  most 
frequent. 

1.  A  boy  or  girl  may  set  up  attitudes  to  adult  authority 
that  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  the  acceptance  and 
support  he  needs;  he  shuts  himself  off  from  the  advice  or 
friendliness  of  the  adult  world.  Such  a  "chip  on  the  shoulder" 
attitude  usually  results  from  a  fearfulness  about  himself  and 
his  work:  "Criticism  means  I  am  all  bad  and  all  wrong."  This 
bottled-up  fear  of  failure  is  often  a  reason  for  escaping  work, 
for  choosing  jobs  or  friendships  that  are  not  really  sound  or 
satisfying  for  the  young  person. 

2.  The  later  adolescent  may  be  obsessed  by  adult  stand- 
ards, and  so,  again,  he  is  overcritical  of  himself  and  afraid 
to  make  mistakes. 

3.  The  young  man  or  woman  may  be  afraid  of  the  respon- 
sibilities and  jobs  that  his  own  sex  involves.  Again,  this  may 
mean  that  he  is  afraid  of  repeating  the  pattern  set  by  his 
father  or  mother — or  he  may  be  fearful  of  losing  their  pro- 
tection. 

So  once  more  we  make  a  plea  that  parents  help  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  think  of  themselves  and  their  jobs  as  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  parents'  jobs.  We  ask  parents  to  urge 
their  adolescents  to  face  their  work  without  fear  of  making 
mistakes,  to  say,  "This  is  a  life  that  has  never  been  lived  be- 
fore, and  you  are  a  person  entitled  to  have  likes  and  dis- 
likes, choices  of  your  own."  We  ask  parents  not  to  be  afraid 
of  occasional  anger;  often  it  gives  the  adolescent  a  chance 
to  protest  in  turn  and  to  release  his  own  angry  feelings. 

In  these  years  it  is  so  easy  for  parents  to  be  overprotective, 
to  offer  themselves  as  the  kind  of  people  who  will  always  be 
there  to  make  things  right,  smooth,  and  easy  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

There  may  be  situations  where  adolescents  really  need 
help :  schools  that  are  unwise  in  their  pressures  either  socially 
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or  academically;  work  situations  where  the  adolescent  starts 
to  do  something  he  is  not  able  to  do.  In  such  cases  we  may 
need  honestly  to  take  stock  with  the  adolescent  of  the  school 
or  the  friends  or  the  job,  and  help  him,  if  it  is  at  all  possible, 
to  change  and  to  feel  that  a  change  can  be  made  for  the 
better.  Sometimes  such  a  change  makes  all  the  difference 
between  a  defeated,  unhappy  adolescent  and  a  purposeful, 
capable  one. 

We  need  to  love  our  adolescents — yes,  to  admire  them  and 
state  our  admiration  for  them.  We  need  to  show  interest  in 
their  work,  in  their  friends,  in  their  ideas.  But  we  also  need 
to  make  clear  that  they  have  certain  jobs  to  do,  such  as 
getting  along  with  their  contemporaries,  being  men  or  wom- 
en on  their  own,  which  we  cannot  obliterate  or  smooth  out 
with  our  love.  The  problems  they  face,  the  people  they  meet 
are  important;  dodging  them,  by  blaming  others  or  them- 
selves or  us,  does  not  lead  to  a  solution  of  human  relation- 
ships or  happiness  for  the  individual. 

We  have  to  remember  continually  that  it  is  as  satisfying 
for  the  adolescent  to  get  over  a  "hump"  as  it  is  for  the  young 
child  to  climb  his  first  Jungle-Gym  or  ride  his  first  two- 
wheeler — as  long  as  he  is  not  plagued  by  our  distrust  in  his 
ability  or  in  other  people. 

And,  parents,  don't  be  disturbed  by  your  awareness  of 
your  boy's  or  girl's  troubles.  Keep  your  faith  in  his  ability 
to  deal  with  them,  and  don't  make  him  feel  he  is  a  "prob- 
lem" adolescent.  Listen  to  what  the  good  teachers  have  to 
say;  hold  back  on  your  pressures  and  your  interference  when 
this  is  indicated.  If  your  adolescent  needs  special  help  from  a 
counselor  or  therapist  who  knows  adolescents,  your  child  is 
not  the  only  one.  The  stresses  and  strains  on  you  and  your 
family  today,  and  on  the  adolescent,  may  lead  to  tension 
you  or  he  cannot  understand  without  the  experienced  help 
of  an  outsider. 

As  we  note  elsewhere,  the  so-called  adolescent  revolt  may 
occur  when  the  young  person  is  in  his  late  high-school  or 
early  college  years.  Today  young  adolescents  are  very  fre- 
quently protected  socially  and  economically  so  that  there  is 
no  occasion  for  deep  personal  anxiety  about  the  future,  or 
even  for  rebellion  against  parents. 

Finally,  however,  when  mature  work  choices  must  be 
made,  when  the  young  man  or  woman  has  to  decide  what  he 
can  do  on  his  own,  the  late  adolescent  may  go  through  a 
period  of  revolt  that  reflects  his  new  evaluation  of  himself. 
You  may  then  find  depression,  disagreement  with  or  criti- 
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cism  of  parents,  work  choices  in  opposition  to  parents* 
plans,  that  sadden  or  bewilder  the  older  generation.  Again, 
we  have  to  remember  that  the  adolescent  does  really  have  to 
face  himself,  rather  than  assume  a  position  of  parent-blamer. 
The  important  thing  for  parents  and  for  him  to  realize  is 
that  his  life  is  still  his  own  job,  that  there  are  many  ways  to 
approach  the  job,  and  that  what  he  needs  mainly  is  to  gain 
confidence  by  doing  the  job  in  his  own  way  with  the 
advice  and  help  perhaps  of  an  adult  other  than  parents. 

Retreat 

After  the  initial  excitement  of  early  adolescence,  some 
later  adolescents  may  retreat  into  intellectual  endeavor,  into 
art  or  music  or  science.  This  can  happen  when  they  feel  that 
the  boy-girl  atmosphere  merits  parental  disdain,  or  when  it 
appears  to  be  a  threat  that  asks  too  much  effort  or  increases 
their  feelings  of  helplessness. 

There  is  no  absolute  "normal"  pattern  of  behaving  for 
later  adolescence.  Every  young  person  tries  to  strike  a  "bal- 
ance"— to  do  what  is  acceptable  in  the  best  way  he  can.  He 
uses  his  own  safeguards  according  to  his  abilities,  in  what- 
ever area  they  may  be.  Sometimes  an  intensive  retreat  to  art 
or  studies  is  a  way  of  protecting  himself  from  the  hurts  of 
deep  relationships.  Very  often  this  is  far  wiser  than  follow- 
ing prevailing  group  patterns.  We  have  to  be  careful  of  tag- 
ging such  behavior  as  anti-social  or  escapist.  In  later  adoles- 
cence the  group  is  not  so  necessary  for  protection,  and  the 
young  man  or  woman  is  more  able  to  work  and  think  as  an 
individual. 

"Slump" 

In  the  middle  to  late  adolescent  period,  when  a  youth 
seeks  his  own  social  and  intellectual  goals  apart  from  what 
parents  want,  there  may  be  definite  "slumps"  in  achievement. 
This  drop  very  often  indicates  that  his  attention  has  been 
turned  to  human  relationships  and  to  his  own  feelings.  Fre- 
quently he  cannot  maintain  clear  intellectual  thinking  when 
situations  are  loaded  with  feelings  and  emotion. 

He  is  "lazy,"  slow,  dreamy.  Art,  poetry,  music,  dancing 
often  get  much  greater  attention  than  other  work,  and  he  is 
"better"  at  them  than  he  ever  was  earlier;  they  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  express  ideas  plus  feelings.  Just  as  the  little 
child  finds  in  his  play  a  "good"  reflection  of  himself,  so  the 
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adolescent  begins  to  recognize  the  potentialities  for  the  good 
and  positive  in  his  own  feelings  as  translated  into  creative 
efforts. 

Very  frequently  there  is  in  mid-adolescence  a  period  of 
turning  back  to  the  family  for  a  while,  a  kind  of  searching 
for  love  and  approval  which  the  adolescent  may  feel  he  has 
lost.  We  have  known  many  adolescents  going  through  these 
wistful,  lonely  periods.  They  seem  to  want  attention  from 
parents  in  a  special  way,  to  do  things  with  them  again,  and 
to  have  them  show  interest  in  school  and  other  activities. 
They  may  be  mixed-up  about  ethical  considerations  so  far 
as  their  sexuality  is  concerned,  and  they  do  need  to  formu- 
late some  ethical  aspirations  about  themselves  and  about 
men  and  women  in  general.  Don't  be  afraid  to  say  what  you 
feel  is  right  or  wrong — as  long  as  you  don't  give  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  wrong  to  have  f  eelings. 


"Kie  Whole  Adolescent 

For  our  "whole"  adolescent  there  must  be  adults  beyond 
home  as  guides  for  situations  beyond  home,  about  which  we 
may  know  so  little  as  to  confuse  or  embarrass  the  young  per- 
son with  our  interpretations.  In  many  cases  it  is  wise  to  sug- 
gest to  the  adolescent  when  he  is  deeply  troubled  that  he  go 
to  an  adult  beyond  home  whom  he  trusts  for  some  insight 
into  his  own  problem.  Such  adults — guidance  people,  for 
example,  or  therapists,  if  they  are  adults  who  understand  their 
jobs — seldom  give  advice,  but,  as  we  ask  parents  to  do,  try 
to  help  the  adolescent  to  understand  and  help  himself,  show 
him  that  he  has  the  power  to  help  himself. 

It  is  unwise  to  subject  to  scrutiny  every  situation,  every- 
thing an  adolescent  chooses,  asking,  "What's  in  back  of 
that?"  An  adolescent  usually  does  what  is  best  for  him  in 
terms  of  his  defenses,  capacities,  and  past  experiences.  In- 
stead of  microscoping  his  acts  to  look  for  the  "bugs"  in  them, 
let's  ask  him  to  remember  that  various  possibilities  are  open 
when  one  method  doesn't  work;  that  every  relationship  a 
person  has  is  unlike  all  others;  that  relationships  {like  quar- 
rels) depend  on  two  or  more  people,  not  on  one;  and  that 
he  can  meet  people  and  relationships  with  the  ever-present 
possibility  of  changing  his  ideas  and  "growing  them  up." 

Finally  we  ask  parents  not  to  dash  to  books  for  theories  to 
fit  one  particular  adolescent.  Deal  with  the  specific  situation. 
Think  of  it  in  terms  of  you,  the  adolescent's  group,  his  way 
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of  doing  things  now  and  in  the  past,  which  may  give  you 
clues  to  his  strengths  and  his  weaknesses  with  other  people. 
Help  him  to  see  the  situation  as  his  situation  and  how  he,  or 
others,  can  help  to  alter  it.  That  particular  situation  has 
never  been  met  before,  and  you  cannot  reach  conclusions, 
but  you  can  offer  tentative  ways  of  looking  at  it,  so  the  ado- 
lescent won't  feel  deadlocked  or  frightened. 

Have  you  ever  read  an  "Advice  to  the  Lovelorn"  column? 
The  advice  may  be  trite  occasionally,  but  you  can  see  that 
a  skillful  adviser  offers  the  possibilities  (or  call  it  hopeful- 
ness) which  adolescents  need.  They  dig  themselves  into  holes, 
very  often,  worrying  about  problems  all  by  themselves.  Usu- 
ally they  dig  in  because  they  are  so  straightforward  they 
don't  know  what  else  to  do.  A  boy  wants  to  tell  a  girl  that 
he  doesn't  want  to  "go  around"  with  her  any  longer,  but 
doesn't  know  how.  She,  in  turn,  senses  his  attitude  and  calls 
him  uncaring,  unkind.  Then  he  thinks  maybe  it  is  his  fault, 
and  so  on.  The  idea  that  there  is  a  positive  way  of  stating 
things,  or  a  reason  for  considering  himself,  or  even  a  good 
reason  in  terms  of  the  girl  herself,  for  making  a  break,  may 
not  have  occurred  to  him. 

Or  take  jobs.  An  adolescent  may  feel  he  has  to  decide 
"what  to  be"  before  he  takes  any  job.  Not  necessarily.  He  can 
try  a  number  of  things  and  get  to  know  what  he  has  to  offer. 
Again,  many  adolescents  never  think  of  looking  at  it  this  way. 

Finally,  where  sex  is  concerned  we  must  also  consider  the 
specific  "whole"  adolescent  and  what  sexual  impulses  or  expe- 
riences may  do  to  him,  in  terms  of  his  past,  his  friends,  and 
his  goals  in  life.  We  have  to  remember  the  guilt  connected 
with  the  past  and  the  dynamics  operating  from  the  past  and 
from  parents.  For  example,  is  the  adolescent  girl  purposefully 
seeking  sexual  experience  because  in  the  family  she  has  had 
little  recognition  as  a  young  woman?  Or  is  a  boy  trying  to 
prove  his  virility?  Or  has  a  divorce  in  the  family  given  the 
young  person  a  powerful  craving  for  love  and  reassurance? 

Take  the  problem  of  a  deep  tie  to  one  parent.  Is  the 
adolescent  merely  looking  for  a  kind  of  acceptance  which  he 
won't  find  in  his  contemporaries?  His  father  or  mother  may 
need  to  act  more  like  a  father  or  a  mother  to  help  him  break 
the  too  strong  parental  bond  and  turn  to  his  agemates.  To 
effect  the  break,  such  an  adolescent  may  need  just  out-and- 
out  anger  from  the  parent  he  adores;  at  the  same  time  he 
must  realize  that  the  parent   does  really   care  for  him. 

Is  he  trying  to  escape  from  pressures  and  anxiety  in  the 
world,  plus  pressure  in  school  for  achievement,  plus  similar 
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pressure  at  home?  That  is  a  very  common  combination  which 
pushes  the  adolescent  into  what  he  thinks  is  "love." 

Is  he  just  plain  lonesome?  Boys  and  girls  are,  very  often. 
Remember  the  value  of  closeness  at  home,  of  opportunities  to 
talk  sympathetically  and  hopefully  about  the  pressures  and 
anxieties  they  may  be  withstanding.  Often  parents  leave  their 
adolescents  to  the  mercy  of  heavy  pressures  from  schools  or 
other  adults,  without  giving  them  the  idea  of  independence 
and  choice  which  will  help  them  to  deal  with  their  prob- 
lems wisely. 

Not  all  the  adults  beyond  home  are  wise.  Not  all  the  pres- 
sures are  good.  Parents  have  to  help  an  adolescent  to  learn 
to  discriminate,  to  trust  his  feelings  and  his  integrity,  to 
handle  private  problems  carefully  and  thoughtfully  so  that 
his  prestige  and  his  image  in  the  eyes  of  others  won't  be  de- 
stroyed. Girls  especially  need  more  confidence  in  their  femi- 
nine values  and  intuitive  judgments. 

But  don't  give  adolescents  the  idea  that  they  have  to  spread 
their  private  problems  all  over  the  map.  They  need  discretion 
and  privacy,  and  they  need  to  keep  their  feelings  to  them- 
selves unless  they  can  trust  adults.  Their  feelings  are  not 
school  or  public  property,  and  they  shouldn't  be  probed  or 
exposed — even  in  family  discussions.  If  we  want  to  have  our 
adolescent  keep  a  sense  of  what  is  good  taste,  let's  keep  our 
own.  We  don't  "socialize"  our  sex  lives,  or  air  our  private 
emotions,  and  it  is  wrong  to  think  that  the  adolescent  should 
do  so.  A  rude  break  into  an  adolescent's  privacy  very  often 
tears  down  his  defenses  in  behavior,  which  he  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  build. 

The  "whole"  adolescent  needs  our  good  common  sense,  our 
friendship,  and  our  love.  In  writing  of  the  adolescent  we 
often  think  of  the  old  fairy  tale  about  three  boys  who  go  out 
into  the  world  to  seek  their  fortune.  When  the  first  leaves, 
his  mother  asks,  "Will  you  take  a  whole  loaf  of  bread  with 
my  curse,  or  half  a  loaf  with  my  blessing?"  He  chooses  the 
whole  loaf  and  the  curse.  So  does  the  second  brother,  and 
both  of  them  meet  with  misfortune.  The  third  boy  takes  the 
half-loaf  and  the  blessing,  and  thereby,  of  course,  hangs  a 
tale  of  good  fortune. 

So  the  story  of  our  adolescents  is  the  story  of  "seeking 
their  fortunes"  with  whatever  material  assistance  we  give 
them,  however  small — but  always  with  our  blessing.  The 
"curse"  is  the  guilty,  the  "bad"  self-image;  the  blessing  is 
the  "good"  self-image  we  give  them  to  meet  their  problems 
head-on. 
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BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


In  this  chapter  we  consider  the  "long-term  goals"  of  adoles- 
cents— that  is,  what  they  see  as  the  tasks  they  must  accom- 
plish and  what  they  aspire  to  do  in  their  future  lives.  Many 
of  these  goals  are  not  immediate,  do  not  seem  pressing  to 
the  prepubertal  girl  or  boy.  But  they  direct  his  expectations 
and  his  work;  they  affect,  for  example,  the  behavior  of  a 
young  girl  as  she  changes  from  a  little  child  to  a  prepubertal 
girl.  They  affect  the  way  she  dresses  and  talks  to  boys.  They 
focus  her  feelings  about  sex  and  her  ideas  about  being  femi- 
nine. 

j£  Some  societies  have  group  rituals  or  initiation  ceremonies 
^or  channeling  the  feelings  and  behavior  of  pubertal  boys 
and  girls.  The  ritual  may  be  a  tribal  dance  or  a  painful  ini- 
tiation ordeal  or  betrothal  to  a  future  mate.  The  group  says 
in  effect:  This  is  what  you  do  to  become  a  man  or  a  woman. 
You  dress  this  way,  dance  thus,  learn  these  skills;  the  rite 
will  purify  you  and  give  you  acceptance  and  status  in  the 
group.  You  are  no  longer  a  protected  child  but  a  responsible 
participator  in  group  living. 

Our  goals  are  not  so  clearly  stated  or  so  quickly  attained. 
Most  adolescents  are,  for  example,  a  long  way  from  mar- 
riage. But  marriage  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  our  goals,  and 
young  males  and  females  orient  themselves  quite  early  to 
the  picture  of  a  future  married  life.  They  look  for  signs  or 
symbols  of  how  they  should  behave  in  various  stages  of 
adolescence  to  achieve  acceptable  masculinity  or  femininity. 
In  our  society  there  is  a  prolonged  period  of  waiting  and 
preparing  before  the  adolescent  actually  participates  in  adult 
life,  before  he  can  marry  and  have  the  way  of  life  he  desires. 
Even  boys  and  girls  who  are  compelled  to  leave  school  and 
go  to  work  at  the  earliest  possible  age  are  still  regarded  as 
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rinors,  subject  to  parental  and  other  adult  supervision,  and 
^stricted  in  many  ways.  For  a  period  of  years,  then,  adoles- 
ents  must  attempt  to  meet  a  number  of  demands  and  ex- 
ectations,  cope  with  various  difficult  life  tasks,  as  the  only 
fay  to  reach  adulthood.  These  tasks  cannot  be  evaded  or 
ostponed;  the  way  the  adolescent  faces  up  to  them  and  works 
>ut   his   individual    solution   to    his    problems    will   largely 
etermine  the  direction  of  his  adult  life.  We  realize  nowadays 
hat  the  best  preparation  for  tomorrow  is  to  live  fully  and 
adequately  today.  When  the  child  or  adolescent  finds  fulfill- 
nent  in  behavior  that  is  necessary  and  appropriate  at  each 
tage  of  his  development,  he  is  less  likely  to  go  on  burdened 
vith  "unfinished  business,"  which  usually  handicaps  him  as 
le  grows  older  and  still  seeks,  in  various  disguised  ways,  what 
le  failed  to  attain  when  it  was  permissible  and  desirable. 
Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  growing  up  means  more  than 
physical  growth  and  development.  Growing  up  takes  place 
hrough  the  process  of  maturation,  as  the  individual  boy  or 
pi\  gives  up  or  relinquishes  what  he  has  long  believed,  done, 
and  felt,  and  learns  a  new  way  of  thinking,  of  acting,  of  feel- 
ing, and  especially  of  relating  himself  to  others.  Maturation 
therefore  is  often  difficult,  even  painful,  because  it  hurts  to 
abandon  what  one  has  been  accustomed  to,  what  has  been  an 
adequate  and  satisfying  way  of  behaving,  to  learn  a  new 
pattern,  often  awkwardly  and  fearfully.  But  unless  the  indi- 
vidual can  give  up  and  learn  new  patterns  and  new  relations 
with  others,  he  will  continue  to  be  an  infant,  a  child,  an 
adolescent,  unable  to  accept  the  privileges  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  adult  life. 

Maturation,  therefore,  is  the  key  to  healthy,  happy  living, 
as  we  can  see  when  we  look  at  the  many  persons  who  are 
unable  to  "be  their  ages,"  who  cling  to  the  patterns  and  re- 
lations which  were  once  good  but  are  now  inadequate  and 
often  self-defeating.  Maturation  begins  in  early  infancy  and 
should  continue  throughout  life  as  the  individual  accepts 
the  possibilities  for  each  succeeding  age  on  into  old  age.  Since 
the  range  of  such  changes  is  probably  greatest  in  adolescence, 
these  years  are  of  crucial  importance  to  the  individual 
personality  and  his  future  life  career.  How  he  meets  his 
life  tasks  and  how  he  copes  with  them  are  significant,  there- 
fore, not  only  for  his  present  living  but  for  his  future,  be- 
cause each  of  these  life  tasks  and  each  of  his  aspirations  is 
a  sort  of  blueprint  for  his  adult  living. 

We  should  stop  and  reflect  on  the  number  and  variety  of 
these  changes  in  roles  which  the  adolescent  must  achieve, 
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and  then  realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  reconcile  these  new 
roles  into  a  more  or  less  integrated  or  coherent  whole.  The 
adolescent  is  continually  troubled  by  the  question  "Who  am 
I?"  and  must  somehow  discover  himself  as  a  person  who  not 
only  can  but  must  assume  all  these  roles  and  also  be  himself. 

The  adolescent  boy  or  girl  can  no  longer  be  the  familiar 
child  of  his  parents  but  must  become  another  kind  of  son  or 
daughter,  as  well  as  a  new  kind  of  brother  or  sister.  He  begins 
to  develop  the  masculine  or  feminine  role  in  new  relations 
with  parents  and  siblings.  All  the  other  roles — those  of  grand- 
child, nephew,  niece,  pupil,  friend,  especially  relationships 
with  those  adults  who  have  been  called  "aunt"  or  "uncle" — 
must  be  revised  to  permit  the  adolescent  to  become  a  grown- 
up. 

We  may  look  at  the  adolescent,  therefore,  as  a  youthful 
candidate  for  admission  to  our  society,  facing  a  number  of 
tasks  and  requirements,  and  also  aspiring  to  whatever  he  or 
she  cherishes  as  goal  values.  As  we  shall  see,  probably  the 
most  important  element  in  the  life  of  an  adolescent  in  his 
image  of  himself — how  he  actually  pictures  himself,  what 
he  thinks  he  should  be,  and  what  he  hopes  or  strongly  desires 
to  be.  How  he  revises  his  image  of  himself  as  he  grows  older 
is  therefore  often  crucial. 

While  we  must  discuss  these  several  demands  and  aspir- 
ations one  by  one,  we  should  remember  that  they  are  never 
separate  and  distinct — nor  are  they  recognized  in  these  terms 
by  the  adolescent.  Indeed,  adolescents  seldom  reflect  upon 
their  lives  in  such  a  detached  way  and  may  be  astonished  toi 
be  told  what  they  are  actually  doing.  When,  therefore,  w© 
talk  about  the  adolescent's  striving  for  individuality,  his  eager 
search  for  "belonging,"  his  bewilderment  and  often  acute 
anxiety  over  the  masculine — or  feminine — role,  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  looking  at  him  through  adult  eyes,  in 
an  effort  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  active,  often  frantic, 
lives  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls. 

Frequently  people  cannot  or  will  not  accept  changes  in  the 
adolescent,  but  insist  upon  his  continuing  to  be  the  child 
they  have  always  known.  At  the  same  time  the  boy  or  girl 
has  to  be  prepared  to  shift  from  a  familiar  role  to  a  new  and 
not  too  familiar  one,  altering  his  approaches  and  responses 
to  others  to  fit  the  new  relationship.  Inevitably  there  are 
conflicts,  incongruities,  often  disturbing,  and  at  best  embar- 
rassing and  confusing.  The  adolescent  may  wonder:  What 
am  I  expected  to  do?  What  can  I  do  without  getting  into 
trouble  and  provoking  people?  The  company  of  his  own  age 
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group  offers  a  refuge  from  thise  continual  strains  and  disap- 
pointments with  adults,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  brings  other 

stresses. 
As  we  discuss  adolescents'  life  tasks  and  goals,  let  us  re- 
£  member  that  we  are  talking  about  real-life  situations.  Boys 
fand  girls  are  anxiously  striving  to  grow  up,  but  they  are 

*  frequently  blocked  and  defeated  because  they  cannot  discover 
» ippropriate    roles    for    themselves    and    establish    relation- 

*  ships  that  will  help  them  to  alter  their  goals.  Much  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  teen-age  period  arises  from  sheer  lack  of 
s  definition;  adolescents  do  not  know  what  they  can,  cannot, 
-must,  and  must  not  do  in  innumerable  new  and  unexpected 
!•  situations.  Many  of  these  occur  outside  the  home,  and  parents 

pay  not  realize  how  much  their  son  or  daughter  is  genuinely 
il  [disturbed.  And  if  the  parents  also  refuse  to  accept  their 
f  maturing  boy  or  girl,  insist  upon  his  continuing  to  be  a  docile, 
r  obedient  child,  and  try  to  forbid  any  alteration  in  his  behavior 
e — then  the  adolescent  may  indeed  be  in  trouble,  as  we  so 
s  (frequently  see  today. 
t 

t  Life  Tasks:  Finding  a  Place  in 
the  Peer  Group 

V 

r!  When  professional  people  talk  about  the  "peer  group"  they 
s  mean  a  group  of  agemates.  Books  for  teachers  or  guidance 
i  workers  make  frequent  reference  to  what  the  peer  group  de- 
&  mands  of  its  members,  why  certain  behavior  occurs  in  the 
e  peer  group,  how  it  is  shaped  and  channeled  in  the  peer  culture, 
rpere  we  find  stated  some  of  the  reasons  why  children  behave 
IBB  they  do  in  groups,  in  the  process  of  seeking  acceptance 
I  by  their  agemates.  A  few  generations  ago  the  adults  in  and 
a  outside  of  a  home  accepted  young  people  as  people  as  well  as 
\  members  of  a  community.  But  nowadays  there  are  few  such 
friendly  groups  of  adults  and  children  which  fully  accept 
e  growing  youngsters  as  part  of  the  social  scene.  Social  life 
i  separates  the  old  and  young  except  within  the  family,  and 
1  there  are  few  occasions  flexible  enough  to  provide  fun  for 
i  young  and  old  together. 

$     So  the  real  living — finding  happy  times — as  young  people 

grow  up  together  has  become  a  problem  they  often  have  to 

solve  on  their  own.  Their  behavior  has  to  pattern  itself  into 

boy-girl    relationships    slowly,    hesitatingly,    in    a    confused 

o  fashion,   frequently  without   the   guidance  and   sanction  of 

e  adults.  Moreover,  they  go  to  school,  study,  play  in,  and  try  to 
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fit  into  a  society  made  up  of  people  of  many  different  back- 
grounds, with  widely  differing  codes  and  standards.  A  boy  or 
girl  may  rarely,  if  ever,  meet  the  parents  of  his  classmates. 

The  teen-age  child  tries  to  live  at  his  own  level  of  growth 
and  capacity,  and  to  find  others  like  himself.  He  cannot,  at 
twelve  or  fourteen,  meet  the  standards  for  adult  living.  The 
child's  group  sets  patterns  of  behavior  for  a  child,  and  these 
fit  only  roughly  to  the  emotional  stages  of  that  child.  Often 
the  patterns  are  set  by  slightly  older,  often  more  sophisti- 
cated, boys  and  girls  whom  the  younger  ones  greatly  admire  | 
and  wish  to  imitate. 

In  the  teens  many  of  the  current  forms  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination  against  others  of  different  races,  colors,  or 
religions  become  active.  An  adolescent  may  suddenly  find 
himself  rejected,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  fife.  Fre- 
quently boys  and  girls  who  have  no  dislike  for  or  prejudice 
against  any  group  may  join  with  others  in  taunting  or  openly  | 
rejecting  children,  fearful  of  being  left  out  if  they  do  not 
go  along  with  the  crowd.  We  adults  may  consider  this  coward- 
ly, believe  the  boy  or  girl  should  resist  these  unfair  practices. 
But  it  is  asking  a  lot  of  a  teen-ager  to  expect  him  to  take  a 
lone  stand.  If  a  wise  adult  were  present  to  give  support  to 
those  who  don't  like  to  ignore  or  reject  others  on  a  prejudiced 
basis,  many  teen-agers  would  be  relieved  and  ready  to  resist 
the  pressures  which  often  come  from  one  or  two  unhappy 
persons.  Recent  studies  show  that  the  individuals  who  exhibit 
these  anti-social,  prejudiced  traits  are  usually  rigid  and 
insecure  personalities. 

Teen-agers  should  be  able  to  discriminate  in  their  judg- 
ments and  acceptance  of  others,  but  on  the  basis  of  what 
individuals  do  or  fail  to  do  as  persons,  not  because  they 
happen  to  be  members  of  a  group.  Sometimes  our  efforts  to 
prevent  these  group  prejudices  appear  as  pleas  to  refrain 
from  all  evaluations  of  others,  as  if  we  expected  our  children 
to  accept  anything  others  do.  Adolescents  need  help  in  learn- 
ing to  discriminate  wisely. 

The  peer  group  can  be  a  democratic  group  that  gives  every- 
one a  chance  to  show  he  is  a  "good  guy."  It  can  foster  loyalty, 
courage,  sportsmanship.  It  can  provide  the  opportunities  boys  i 
and  girls  need  in  order  to  learn  to  live  with  their  agemates, 
the  generation  with  whom  they  will  later  marry,  work,  and 
play,  as  citizens  and  members  of  their  community.  Thus  all 
over  the  country  we  find  peer  groups  developing  teen-agers' 
potentialities  for  wholesome,  sane  living — as  in  the  4-H  Clubs 
in  rural  areas,  the  groups  in  social  centers  and  schools,  the 
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interest   clubs   and   friendship   groups   fostered   by   various 
youth  organizations. 

Probably  most  important,  and  what  most  of  us  forget  in 
our  serious  armchair  discussions  of  peer  groups,  is  that  they 
provide  what  adolescents  want — -namely,  "fun."  Peer  groups 
are  where  the  child  or  the  adolescent  has  a  good  time!  They 
become  more  important  as  outlets  for  fun  and  gaiety  when 
children  or  adolescents  don't  find  fun  anywhere  else — and  we 
mean  "fun"  in  a  good  sense:  jokes,  laughter,  silliness,  games, 
parties,  sports,  doing  things  together.  The  adolescent  who 
finds  that  everything  he  says  or  thinks  or  does  is  criticized, 
opposed,  or  ridiculed  at  home  may  find  in  the  peer  group 
that  others  like  him,  accept  what  he  says  without  dispute, 
encourage  him  to  "do  his  stuff,"  and  in  general  provide  wel- 
coming, reassuring  company.  In  offering  these  much  needed 
opportunities  to  escape  from  family  scrutiny  and  demands, 
the  peer  group  helps  the  adolescent  to  discover  himself,  to 
try  out  the  new  roles  he  must  learn,  along  with  other  boys 
and  girls  who  are  more  or  less  equally  inexperienced.  Often  a 
boy  or  girl  coming  from  a  loving  but  critical  family  of  high 
standards  finds  for  the  first  time  what  it  is  to  be  admired  and 
accepted  as  a  person. 

The  pull  toward  contemporaries,  the  need  for  group  activi- 
ties and  the  need  to  be  part  of  a  group,  explains  why  the 
teen-ager's  peers  are  important ,  just  as  our  adult  peers  are 
important  to  us  and  affect  our  behavior.  Keep  an  adolescent 
away  from  his  friends  for  a  week,  and  you  will  discover  how 
bored  he  can  get  with  only  adult  society.  When  understanding 
adults,  good  teachers,  or  group  leaders  are  at  hand,  the  peer 
group  is  a  valuable,  positive  challenge  and  aid  to  boys  and 
girls.  The  group  works  out  its  values  in  terms  of  relationships: 
fairness  and  unfairness,  priggishness  or  good  sportsmanship, 
successful  behavior  or  unsuccessful  attempts  to  win  ap- 
proval. The  peer  group,  in  other  words,  puts  its  pressure  on 
each  child  to  give  up  childish  behavior  or  over-adult  behavior, 
or  constant  aggressive  behavior,  and  to  learn  to  act  as  a  social 
being.  It  "trims  him  to  size,"  so  to  speak,  so  that  he  can  and 
will  live  and  work  with  others.  This  is,  we  may  note,  a  positive, 
necessary  aid  to  growing  up.  The  peer  group  also  may  help 
the  child  to  escape  from  many  destructive  feelings  or  desires 
he  may  have.  He  learns  not  to  demand  of  his  own  agemates 
what  he  expects  or  demands  from  parents  and  brothers 
and  sisters.  This  self -limiting  is  especially  important  and 
helpful  in  adolescence. 


The  Negative  Side 

But  when  there  are  no  adults  to  guide  such  groups  and 
help  them  with  their  expectations  and  values — especially  to- 
day, when  values  are  not  taken  for  granted — the  peer  group 
may  provide  something  children  seek,  but  it  may  do  so  in 
ways  that  are  not  constructive,  indeed  in  ways  that  handicap 
and  stunt  the  maturation  of  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl  by 
keeping  him  juvenile  and  irresponsible,  or  by  fostering  indif- 
ference to  anything  but  the  group  and  its  plans.  The  peer 
group  echoes  the  standards  of  the  larger  adult  world.  In  ear- 
lier times  it  was  often  more  stable  than  it  is  today.  For  ex- 
ample, Mark  Twain's  picture  of  young  people  shows  a  group  | 
far  different  from  those  of  modern  times. 

Parents  must  be  quite  clear  about  the  dual  or  reciprocal 
situation:  the  boy's  (or  girl's)  need  for  his  group  to  pattern 
his  behavior,  and  the  group's  need  for  good,  helpful,  under-  j 
standing  guidance  from  schools,  community  groups,  church 
groups.  We  need  adults  who  can  give  the  peer  group  an 
image  of  "good"  goals  and  can  let  it  work  for  such  goals.  You 
cannot  expect  to  do  all  this  at  home  by  yourself  for  your 
child  alone.  We  cannot  hope  to  do  in  the  adolescent  years 
what  we  have  done  earlier  for  our  children.  We  need  the 
assistance  of  school  groups  and  community  groups,  and  we 
should  support  and  strengthen  them. 

At  this  point  many  parents  will  ask,  "Does  my  child  have 
to  do  all  the  silly,  crazy  things  the  others  do?  Must  my  child 
conform  to  these  vulgar  fads  and  senseless  antics?  Must  she 
dress  and  speak  and  act  like  a  hoyden,  and  also  submit  to 
these  dating  and  rating  practices?  Am  I  expected  to  approve 
the  drinking,  petting,  and  late  hours  of  this  so-called  peer 
group  and  calmly  expose  my  daughter  to  the  wolves?"  These 
often  indignant  protests  cannot  be  ignored  or  waved  aside  with 
the  plea  that  every  boy  and  girl  must  learn  to  get  along  with 
his  age  group  and  do  what  the  others  do.  They  are  valid  ob- 
jections to  the  current  teen-age  patterns  in  many  communi- 
ties where,  let  it  be  noted,  the  parents  have  largely  abdicated, 
either  feeling  helpless  or  being  too  busy  with  their  own 
social  life  and  personal  affairs  to  do  anything  but  scold, 
threaten,  and  berate  their  adolescent  sons  and  daughters. 

But  before  we  denounce  "flaming  youth"  and  deplore  its 
seeming  lack  of  standards  we  should  recognize  that  many 
adolescents  are  being  victimized  by  the  patterns  of  the  peer 
group  and  would  welcome  some  plan  or  program  that  would 

94 
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protect  them  from  these  group  compulsions,  which  they  in- 
dividually cannot  challenge  or  ignore.  It  is  not  fair,  nor  is  it 
desirable,  to  ask  an  adolescent  to  withdraw  or  reject  his  or 
her  age  group.  Often  parental  interference  with  the  teen-ager's 
legitimate  desire  to  be  with  the  age  group  operates  adversely: 
it  deprives  the  adolescent  of  experiences  essential  to  his  matu- 
ration as  a  young  man  or  woman;  it  may  rob  him  of 
self-confidence  and  of  capacity  for  getting  along  with  his 
contemporaries.  No  boy  or  girl  can  learn  the  many  compli- 
cated lessons  for  adult  living  in  isolation  or  by  following  the 
advice  and  teachings,  no  matter  how  well-intentioned,  of 
parents  whose  knowledge  of  adolescence  in  these  rapidly 
changing  times  is  out  of  date.  So  often,  especially  when  we 
talk  about  this  situation,  we  forget  that  adults  really  can 
interrupt  this  vicious  circle  in  constructive  ways.  When  we 
give  adolescents  freedom,  we  can  still,  as  adults,  say  that  we 
have  some  ethical  ideals  for  grown-up  society  which  we 
expect  our  children  to  share  with  us.  We  can  also  encourage 
groups  of  adolescents  to  develop  activities  they  can  enjoy. 
When  teen-agers  feel  it  is  safe  to  talk,  it  is  astonishing 
how  often  they  voice  strong  criticisms  of  what  they  are  doing, 

I  what  they  feel  they  are  compelled  to  do.  They  say  that  they 
can  see  no  way  to  escape  from  the  pattern.  Girls  especially 
often  have  difficult  conflicts:  they  want  to  be  admired,  to 
have  dates,  to  be  popular  with  their  crowd,  but  they  may  hate 
Iwhat  that  involves — drinking  and  petting,  especially  with 
(boys  they  do  not  really  like  but  who  are  the  most  popular 
and  so  must  be  accepted  in  order  to  maintain  their  standing 
in  the  "dating  complex."  Here  we  see  a  self-perpetuating 
process,  and  apparently  many  boys  who  are  not  "wolves" 
feel  they  are  caught  in  it  and  see  no  way  to  escape. 

While  there  are  no  quick  and  easy  answers  or  simple  for- 
mulas for  parents,  a  clearer  recognition  of  this  situation  and 
an  honest  acceptance  of  the  importance  of  group  experiences 
for  all  adolescents  may  focus  parental  concern  into  some 
effective  actions  in  their  own  communities.  Where  parents 
have  conferred  together,  asked  the  advice  of  teachers  and 
youth  leaders,  and — not  the  least  important — have  invited 
young  people  to  make  suggestions  and  comments,  they  have 
been  able  to  provide  many  needed  facilities  for  constructive 
youthful  activities. 

We  want  to  add  a  word  of  caution  here.  While  in  this  and 
other  chapters  we  speak  of  the  importance  of  the  peer  group, 
or  the  adolescent's  need  for  good  adults  beyond  home,  we 
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are  not  suggesting  that  adolescents  should  be  made  to  join 
groups  they  do  not  like,  nor  that  they  should  be  forced  into 
sociability  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  Nor  are  we  proposing 
that,  ki  case  of  problems,  you  just  turn  the  youth  over  to 
an  outsider. 

The  young  adolescent,  especially,  enjoys  doing  things 
with  others — skating,  bicycling,  scouting,  giving  "plays,"  run- 
ning a  model  railroad,  making  a  magazine,  dressmaking,  etc., 
all  are  more  fun  in  teams  or  groups.  Young  people  who  can- 
not be  part  of  such  activities  often  lose  out  in  skills  as  well 
as  in  social  maturity.  Nevertheless,  the  privacy  of  individual 
work  and  the  feeling  of  acceptance  which  an  adolescent's 
home  alone  can  give  still  stand  supremely  important;  peer 
group  is  not  a  substitute  for  home  but  an  extension  of  the 
boy's  or  girl's  activities  into  the  world  of  which  he  is  becom- 
ing a  member. 


9> 


The  "Best  Friend 

The  individual  friendships  he  forms  are  "life-savers"  to  the 
adolescent.  The  "best  friend"  is  a  protector  against  loneli- 
ness in  a  crowd,  and  a  strengthening  person  for  each  boy  and 
girl.  When  you  have  a  friend  you  can  believe  more  fully  in 
yourself  because  your  friend  helps  you  to  be  the  kind  of 
person  you  want  to  be. 

The  best  friend  is  the  adolescent's  confidant  and  consoler. 
While  parents  or  other  adults  may  be  understanding,  kind, 
sympathetic,  the  friend  knows  just  the  measure  of  sympathy 
needed.  He  knows  himself  how  important  the  group  can  be 
and  what  it  demands.  In  many,  many  instances  a  friend  is 
the  support  a  child  needs  for  maintaining,  holding  on  to 
some  standards  and  goals. 

This  one  saving  relationship  in  early  adolescence  is  just 
the  one  parents  often  interfere  with.  We  should  remember 
that  such  interference  may  be  extremely  damaging  to  a 
young  person.  Hurting  a  friendship,  or  maligning  a  child's 
friends,  is  almost  like  hurting  the  child  himself;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  sometimes  the  child  feels  the  hurt  more  deeply  than 
if  he  himself  were  attacked. 

This  is  one  specific  instance  where  parents  should  realize 
that  they  can  help  adolescents.  For,  while  you  cannot  force  a 
group  to  accept  your  child,  or  make  them  admit  he  is  "good," 
you  can  always  accept  your  child's  friends.  That  is  one  way 
of  demonstrating  faith  in  your  own  child  and  in  his  choices. 


Life  Tasks:  Discovering  the  Masculine 
and  Feminine  Roles 

Every  society  has  certain  patterns  of  acting,  thinking,  feel- 
ing, which  are  considered  appropriate  for  the  male  and  for 
the  female.  "Maleness"  and  "femaleness"  are,  of  course,  bio- 
logically different.  But  masculinity  and  femininity  are  cultur- 
al, standards  that  the  traditions  of  a  group  define  and  ex- 
pect that  males  and  females  will  conform  to,  not  only  in 
their  relations  to  each  other,  but  in  almost  all  their  activities. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  areas  of  life  in  which  there  are  not 
distinct  patterns  for  how  men  should  act  and  how  women 
should  act — even  when  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
the  difference. 

During  childhood  boys  and  girls  are  gradually  introduced 
to  these  differences.  They  wear  their  hair  in  different  ways; 
they  dress  at  least  somewhat  differently;  they  use  the  toilet 
differently.  And  from  early  years  parents  and  others  tell  the 
little  boy  and  the  little  girl  what  they  should  do  to  be 
masculine  or  feminine.  Often  children  are  made  to  feel  quite 
troubled  lest  they  fail  to  meet  these  standards — the  boy  is 
warned  not  to  be  a  sissy  and  the  girl  told  not  to  be  a  tomboy. 
The  distinction  is  continually  emphasized,  not  only  in  what 
adult  men  and  women  do,  but  in  the  way  boys  and  girls  are 
treated. 

During  the  school  years  the  distinction  between  masculine 
and  feminine  is  maintained  and  gradually  enlarged,  despite 
considerable  sharing  of  the  same  activities.  By  about  nine  or 
ten  boys  and  girls  have  separated — as  is  pointed  out  earlier 
in  this  book — and  from  then  on  they  become  increasingly 
aware  of  their  membership  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
basic  groupings.  At  puberty,  when  their  genitals  and  sexual 
functions  begin  to  mature  and  their  bodies  develop  in  the 
usual  patterns  of  the  two  sexes,  they  face  the  inescapable 
fact  that  they  are  males  or  females,  and  each  must  now  de- 
velop all  the  patterns  appropriate  to  his  or  her  sex. 

Some  adolescents  may  have  more  than  normal  difficulty  in 
accepting  their  own  sex,  but  the  number  and  variety  of  such 
conflicts  cannot  be  reviewed  here.  In  this  discussion  we  should 
try  to  understand  how  confusing  and  difficult  it  frequently  is 
for  normal  boys  and  girls  to  cope  effectively  with  this  im- 
portant life  task,  especially  today,  when  the  long-accepted 
roles  for  men  and  women  are  becoming  less  well  defined.  The 
young  people  of  today  cannot  rely  upon  what  their  grand- 
parents, or  even  their  parents,  did.  They  live  in  different 
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kinds  of  homes,  bear  and  rear  children  in  changed  circum- 
stances, and,  above  all,  they  must  try  to  develop  new  ways 
of  living  as  men  and  women.  There  are  many  signs  of 
change  as  men  accept  an  increasing  share  in  homemaking 
and  child  care,  and  women  enlarge  their  interests  and  partic- 
ipate in  many  areas  formerly  limited  to  men,  and  there  are 
few  or  no  dependable  guides  like  the  old-fashioned  codes  of 
what  to  do  and  not  to  do. 

Studies  of  adolescents,  plus  the  records  of  many  agencies, 
show  how  young  men  and  women  are  baffled  by  this  situa- 
tion. Central  in  their  troubled  thinking  is  the  question  of  the 
place,  meaning,  and  use  of  sex — how  human  sexuality  differs 
from  animal  mating;  how  males  differ  from  females  in  sex 
interest,  desires,  and  responsiveness.  Adolescents  are  puz- 
zled and  anxious — and,  let  us  be  honest,  so  are  many  adults. 


Sex  Interests  and  Experimentation 

Probably  every  generation  of  adolescents  has  been  curious 
and  has  wished  for  some  actual  experience  with  the  other 
sex.  But  within  the  past  forty-odd  years  adolescents  have 
found  many  new  opportunities  for  a  variety  of  sexually 
stimulating  experiences  and  for  sexual  intercourse.  Faced  with 
these  possibilities,  parents  may  act  in  a  number  of  ways  that 
are  expressive  of  their  own  personal  beliefs  and  feelings. 
Often  they  rely  upon  the  familiar  patterns  of  stern  warn- 
ings and  threats  of  dire  punishment.  They  may  try  to  create 
or  revive  feelings  of  guilt  about  anything  associated  with  sex 
or  try  to  shame  the  boy  or  girl  as  they  have  in  the  past.  They 
may  argue  or  plead,  or  they  may  pretend  they  don't  care, 
leaving  it  to  the  adolescent  to  find  his  way  without  parental 
guidance. 

What  is  offered  here  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  pronouncement 
or  as  an  argument  for  or  against  what  the  reader  believes. 
We  can  only  point  out  that  at  this  time  in  their  lives  boys 
and  girls  are  very  confused  by  their  own  impulses,  and  by 
our  conflicting  traditions  and  teachings;  they  are  genuinely 
perplexed.  Being  inexperienced  sexually,  they  do  not  know 
how  susceptible  they  may  be  to  sexual  stimulation,  and  are 
often  carried  away  by  it.  Girls  especially  do  not  realize  that 
a  female  may  be  so  sensitive  to  the  male  approach  that  she 
is  not  only  greatly  excited  but  may  be  insistent  upon  the 
boy's  continuing,  even  when  he  may  be  more  hesitant  or 
prudent.    Beginning    adult   sexual   experience   in   the   teens, 
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when  marriage,  in  our  society,  is  many  years  ahead,  creates 
innumerable  personal  and  social  problems. 

In  trying  to  orient  adolescents  today  we  are  discovering 
that  the  heavy  hand  of  parental  authority  carries  little 
weight,  especially  when  we  rely  upon  threats  and  sanctions, 
invoking  codes  that  may  no  longer  have  the  meaning  for 
young  people  that  they  once  did.  We  are  realizing  that  it  is 
often  more  fruitful  to  talk  to  young  people  about  what  they 
want,  what  they  hope  to  be,  what  images  of  themselves  they 
cherish.  Then  they  can  consider  their  actions  in  terms  of 
what  they  do  not  only  to  other  people  but  to  themselves,  to 
their  own  dignity  and  worth.  This  approach  also  offers  possi- 
bilities for  discussion  of  long-term  goals,  and  boys  and  girls 
begin  to  see  that  what  we  call  values  are  not  verbal  abstrac- 
tions but  criteria  for  dealing  with  the  immediate  in  terms 
of  future  expectations.  For  instance,  a  mother  who  has  a 
wholesome,  healthy  attitude  toward  life  and  marriage  can 
wisely  replace  the  familiar  mother-daughter  relationship  and 
talk  to  her  daughter  as  one  woman  to  another.  Girls  need  to 
be  reminded  that  their  worth,  their  status  and  desirability 
in  the  eyes  of  young  men,  are  governed  not  by  their  easy 
compliance  but  by  their  own  self-esteem. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  changed  situation  today,  when  our 
teen-agers  are  meeting  with  boys  and  girls  of  such  different 
backgrounds  and  traditions  that  they  have  little  or  no  com- 
mon basis  of  expectations  or  even  of  social  relations,  and 
their  attitudes  and  feelings  about  sex  may  be  completely  at 
variance.  Adults,  as  we  have  said,  can  be  of  most  assistance 
by  refraining  from  moralizing  and  passing  judgments  and  by 
trying  to  listen,  to  understand  what  girls  and  boys  are  trying 
to  say — if  they  will  trust  us  with  their  confidences.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  parents  should  not  state  their  own  per- 
sonal beliefs  and  standards  so  that  the  adolescent  knows 
that  they  do  have  some  convictions. 

We  give  "sex  education"  to  young  children,  and  what  is  it? 
A  story  of  Mother,  Daddy,  and  child.  The  child  sees  the 
story  as  one  of  love  that  resulted  in  his  birth.  He  sees  it  not 
as  Mother's  and  Daddy's  affair  but  as  a  family  picture,  with 
himself  as  the  center  of  it. 

Next  we  give  "sex  education"  to  the  prepubertal  boy  or 
girl.  Now  these  facts  relate  more  directly  to  the  child's  own 
future  marriage.  He  is  not  interested  in  Mother's  and  Daddy's 
sexual  relations  or  in  their  having  babies.  He  is  probably  dis- 
turbed when  they  try  to  give  him  a  picture  of  adult  sexual 
mating.  That  is  not  his  concern,  nor  should  it  be.  If  he  be- 
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comes  aware  of  unhappiness  between  adults,  he  may  be 
upset  or  disgusted.  Sexual  life  ahead  is  usually  still  tied 
to  marriage,  love,  and  babies. 

Then  come  the  pubertal  and  postpubertal  stages  of  devel- 
opment. Feelings,  impulses  arise  in  him  which  are  new  and 
disturbing.  Now  he  suddenly  realizes  the  full  personal  im- 
pact of  the  story  of  sex. 

In  other  words,  sex  education  for  children  means  a  differ- 
ent thing  at  each  stage  of  their  development,  and  it  must  be 
given  in  terms  of  the  child's  own  life,  his  family  and  friends. 
"Facts  of  life"  are  facts,  more  or  less,  at  an  early  age;  they 
are  "feelings  of  life"  later  on. 

When  adolescents  reach  puberty  they  realize  that  sex  or 
mating  is  not  just  the  story  of  an  act  of  Mommy's  and  Dad- 
dy's, which  produced  Baby.  It  is  the  story  of  physical  attrac- 
tion between  men  and  women — and  physical  relationships 
that  may  result  in  procreation.  Now  they  are  not  interested 
in  the  baby  angle  so  much  as  in  themselves,  in  their  fantasies, 
in  their  new  feelings  and  approaches  to  one  another.  You 
can  see,  then,  that  "facts"  about  intercourse  or  procreation 
finally  fit  into  a  total  picture  for  the  girl  and  boy. 

It  is  important  for  parents  to  understand  that  the  entire 
personality,  the  whole  past  history  of  a  child's  feelings  and 
associations  with  his  body,  with  his  capacities,  with  his  ability 
and  his  worth,  enter  into  his  feelings  about  his  sex  and  his 
approach  to  the  opposite  sex.  An  adolescent  girl  who  has  been 
told  that  bodies  are  nasty,  that  body  functions  are  dirty,  and 
who  has  tried  to  maintain  tight  disciplined  control,  may  be 
devastated  at  the  thought  of  accepting  a  sexual  approach, 
of  bearing  babies,  and  a  lifetime  of  being  a  wife  and  mother 
may  be  a  continually  degrading  experience  for  her. 

For  "good"  sex  education,  in  its  true  sense,  the  adolescent 
should  get  the  feeling  that  his  developing  sexual  impulses 
are  universal,  not  "different"  or  wrong,  though  they  may 
bother  him  and  cause  conflict  and  uncertainty.  He  should 
understand  that  they  are  the  beginnings  of  his  growing  male- 
ness — or  femaleness — which  results  in  mating,  and  which  is 
a  deep,  biological  part  of  love  relationships.  But  he  should 
also  realize  that  these  early  physical  changes  do  not  mean 
maturity  or  the  full  development  of  capacity  for  love; 
they  are  a  very  precious  part  of  the  growing  process,  not  to 
be  separated  from  the  past  or  the  future. 

In  helping  our  adolescents  to  prepare  for  adult  sexual  ex- 
perience, we  should  also  remember  that  man-woman  rela- 
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tionships  demand  love,  giving,  understanding.  They  demand 
mutual  respect  and  consideration  of  each  partner's  needs 
and  feelings.  They  demand  a  mutual  acceptance  and  respect 
for  the  body  and  its  functions  sexually  and  in  marriage. 
They  also  demand  responsibility  on  both  sides  in  under- 
standing that  sexual  relations  involve  feeling,  before  and 
after;  that  they  cannot  be  pulled  out  of  context,  out  of 
the  total  picture  of  life,  or  love. 

Much  of  this  is  new  in  terms  of  women  and  girls  and 
their  part  in  marriage.  The  familiar  picture  of  women  fear- 
ing mates,  or  pretending  sex  doesn't  exist,  or  setting  it  aside 
as  a  loathsome  necessity  in  marriage,  is  still  with  us  today. 
But  women  have  sexual  feelings,  too;  they  can  hope  for  ful- 
fillment and  happiness  in  marriage.  They  can  "know  the 
score"  before  marriage  and  not  enter  into  that  state  with 
eyes  closed.  They  can  accept  men  not  as  "beasts"  but  as 
partners  whose  sexuality,  too,  is  not  wrong  or  bestial. 

Suppose,  however,  that  your  son  or  daughter  has  been 
given  as  good  a  sex  education  as  you  can  provide.  He  is  con- 
stantly thrown  together  with  other  boys  and  girls,  some  of 
whom  come  from  homes  upset  by  unhappy  marriages.  He 
cannot  help  noticing  instances  of  sexual  confusion  and  un- 
happiness  among  adults  outside  the  home.  How  can  he  main- 
tain his  individuality  and  his  standards  and  his  feeling  of 
being  worth  while?  What  can  parents  depend  on,  besides 
their  own  words? 

First,  parents  can  trust  themselves  and  the  respect  they 
give  their  children.  By  accepting  the  child  as  he  grows,  in 
every  stage  of  development,  and  by  not  tagging  "bad"  to 
behavior  that  belongs  to  growth  itself,  they  offer  him  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  will  become  a  responsible  individual. 

Second,  parents  should  realize  the  value  of  the  boy's  or 
girl's  friends.  The  age  group  is  a  regulating  group  and  adjusts, 
at  its  level,  to  what  society  expects.  A  good  group  with  good 
leadership  is  a  gradual  means  of  transforming  the  young 
child's  behavior  into  more  mature  social  behavior.  In 
schools  or  communities  where  such  groups  have  good  adult 
guidance,  you  have  the  best  way  of  giving  adolescents  scope 
at  their  level  to  develop  and  to  understand  members  of  the 
opposite  sex. 

Third,  you  have  to  trust  and  let  your  child  trust  the  adults 
outside  the  home  who  like  young  people,  who  are  kind  but 
also  have  certain  values  and  expectations  for  themselves  and 
for  children.  You  have  to  work  for  good  guidance  personnel 
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in  your  schools — people  who  know  children,  who  can  talk  to 
them,  and  who  can  recognize  their  behavior  as  normal  or 
disturbed. 

The  "good"  group  leader  knows  that  the  one  most  valu- 
able guide  for  an  adolescent  is  the  adult  who  believes  in  him 
as  a  person,  in  his  strivings.  Today,  also,  the  leader  needs  to 
voice  his  own  firm  beliefs  in  ethical  standards,  for  there  is 
often  an  unseen  worry  among  adolescents  that  the  "good" 
people,  the  kind  people,  are  weak*  and  that  they  do  not  offer 
enough  hope  for  a  future  society. 

We  remind  parents  of  the  importance  of  good  teachers  and 
youth-group  leaders  because  so  often  parents  work  at  odds 
with  the  adults  outside  home.  They  question  policies  of  edu- 
cation that  try  to  include  the  social  living  of  boys  and 
girls  and  to  understand  the  problems  which  adolescents  have. 
The  "good"  leaders  are  essential  today.  In  small  numbers, 
they  are  trying  to  take  the  place  of  the  many,  many  adults 
who  were  once  the  friends  of  young  people:  the  neighbors, 
the  grandparents,  the  relatives,  the  big  sisters  and  big  broth- 
ers of  neighbors,  the  adult  friends  who  knew  you  from  child- 
hood and  thought  you  were  all  right. 

Good  teachers  and  guidance  personnel  really  are  the  par- 
ents' best  friends,  but  they  need  to  know  that  parents  believe 
in  them — because  they  too  are  helpless  unless  parents  under- 
stand children  as  they  are,  in  terms  of  their  development  and 
of  their  strivings  for  acceptance. 


The  Girl's  Life  Goal:  To  Marry 
and  Be  a  Mother 

Once  upon  a  time  the  little  girl  knew  that  her  job  in  life 
was  to  be  a  mother  and  homemaker.  Big  girls  and  their  moth- 
ers, as  you  know  if  you've  read  Jane  Austen's  Pride  and  Prej- 
udice, may  have  realized  that  finding  a  man  to  marry,  and 
marriage  itself,  were  jobs  involving  very  elaborate  and  com- 
plicated social  roles — but  they  were  necessary,  expected 
goals.  The  young  girl's  task — with  the  help  of  her  parents 
— was  to  find  a  husband  and  have  a  family  of  her  own. 

This  task,  of  course,  imposed  many  psychological  bur- 
dens on  the  "ugly  duckling,"  and  on  the  girl  who  wanted  to 
make  her  own  choice  of  a  husband;  and  some  young  women 
married  men  who  ignored  their  personalities  and  disregarded 
their  hopes  and  wishes.  Probably  no  woman  today  would 
want  to  return  to  the  days  when  she  was  assigned  a  role  in 
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life  from  her  earliest  years.  Most  modern  women  feei  it  was 
very  unjust  that  woman  should  have  been  considered  only  as 
the  helpmate  of  man,  subject  to  his  will. 

Yet  while  yesterday's  adult  woman  may  have  paid  a  high 
price  for  security,  we  might  say  that  the  adolescent  girl  of 
yesterday  was  more  sure  of  what  society  expected  of  her, 
and  therefore  perhaps  relatively  more  secure  in  knowing 
what  she  could  and  would  do  in  life  than  is  the  girl  of  today. 
The  little  girl  knew  at  just  what  age  she  would  pin  up  her 
hair,  lengthen  her  skirts,  and  take  on  the  social  duties  pre- 
paratory to  becoming  a  wife. 

Our  daughters  today  may  enjoy  as  much  education,  as 
much  freedom  of  choice  in  the  election  booth  and  in  mar- 
riage, as  do  their  brothers.  Some  of  them  may  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  of  staying  out  late,  driving  cars,  drinking, 
and  smoking,  as  do  the  young  men  with  whom  they  date. 
The  modern  girl  still  expects  that  she  will  be  a  wife  and 
mother,  but  she  wants  to  marry  "Mr.  Right,"  the  man  of  her 
own  choice.  At  the  same  time  she  expects  that  she  will  have 
a  job  or  career,  either  for  self-support  or  for  independence. 
She  is  often  expected  to  get  a  job  immediately  after  high 
school  or  college,  and  she  may  plan,  as  many  young  girls  do 
today,  to  work  after  she  is  married.  As  early  as  beginning 
high-school  days,  then,  many  young  girls  are  thinking  and 
worrying  about  what  they  "want  to  be,"  what  they  can  do, 
whether  they  could  be  successful  at  one  kind  of  work  or 
another. 

Whether  she  says  so  or  not,  the  girl  also  looks  forward,  if 
not  specifically  to  motherhood,  at  least  to  finding  someone 
whom  she  loves  and  who  will  love  her.  But  today  she  is  un- 
certain as  to  what  kind  of  woman  he  may  want.  In  her  earlier 
days,  perhaps,  her  mother  seemed  the  ideal  woman,  but  now, 
although  she  does  not  necessarily  reject  her  mother  as  a 
mother,  she  is  confronted  with  the  idea  of  the  "glamour 
girl."  She  reads  advertisements  that  say  she  must  have  soft 
hands,  glowing  hair,  good-looking  legs,  a  trim  figure,  smooth 
skin,  smart  clothes,  to  gain  and  keep  the  love  she  wants. 
At  the  same  time,  she  knows  that  her  husband-to-be  may 
expect  her  to  manage  a  complicated  household,  entertain, 
handle  the  budget,  bear  children,  and  rear  them  with  intelli- 
gence and  understanding. 

Therefore,  the  fact  that  there  are  no  longer  absolute  stand- 
ards for  female  deportment  and  dress  often  means  baffle- 
ment for  the  young  girl.  She  is  not  sure  of  what  femininity 
involves  today — and  maybe  that  unsureness  is,  in  itself,  part 
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of  her  essential  femininity.  She  still  asks  herself,  "What  will 
he  like,  and  what  can  I  do  to  make  him  like  me?" 

In  early  adolescence  a  girl  realizes  that  she  will  have  to 
face  her  own  future  by  herself.  Sometimes  deep  depression 
is  a  signal  of  her  feelings.  Like  the  moment  in  maturity  when 
the  vision  of  old  age  suddenly  hits  us  with  full  impact,  so 
the  time  when  she  realizes  her  own  aloneness,  her  own  re- 
sponsibility for  her  life  career,  comes  upon  the  young  girl 
with  sudden,  overwhelming  force.  Unresolved  doubts  and 
fears,  disturbances  from  very  early  days,  come  to  the  sur- 
face. It  is  as  if  a  churning  process  were  at  work;  old  fears 
and  deep  anxieties  are  once  more  stirred  up  and  bring  a 
sense  of  helplessness. 

She  may  resent  the  woman's  role  in  store  for  her  if  it 
makes  her  feel  even  more  helpless.  She  may  be  afraid  of  it,  if 
she  has  a  picture  of  men  as  terrifying  people.  Though  part 
of  her  family,  living  at  home,  she  may  feel  alone  and  set 
apart.  The  world  ahead  seems  a  mass  of  demands,  restric- 
tions, and  tasks,  forcing  her  into  its  mold.  Satisfactory  ex- 
periences, day  by  day,  with  boys,  girls,  and  other  adults,  if 
they  are  provided,  will  soon  give  her  a  sense  of  proportion 
about  life.  But  for  the  time  the  realization  of  her  future 
tasks  throws  her  back,  reawakens  echoes  of  her  early  child- 
hood, when  she  was  trying  to  find  herself  in  her  family. 

Furthermore,  many  girls  today  go  to  college  or  take  several 
years  of  training  after  high  school.  There  is  a  long  stretch  of 
years  during  which  they  are  neither  children  nor  women — 
still  dependent  upon  their  parents  for  support,  yet  wanting  to 
be  independent  and  make  their  own  decisions.  During  this 
time  it  is  not  surprising  that  girls  are  often  indignant  at  pa- 
rental advice  about  what  to  wear,  when  to  go  to  bed,  what 
friends  to  choose,  and  questions  about  what  they  did  and 
where  they  went  the  night  before.  Though  these  questions 
and  advice  seem  understandable  to  parents,  let  us  remember 
how  often  in  the  past  we've  told  the  young  girl  to  be  a  grown 
up,  to  act  her  age,  to  be  independent.  Consider  the  number  of 
years  we've  lauded  her  for  resourcefulness  and  for  being 
responsible  for  her  own  affairs.  In  her  late  teens  she  is  trying 
to  be  independent,  to  set  her  own  goals,  to  live  her  own  life, 
and  she  chafes  at  our  reminders  of  her  childhood,  our  con- 
tinued advice  and  admonishings.  As  we  saw  in  Chapter  3, 
"grown-upness"  often,  and  quite  normally,  produces  mother- 
daughter  conflict. 

During  adolescence  the  girl's  body  reaches  sexual  matu- 
rity, and  not  the  least  of  her  worries  is  her  perplexity  about 
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the  role  she  should  play — now,  at  adolescence.  Even  assum- 
ing she  likes  being  a  woman,  looks  forward  to  being  a  wife 
and  mother,  has  no  quarrel  with  her  own  femaleness  and  no 
resentment  of  males,  she  is  still  presented  with  the  problem 
of  "What  do  you  do  about  sex?"  With  almost  no  direct 
guidance  from  the  adult  world,  except  perhaps  some  sex 
"facts"  or  classes  in  hygiene,  or  maybe  stern  admonishings 
not  to  let  a  boy  touch  her,  she  must  work  out  for  herself  the 
tentative  answers  to  questions  about  man-woman  relation- 
ships. 

In  her  fantasies  and  daydreams,  and  in  long  talks  with  her 
girl  friends,  she  may  wonder  about  or  discuss  the  act  of  inter- 
course itself.  It  is  interesting  that,  although  a  girl  may  have 
known  since  early  childhood  how  babies  are  born,  still,  at 
adolescence,  she  experiences  a  new  kind  of  awareness,  an 
almost  startling  realization  that  this  biological  process  she 
has  learned  about  is  something  more  than  science — it  is  the 
culmination  of  the  whole  love  relationship  between  men  and 
women.  More  specifically,  it  is  the  love  relationship  between 
one  man  and  one  woman.  At  adolescence  each  girl  is  con- 
cerned with  the  sexual  side  of  love — not  in  general,  but  in 
specific  terms.  So  we  may  find  that  girls  discuss  all  the  as- 
pects of  sexual  feeling  and  read  about  it  in  as  many  books 
and  magazines  as  they  can  get  hold  of — usually  books  adults 
have  forbidden  them.  They  want  to  find  out  all  they  can 
about  everything  that  pertains  to  intercourse,  to  the  physiol- 
ogy of  the  male  and  female,  to  every  word  and  gesture  that 
accompanies  mating  and  sexual  relations. 

We  cannot  consider  this  curiosity  in  any  way  perverted  or 
"dirty."  The  girl  wants  to  find  out  about  something  that  re- 
lates to  the  most  important  aspect  of  her  life — falling  in  love, 
marriage,  love-making.  Though  she  may  intellectually  know 
the  processes  involved,  she  has  not  actually  any  genuine 
understanding  of  what  love-making  and  intercourse  involve 
or  how  to  feel  about  them.  And,  since  she  has  grown  up  to 
believe  that  her  body  parts  are  very  private,  very  personal 
possessions,  no  matter  how  well  balanced  she  is  the  idea  of 
sexual  intercourse  may  be  somewhat  disturbing. 

Occasionally  a  girl  becomes  "boy  crazy,"  as  the  old  expres- 
sion puts  it — almost  completely  obsessed  with  her  relation- 
ships to  boys,  contriving  continually  to  attract  their  atten- 
tion. This  intensive  concern  may  have  little  or  no  sexual 
element.  It  arises  in  many  cases  from  a  deep  distrust  of 
self,  the  girl's  profound  lack  of  confidence  in  her  femininity. 
She  seeks  to  allay  these  feelings  by  evoking  continual  re- 
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sponses  from  boys.  Indeed  it  appears  that  many  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  girls  that  disturb  parents  are  primarily  expressions 
of  this  acute  need  to  find  acceptance,  to  win  approval,  to  gain 
some  attention  from  those  whose  interest  will  give  reas- 
surance. In  some  cases  girls  are  prepared  to  pay  any  price  for 
masculine  attention,  and  their  misconduct,  especially  in  sex- 
ual behavior,  is  usually  not  understood  as  essentially  a  des- 
perate need  to  be  liked  and  approved. 

To  sum  up,  girls  today  have  many  choices  to  make  in 
electing  life  careers  as  well  as  in  looking  forward  to  mar- 
riage. So  there  is,  as  there  is  for  the  boy,  an  especial  need  for 
several  things:  (a)  responsibility,  which  can  develop  if  we 
give  girls  opportunities  in  pre-adolescence  to  pursue  inter- 
ests, to  meet  other  young  people  and  work  with  them,  to 
learn  the  consequences  of  their  own  acts  where  that  will  be  a 
help  to  them  rather  than  a  tragedy;  (b)  a  new  kind  of  relation- 
ship to  parents  that  makes  some  demands  on  the  adoles- 
cents as  well  as  giving  them  a  chance  for  doing  independent 
jobs  of  their  own;  (c)  a  chance  to  reject  what  they  feel  is 
not  wise  for  them. 

Many  girls  and  boys  are  often  in  the  position  of  having  to 
accept  everything  their  group  does  in  order  to  be  part  of  it 
They  need  to  know  they  can  reject  people  or  acts  which  they 
do  not  feel  are  wise.  They  may  need  to  feel  it  is  all  right  to 
be  alone  at  times,  not  to  like  all  the  parties  or  the  party 
behavior. 

Further,  both  girls  and  boys  need  a  chance  to  express 
their  own  convictions — which  may  be  practiced  in  a  negative 
way  at  home,  but  which  is  important  in  making  choices;  and 
parents  who  can  set  limits,  especially  for  the  young  adoles- 
cent, and  state  why  those  limits  are  important — even  when 
they  earn  rebellion. 


The  Boy's  Life  Goal:  To  Be  "Masculine," 
to  Marry  and  Take  a  Father's  Role 

Before  we  look  at  the  boy's  life  goal  we  have  to  ask:  What 
is  the  traditionally  "masculine"  role  in  our  society?  Imme- 
diately we  see  that  there  are  two  parts  to  the  answer.  "Mas- 
culine" seems  to  mean  "big  and  strong."  From  the  time  a 
little  boy  gets  his  first  haircut,  strength  is  emphasized;  even 
the  slight  boy  can  be  "little  and  tough."  Traditionally,  as  a 
fighter,  a  defender,  a  protector,  the  male  has  had  to  be 
strong  and  prove  his  strength.  But  "masculinity"  also  applies 
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to   the   traditional   father   and   means    sternness    and   strict 
authority;  the  father  is  boss  as  well  as  protector. 

Most  of  the  little  boy's  growing-up  experiences,  at  home 
or  in  his  group,  accent  masculinity  as  "bigness  and  strength." 
Very  little  of  what  he  does  in  early  childhood  is  preparation 
for  being  a  husband  and  father.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
though  marriage  and  family  living  are  age-old  goals,  not 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  importance  of  preparing 
boys  to  make  these  goals  positive,  happy  relationships. 

The  boy  has  to  "prove"  himself  constantly  from  the  time 
he  is  little.  He  looks  outside  himself  for  recognition  of  his 
achievements — to  his  "gang"  or  his  close  friends.  Further- 
more, traditionally  he  is  expected  to  be  the  main  support  of 
his  future  family.  So  work  and  achievement  mean  more  to  the 
boy  than  prestige  or  high  marks  now.  When  he  feels  he 
has  "failed"  he  senses  a  threat  to  his  masculinity,  to  his  fu- 
ture role  as  protector  of  a  family. 

A  little  boy  can  be  very  vulnerable  also  because  he  is  ex- 
epected  to  "fight  for  his  rights."  This  means  he  must  have 
his  defenses  ready  and  be  on  the  lookout  for  attack.  We  find, 
therefore,  that  a  growing  boy  feels  very  keenly  any  deficiency 
in  his  physique,  or  any  threat  to  his  strength.  And  of  course 
he  bases  his  ideas  on  what  adults  mean  by  "strength":  boys 
can  enjoy  all  sorts  of  school  activities  and  feel  "strong"  if 
adults  recognize  these  activities. 

As  the  boy  grows  up,  he  must  also  determine  what  girls 
expect  of  him.  Again,  traditionally,  he  must  take  the  lead,  as 
the  old-time  "beau"  did  when  he  wooed  his  lady.  He  tries 
to  work  for  feminine  admiration  as  a  masculine  personality. 

So  the  boy  may  have  three  different  and  distinct  roles  to 
play:  that  of  a  husband  and  father  of  the  future,  that  of  a 
male  with  other  males,  and  that  of  a  male  with  females.  Some- 
times the  three  remain  entirely  separate;  sometimes  a  boy  is 
strong  and  accepted  in  his  own  group  of  boys,  and  yet  very 
unsure  of  himself  with  females.  Very  often  a  boy  may  be 
physically  unable  to  meet  other  boys  on  the  playground — 
stands  aside,  or  takes  interest  in  less  strenuous  activities — 
and  may  be  timid  with  girls;  yet  he  may  become  a  fine, 
tender,  protective  husband  and  father. 

We  cannot  overrate  the  strength  of  the  family — and,  in 
this  case,  the  father's  place  in  the  family.  The  father,  as  we 
said,  is  authority  in  our  traditional  picture.  He  may  be  a 
harsh  authority  or  a  kind  one,  but  his  pattern  often  deter- 
mines what  the  boy's  future  role  will  be.  The  father's  pattern 
also  determines  how  a  boy  feels  about  other  authorities.  A 
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father  may  be  strong  and  "good,"  kind  as  well  as  firm,  pro- 
tective as  well  as  asking  for  effort  from  his  children — in 
which  case  the  boy  can  trust  authority  and  his  own  future 
role,  can  trust  in  strength  that  is  not  just  "brute"  force  or 
arbitrary  authority.  The  underlying  feeling  of  confidence  a 
father  can  give  his  son  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
to  a  boy's  work,  his  attitude  to  teachers,  to  political  leaders,' 
to  women — and  finally  to  his  own  children. 

Furthermore,  when  we  accent  physical  strength  for  boys 
as  "masculinity,"  or  achievement  in  school  as  the  one  way  of 
showing  future  ability  to  get  a  job,  we  overlook  all  those 
other  capacities  that  can  enrich  the  husband-role  and  the  fa- 
ther-role. We  must  remember  that  we  have  to  give  boys  a 
respect  for  their  own  thoughts,  ideas,  masculine  interests,  so 
that  they  can  become  wise,  understanding  "authorities" 
themselves  some  day. 

Finally,  boys  need  to  realize  that  sexual  intercourse  is  notji 
an  aggressive  act  or  exploitation  of  a  female.  While  woman 
was  for  centuries  thought  to  be  a  "tool"  of  man,  yet  man  also 
felt  that  his  sexuality  or  sexual  needs  in  marriage  were 
bestial  and  unacceptable  to  "fine"  womanhood.  Of  course, 
this  wasn't  always  the  case,  but  certainly  from  novels,  biog- 
raphies, stories  told  about  our  grandparents  or  their  parents, 
we  get  the  idea  that  unhappiness  in  marriage  was  a  two- 
way  proposition:  woman  held  her  man  at  bay  as  long  as  she 
could;  he  finally  demanded  his  rights  and  then  felt  guilty, 
having  degraded  his  mate. 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  traditional  picture  man  had  a 
protective  role  as  provider  for  his  family  and  authority  over 
his  family.  That  gave  him  value  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the 
eyes  of  society.  But  today  women  have  declared  their  equal- 
ity, their  ability  to  do  jobs  men  can  do,  their  right  to  have 
jobs  as  well  as  to  be  mothers.  Many  young  men  feel  stripped 
of  the  one  role  left  them,  the  one  sign  of  strength  that  as- 
sured them  some  value  and  showed  that  they  were  needed 
as  males. 

For  years  we  have  known  many  adolescents  in  various 
stages  of  development.  We  have  heard  both  boys  and  girls 
talk  about  their  relations  to  the  opposite  sex,  their  difficul- 
ties with  dates,  and  we've  wondered  whether  either  the  boy 
or  the  girl  in  adolescence  realizes  the  difficulties  the  other 
sex  faces  in  growing  up.  Each  young  person  worries  about 
his  own  status  with  the  opposite  sex;  each  wishes  that  the 
other  would  have  some  regard  for  his  feelings.  And  nei- 
ther one  seems  to  feel  that  the  opposite  sex  has  to  face 
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I  approximately  the  same  general  problems.   It  is  especially 
i  significant  to  hear  the  boys  declare  that  they  don't  want  to 
e  make  every  date  a  petting  party,  but  the  girls  expect  it.  And 
r  the  girls  on  their  side  also  assert  that  they  hate  to  have  dating 
i  a  succession  of  petting  parties,  but  the  boys  demand  it,  and 
i  they  have  to  comply  as  part  of  the  unspoken  agreement  about 
i  dates.  Apparently  both  boys  and  girls  are  being  guided  by 
assumptions  that  are  not  valid,  but  which  they  believe  are 
!  coercive — and  neither  boy  nor  girl  can  voice  his  own  desires 
f  and  preference  to  the  other.  Perhaps  this  mutual  defeat  is  a 
J  very  frequent  source  of  the  confusion  all  adolescents  feel, 
•  and  the  exasperation  they  so  often  express. 
i     In  his  self -doubts,  too,  the  factor  of  the  boy's  sexual  ma- 
>turity  looms  large.  While  a  young  girl  menstruates  at  pu- 
'  berty  and  thus,  in  at  least  that  definite  event,  feels  that  she 
las  achieved  a  step  in  sexual  maturity,  the  young  boy  has 
t  no  such  definite  outward  manifestation  of  a  step  in  his  mat- 
i  uration.  For  many  years  his  only  test  of  masculinity  may 
>  be  in  the  responses  of  the  girls  to  his  attentions — and,  alas, 
i  often  those  responses   are   complicated   by  the   girl's   own 
,  self-doubts  and  her  defensive  devices,  which,  often  uninten- 
tionally, destroy  the  boy's  slender  self-confidence. 
,     If  he  comes  from  a  home  where  the  expectation  is  that  he 
will  continue  his  education  through  high  school  and  college, 
|  there  is  no  definite  point  along  the  route,  unless  he  marries, 
|  at  which  he  can  say,  "Now  I  am  a  mature  man,  recognized 
and  accepted  as  such."  In  this  prolonged  time  of  intellectual 
learning  in  high  school  and  college,  boys  need  chances  to 
po  jobs  they  choose  themselves.  Very  often  the  youngster 
from  an  unfavorable  financial  background,  who  takes  a  job 
to  earn  his  living,  may  achieve  a  status  which  meets  the 
world's   test   of  grown-upness   and  independence.   That,   at 
least,  seems  to  the  boy  a  test  of  masculinity,  if  not  in  sexual 
terms,  at  least  in  terms  of  earning  his  own  money,  proving 
he  can  do  something  on  a  job  in  a  business  world. 

The  adolescent  boy  also  feels  a  pressure  that  is  present, 
no  matter  how  we  try  to  disguise  it,  in  our  expectations  for 
his  future.  More  and  more,  jobs  are  beginning  to  require  a 
college  education  and  specialized  training  after  college. 
More  and  more,  world  situations  demand  an  educated  and 
thoughtful  public.  But  this  long  stretch  of  years  spent  in 
going  to  college — and  perhaps  in  working  while  going  to 
college — is  taxing  on  a  young  man,  who  may  feel  unpro- 
ductive financially  and  may  also  rebel  against  intellectual 
tasks  that  do  not  help  him  to  show  his  masculinity. 
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The  late  adolescent  is  no  more  like  the  young  adolescent 
than  you  are.  He  is  not  the  giggly,  teasing,  awkward  twelve- 
year-old.  He  wants  to  be  an  individual,  and  the  stereotyped 
"popularity"  patterns,  the  "dating  mill,"  as  he  calls  it,  leave 
him  very  much  disgusted.  He  wants  to  be  serious  about  love 
and  find  good,  honest,  thoughtful  relationships  with  othei 
young  men  and  women.  He  wants  some  close  adult  friends 
and  helpers.  He  wants  to  set  his  goals  and  think  about  them, 

We  must  keep  clearly  in  mind  our  value  as  parents :  we  can 
continually  help  young  men  and  women  to  see  their  in- 
dividual capacities,  develop  them,  and  use  them  with  othei 
people.  Home  must  still  give  the  individual  the  idea  that  he 
is  unique,  that  he  can  grow,  that  he  can  help  others,  in  mar- 
riage and  in  his  work.  We  also  have  to  recognize  that  adoles- 
cents go  through  stages  of  psychological  growth  that  change 
their  behavior.  We  have  to  see  this  different  behavior  as  a 
safeguard  in  early  stages y  and  as  producing  a  false  system  o) 
values  if  it  becomes  standardized  for  late  adolescents  01 
adults — just  as  we  must  know  that  a  little  child's  rage  is 
not  wicked  for  his  age,  but  that  childish  rage  in  adults  is 
destructive  and  has  to  be  outlawed  in  social  groups.  In  the 
ventures  of  child-bearing  and  child-rearing  today,  men  are 
needed — not  only  as  fathers,  but  as  admiring,  supporting, 
encouraging  partners.  We  want  them  to  be  psychological!) 
strong  as  never  before,  to  believe  in  themselves,  but  also  to 
realize  that  it  is  not  a  sign  of  weakness  or  failure  to  have  to 
grope  for  new  patterns  in  living  today. 


Life  Tasks:  Proving  One's  Adequacy 
and  Becoming  Independent 


In  the  list  of  adolescent  life  tasks  this  goal  becomes  evei 
more  significant  as  the  teen-ager  grows  older  and  begins  to 
reach  young  adulthood.  It  is  the  goal  parents  are  often  most 
concerned  about  when  they  view  adolescence  as  the  period 
of  preparation  for  serious  work. 

The  adolescent  needs  to  feel  that  work  is  his  goal.  One 
of  the  ways  in  which  he  can  say,  "I  am  a  person,"  is  to  work 
at  a  job  of  his  own  choosing.  Thereby  he  can  prove  his  ade- 
quacy, his  competence  and  responsibility.  Perhaps,  in  think- 
ing about  jobs  and  adolescents,  we  ought  to  use  the  term 
"workmanship"  rather  than  "work."  Think  of  steps  in  a 
process,  rather  than  of  the  end  product.  What  does  the  ado- 
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descent  feel  about  his  own  work?  What  does  he  expect  of 
|  himself?  What  standards  can  he  begin  to  formulate  for  him- 
dself,  not  for  a  future  job,  but  for  work  right  now?  To  be 
e  honest  with  himself,  and  to  be  able  to  develop  a  positive  atti- 
e  tude  of  his  own  to  his  own  work,  is  far  more  important  than 
ran  examination  grade  for  the  child  or  the  adolescent. 
i  The  work  itself,  the  purpose  of  the  work,  the  standards  you 
L  set  yourself,  become  part  of  your  living  and  your  reason 
a  tor  living.  Many  adolescents  go  through  high  school  and  col- 
lege, living  up  to  high  adult  standards  in  terms  of  grades, 
find  then  suddenly,  when  academic  work  is  over,  have  no 
purpose  in  life,  no  reason  of  their  own  for  working.  Other 
•  young  people  stick  to  one  strong  interest  for  years,  are 
f  'poor"  students  in  high  school,  and  in  college  do  better,  more 
t  creative  work  than  many  of  the  students  with  whom  they 
i  grew  up. 

/  The  adolescent's  task  is  not  so  much  to  work  as  to  integrate 
r  lis  work  into  his  life  experiences.  He  has  to  feel  that  it  is 
8  >art  of  his  life,  that  he  must  set  the  pace  and  standards  of 
s  iccomplishment. 

e     High-school  work,  college  work,  jobs  outside  of  school 

eare  maturing  experiences,   not  just  ways   of  getting  better 

!,  grades  or  salaries.  They  enlarge,  or  should  enlarge,  a  young 

f  person's  sense  of  adequacy.  The  adolescent,  unless  already 

)  defeated  and  hopeless,  has  a  tremendous  zest  for  exploring 

oind  discovering.  He  has  a  new  enthusiasm  for  reshaping  the 

tforld  and  feels  that  he  can  do  it.  But  confronted  with  adult 

goals,  adult  disparagement,  grown-up  distrust  or  grown-up 

iemands,  statements  about  future  difficulties,  he  often  loses 

he  enthusiasm  and  becomes   fearful  and  dispirited. 

This  may  sound  contradictory  to  the  point   made  else- 
vhere  about  the  adolescent's  awareness,  his  new  and  some- 
imes   frightening  vision  of  the  future.   But,  with  his  new 
riwareness,   as  we  have  pointed   out,   there  is   also   a  new 
}  strength,   and  there   is   satisfaction   in   the   adolescent's   at- 
tempts to  stand  on  his  own  feet.  It  is  easy  to  shake  this 
j  emerging  feeling  of  strength:  you  can  readily  make  the  ado- 
lescent doubtful  that  what  he  is  doing  is  worth  while.  Some- 
times the  parent's  own  apparent  success — academically,  fi- 
nancially, socially — shakes  the  adolescent's  faith  in  himself 
;.md  his   aspirations.    Usually   it   is   when   the  adolescent  is 
.'down,"  has  made  a  mistake  or  had  a  setback,  that  his  par- 
ents persuade  him  to  accept  their  ideas,  their  goals,  as  best. 
aNot  only  does  this  affect  his  feeling  about  his  work,  but 
Y  there  are  almost  invariably  other  people  and  human  relations 
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involved,  and  what  parents  may  unknowingly  attack  are  the 
youth's  own  personal  relationships. 

In  jobs,  whether  at  school  or  outside  of  school,  the  ado- 
lescent is  working  out  his  own  relationship  to  authority,, 
whether  it  be  to  a  boss  or  a  teacher.  He  is  also  doing  a  job 
with  co-workers,  classmates  or  employees.  Finally,  he  is 
sounding  out  his  own  abilities,  his  capacity  to  take  criticism, 
and  to  criticize  himself.  It  is  very  hard  for  an  adolescent  to 
be  self-critical,  or  to  meet  his  tasks  with  his  capacities,  when 
he  feels  constantly  that  his  parents  would  do  the  job  far 
better  than  he.  Sometimes  an  adolescent  is  too  respectful  ofi 
parental  standards  and  fearful  of  not  meeting  them  to  tackle 
a  job  wholeheartedly,  to  meet  authority  on  its  own  terms,  or 
classmates  on  their  level.  He  may  feel  that  the  teacher,  for 
example,  or  the  ideas  she  presents,  are  not  as  important  as 
taking  home  a  high  mark.  He  may  be  extremely  competitivei 
with  other  boys  and  girls,  or  unable  to  join  freely  with  them 
in  extra-class  activities  because  he  is  constantly  trying  to 
meet  the  top-notch  standards  for  which  his  parents  have 
asked.  The  adolescent's  normal  competition  with  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  peer  group  may  seem  very  hard  on  the  youth. 
But  it  is  much  easier  to  compete  with  your  own  agemates 
than  with  a  parental  standard.  One  boy  who  was  very  close 
to  his  father,  for  example,  could  never  manage  to  win  a 
tennis  game  with  that  parent.  The  youth  could  have  beaten 
any  member  of  his  class — but  Father  stood  for  the  best  in 
everything,  and  the  boy,  consequently,  felt  incompetent. 

But  of  course  parents  cannot  maintain  a  complete  hands- 
off  policy  in  the  adolescent  years,  especially  at  this  time  when 
there  is  some  doubt  in  the  young  person's  mind  as  to  hisj^ 
effectiveness  and  capacity.  As  parents,  we  are  resources  for 
our  children.  We  can  help  boys  and  girls  ask  themselves 
questions  that  will  clear  up  some  of  their  confusions.  We  can! 
offer  them  insights  for  going  ahead.  First,  and  probably  mostjsj 
important,  we  can  help  them  to  realize  that  they  have  ca- 
pacities and  that  experience  is  the  surest  way  of  developing 
these  capacities.  Second,  we  can  show  them  that  mistakes  are 
not  failures,  and  unhappy  experiences  are  not  tragedies; 
rather  they  give  one  increasing  strength,  an  ability  to  learn 
and  mature.  We  can,  moreover,  recognize  the  importance  of 
adolescent  interests — jobs  outside  of  school,  jobs  in  school 
that  are  not  reported  with  the  monthly  grade,  activities  where 
boys  and  girls  earnestly  show  their  curiosity  and  zeal  for 
helping  others. 

We  have  to  realize  that  life  and  jobs  are  not  overwhelming- 
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18  ly  serious.  Most  people  have  to  earn  a  living,  support  or  care 
for  families,  learn  a  skill  or  profession — but  unsmiling,  un- 
swerving, frowning  devotion  to  a  job  leaves  out  a  basic  hu- 
S^man  quality  in  living.  We  have  called  this  chapter  "Life 
j*  Tasks  of  Our  Adolescent  Boys  and  Girls,"  but  that  does  not 
18  mean  that  those  tasks  have  to  be  laden  with  distress  and 
\  worry.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  finding  out,  in  pursuing 

0  our  goals,  even  in  today's  world.  There  are  always  other  hu- 
11  man  beings  who  are  enjoyable.  A  woman  may  be  an  excel- 
lent cook,  but  if  she's  the  irritable;  get-out-of-my-kitchen 
'type  who  makes  you  feel  that  she  literally  has  worked  her 
6  fingers  to  the  bone,  you'd  probably  rather  sacrifice  her  cuisine 
r  for  another's  contentment  and  laughter. 

r|  To  the  adolescent,  however,  life  is  often  very  serious,  and 
8  he  needs  help  in  realizing  that  almost  everyone  meets  situa- 
tions and  jobs  differently.  His  enthusiasm,  his  satisfaction, 

1  his  living  are  the  things  that  count.  He  has  to  learn  to  make 
3  up  his  own  mind,  to  meet  adults  with  some  ideas  of  his  own 
5  to  offer,  and  with  a  give-and-take  relationship  that  is  more 
•pan  childhood  docility.  Parents  must  gradually  help  him  to 
L  feel  independent,  so  that  he  can  respond  to  other  people  as 
!  limself,  as  a  whole  person,  with  zest,  with  humor,  with 
5  curiosity. 

1     At  this  point  in  history,  when  even  little  children  are  look- 
1  ing  ahead  fearfully  to  an  uncertain  future,  we  need  more 
'than  ever  to  emphasize  present  values  and  happiness  in  to- 
day's living.  The  best  preparation  for  the  adolescent  lies  in 
■  lelping  him  to  feel  that  his  merit  as  a  human  being  lies  in 
1  lis  ability  to  face  tasks  now  and  every  day,  in  his  capacity 
1  to  tackle  a  problem,  to  make  mistakes,  to  learn  and  live  with 
:  the  people  around  him.  For  all  their  seeming  recklessness, 
1  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  had  trust  and  respect  given  them 
1  >y  their  parents  throughout  childhood  will  have  a  far  more 
1  sensitive  code  of  behavior  to  other  people  than  can  be  sud- 
denly implanted  in  adolescents  by  authoritarian  pronounce- 
!  ments  or  stern  cautioning.  Having  been  given  the  feeling  that 
;heir  lives,  their  bodies,  are  worthy  of  respect,  they  will  al- 
nost  certainly  value  other  persons. 


Binding  a  Philosophy  of  Life 

As  adolescents  reach  the  late  teens— especially  if  they  are 
not  prematurely  tough — they  become  concerned  about  most 
of  the  basic  problems  of  human  living.  They  want  clear,  def- 
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inite  answers  to  questions  that  cannot  be  answered  except  in 
terms  of  beliefs,  assumptions,  or  faith  of  some  kind.  The} 
are  eager  to  discuss,  to  argue  and  debate,  but  ordinarily  they 
are  not  ready  to  accept  adult  pronouncements. 

In  these  later  adolescent  years  we  see  emerging  what  ap 
parently  becomes  the  individual's  design  for  living — his  be 
liefs  and  convictions,  his  level  of  aspiration,  his  image  oi 
himself  that  will  largely  direct  his  future  activities  and  give 
whatever  purpose  and  meaning  his  life  will  have. 

In  any  group  of  boys  and  of  girls  in  the  late  teens  there  h 
a  wide  range  of  attitudes  and  feelings,  and  there  are  some- 
times strongly  voiced  convictions  (which  are  not  always  as 
firmly  believed  as  they  are  stated).  In  "bull  sessions"  the  ado- 
lescent's thinking  is  stirred,  and  later,  when  he  is  alone,  he 
mulls  over  what  he  has  heard  and  puzzles  about  what  he 
himself  said  under  the  provocation  of  others'  remarks.  As  in 
all  other  areas,  he  cannot  wholly  ignore  or  deny  his  own  in- 
dividual feelings.  As  his  questions  about  life  become  more 
difficult  for  him  to  resolve,  he  may  be  unable  to  make  neces- 
sary choices  because  he  cannot  make  some  assumptions  upon 
which  to  base  his  decisions.  He  finds  that  he  can  tolerate 
only  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty,  can  accept  only  so 
much  that  is  tentative  and  open  to  further  speculation.  At  this 
point  those  adolescents  who  are  "hot  for  certainty,"  and 
must  have  some  unquestionable  beliefs,  look  for  some  prin- 
ciples others  will  accept,  whether  they  be  religious,  scientific, 
or  esthetic.  Those  who  can  face  life  with  the  feeling  that 
they  can  and  must  go  on  seeking  new  understanding  may 
accept  as  temporary  some  set  of  beliefs,  recognizing  that 
they  are  tentative  and  can  be  changed. 

Religion,  as  presented  by  a  church,  may  have  a  greater 
meaning  for  the  late-teen-age  adolescent  than  it  does  at  any 
other  time  of  his  life.  He  wants  to  know  what  kind  of  universe 
this  is  and  where  he  stands  in  it,  what  he  can  believe  about 
human  nature  and  society.  These  are  essentially  philosophi- 
cal or  religious  questions,  which  at  this  time  of  late  adoles- 
cence may  become  vital  to  the  young  person. 

Adolescents  are  often  aware  of  the  gap  or  open  conflict 
between  people's  verbally  expressed  beliefs  and  aspirations 
and  what  they  do  and  fail  to  do  in  their  daily  lives.  A  young 
person  may  be  appalled  at  adults'  selfish  acts,  their  unkind 
ness  to  other  people,  their  apparent  neglect  of  suffering,  their 
worldliness  and  materialism.  The  ponderous  slowness  adults 
exhibit  in  changing  their  attitudes  or  habits,  the  seeming  ab- 
sence in  their  lives  of  the  personal  love  and  altruism  he  ex 
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pects  to  find  in  his  later  years,  seem  out  of  keeping  with  the 
teaching  he  has  had. 

His  feeling  of  loneliness  and  insecurity  is  often  helped  by 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  Godlike,  all-accepting,  all-forgiving  love. 
While  the  adolescent  may  not  seem  to  us  to  exemplify  the 
dignity  of  man,  he  desperately  needs  that  feeling  of  dignity, 
and  he  may  find  it  expressed  for  him  in  the  teaching  of  re- 
ligion. His  deepest  strivings,  even  the  burdensome  guilt  he 
feels  at  times,  are  often  answered  and  solaced  by  religious 
feelings.  The  magnitude  and  beauty  of  the  natural  world 
awake  in  him  echoes  of  nameless  feelings  that  are  painful  and 
beautiful,  which  want  expression  and  seem  lost  or  disregarded 
by  those  around  him. 

An  altruistic  cause,  a  crusade,  usually  appeals  to  adoles- 
cents because  they  are  enthusiastically  eager  to  correct  the 
inequalities  they  feel  so  strongly  about.  As  we  know,  the 
major  danger  to  the  aspiration  of  most  youth  is  disillusion- 
ment. We  need  their  high  hopes  and  their  questioning. 
Thoughtful  parents  must  admit  that  young  people  may  ex- 
press the  ideals  given  them  in  pure  form,  determined  to  re- 
kindle those  ideals  for  a  new  generation.  But  there  is  no 
basis  for  feeling,  as  an  adult,  that  because  you  have  given 
your  child  values  and  aspirations  throughout  his  childhood  he 
will  conform  to  your  pattern,  love  you  for  having  given.  The 
sounder  the  aspirations  or  ideals  given  him,  the  harder  he'll 
search  for  his  own  ideals  in  life,  seeming  to  rebel  against 
you  and  the  things  for  which  you  stand. 

Some  young  people  can  retain  the  ideals  of  religion  in 
late  adolescence  and  try  to  translate  them  into  everyday 
practice.  Many  youngsters  are  unable  to  bridge  this  gap,  so 
they  may  accept  as  their  working  philosophy:  "Get  what  you 
can,  it's  a  dog-eat-dog  existence,"  or  "I  care  for  no  one,  no 
one  cares  for  me;  what's  the  use?"  Or  they  find  an  answer 
in  a  political  ideology  that  says,  "You  can  discount  people 
and  their  feelings;  you  can  give  up  personal  aspiration  and 
subjugate  yourself  to  the  power  of  the  state."  Youth  without 
a  belief  in  the  worth  of  its  own  feelings  is  probably  as  hurtful 
to  itself  as  it  is  a  threat  to  a  free  society,  for  it  has  lost  what 
we  consider  important  in  our  democracy — a  belief  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  and  the  realization  of  the  precious  qual- 
ity of  liberty,  which  makes  that  pursuit  possible.  Let's  face 
it:  deeply  religious  beliefs  are  the  realization  of  love,  hope, 
faith,  in  human  terms,  as  well  as  aspirations  toward  an 
ideal.  We  know  enough  now  about  people  and  children  to 
say  that  children  who  are  loved  and  helped  will  develop 
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values  that  enable  them  to  be  loving  and  helpful  to  others. 
And  as  parents  give  these  spiritual  values  to  their  children, 
they  can  also  communicate  to  them  the  enduring  goals  that 
have  guided  the  founding  and  governing  of  this  nation — the 
hope,  for  instance,  that  our  laws  can  provide  maximum  pro- 
tection for  every  individual. 

It  is  fairly  easy  to  evoke  from  youngsters  in  the  later  ele- 
mentary grades  devotion  and  admiration  for  the  great  men 
and  women  whose  lifetime  efforts  forwarded  the  goals  of 
freedom,  justice,  equality.  Lincoln  and  Washington  are  ex- 
alted heroes  for  these  children.  But  it  is  in  the  adolescent 
years,  when  personal  emotional  problems  are  pressing, 
that  we  find  dawning  cynicism  about  one's  own  personal  worth 
and  that  of  others.  Parents  have  to  realize  that  there  are 
many  urgent  human  needs  unfolding  in  the  adolescent  years, 
needs  they  may  never  have  discussed  with  their  youngsters — 
we  have  disguised  or  hidden  or  forgotten  our  own  perplex- 
ities, personal  and  social.  We  need,  in  counseling,  in  schools, 
but  especially  in  homes,  to  give  more  consideration  not  just 
to  the  strivings  of  man  but  to  the  searchings,  the  responses, 
the  feelings  of  children  as  they  grow  into  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood. 

Spiritual  values  are  not  lost  in  the  adolescent  years.  While 
for  a  time  young  people  seem  bitter,  even  under  our  most 
hopeful  guidance  and  trust,  they  do  eventually,  as  they  find 
satisfaction  in  living  in  a  grown-up  world,  return  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  values  we  have  given  them.  The  purpose  of 
understanding  adolescence  and  its  strivings  is  not  to  soothe 
and  placate  and  make  life  smooth  for  ourselves,  but  rather 
to  help  the  boy  or  girl  to  restate  and  resolve  his  life  problems 
constructively  and  with  insight.  He  may  criticize,  seem  bitter, 
feel  lost,  but  we  adults  should  have  faith  and  trust  on  which 
he  can  rely  and  to  which  he  can  continually  "raise  his  sights." 

While  we  have  spoken  of  the  life  tasks  of  all  adolescents 
today,  this  does  not  mean  that  every  young  person  will  face 
them  at  the  same  time  or  with  the  same  intensity.  The  boy  or 
girl  is  an  individual  and  approaches  these  tasks  with  his  own 
personal  feelings;  he  works  through  them  with  the  humor  or 
zest  of  thoughtfulness  or  wistfulness  that  are  his  alone. 

What  he  needs  most  is  to  hold  on  to  a  belief  in  this  individ- 
uality, even  when  he  has  to  face  tasks  that  are  common  to 
all  adolescents. 


6 


THE  FAMILY  CIRCUIT 


There  is  no  "family"  in  the  abstract.  Children  grow  up  in  a 
specific,  actual  family,  made  up  of  parents  and  brothers  and 
sisters  (and,  as  we  note  later,  sometimes  changing  parents, 
because  of  remarriage  after  death  or  divorce).  What  "family" 
means,  then,  to  a  child  is  always  "my  family,  my  parents,  my 
brothers  and  sisters  and  relatives."  Over  the  years  he  estab- 
lishes his  own  individualized  relationships  to  them,  and,  let 
it  be  emphasized,  they  develop  their  relationships  to  him. 
These  family  relationships — how  father  treats  mother  and 
mother  treats  father  or  the  children,  and  how  brothers  and 
sisters  get  along  together — make  up  family  life  for  a  child, 
who  usually  accepts  them  as  the  normal  patterns. 

All  through  childhood  the  boy  and  girl  are  engaged  in 
this  family  drama,  often  puzzled  and  unhappy  over  incidents 
at  which  they  feel  aggrieved  or  resentful.  But  even  in  families 
which  to  an  outsider  seem  to  be  lacking  in  what  family  living 
should  provide,  children  find  something  hard  to  describe. 
Their  feeling  is  "it  is  my  family."  While  they  may  complain 
and  rebel  against  parental  treatment  or  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  still  they  belong  in  that  family,  for  better  or  worse. 
When  the  family  is  in  difficulties  they  close  ranks  and  find 
a  new  strength  in  being  loyal  to  one  another. 


The  Life  Cycle  of  a  Family 

Families,  like  people,  have  a  life  cycle,  moving  from  the 
early  days  of  marriage,  through  the  coming  of  the  babies, 
the  busy  years  of  homemaking,  child-rearing,  and  schooling, 
the  period  when  the  children  enter  adolescence  and  begin  to 
move  out  into  the  larger  world,  to  the  "launching  stage"  when 
the  older  children  leave  home  for  jobs  and  marriage;  and 
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then  the  family  is  again  reduced  to  a  twosome.  The  time 
when  a  child  arrives  in  this  life  cycle — early,  as  the  firstborn, 
as  in-between,  or  as  the  "baby  of  the  family" — may  make  a 
lot  of  difference  to  the  child  and  to  the  family. 

Frequently  we  say,  "I  don't  understand  how  that  child 
differs  so  from  his  brothers  and  -sisters.  He  grew  up  in  the 
same  family."  But  no  child  ever  grows  up  in  the  same  family. 
The  firstborn  comes  to  two  inexperienced,  often  anxious 
young  parents.  The  next  child  comes  into  a  family  where 
mother  and  father  are  older,  more  experienced,  have  changed 
attitudes  and  expectations,  and  where  there  is  an  older  child 
who  is  never  indifferent  to  this  new  arrival.  So  we  should 
recognize  that  while  children  live  in  the  same  house,  share 
the  daily  round  of  meals  and  routines,  each  lives  in  a  family 
of  his  own,  with  parents  who  are  always  a  highly  individual- 
ized mother  and  father,  toward  whom  he  has  his  private  feel- 
ings. We  might  think  of  each  child  growing  up  in  a  family 
as  rehearsing  his  role  day  after  day,  either  acting  out  his 
life  or  truly  "playing  a  part"  to  conceal  what  he  feels  and 
desires  or  fears,  always  with  the  parents  in  the  center  of  the 
stage,  managing  the  drama.  Any  good  novel  of  family  life 
portrays  this  drama  in  all  its  complexity.  Often  we  gain  real 
understanding  of  family  living  from  a  novel  or  play  be- 
cause the  author  reveals  what  is  going  on  in  each  character's 
mind,  and  thus  helps  us  to  realize  that  in  personal  relation- 
ships we  are  frequently  baffled  by  our  inability  to  communi- 
cate, even  with  those  we  love  the  most. 

In  every  home  there  is  an  emotional  climate,  an  atmosphere 
created  by  the  feelings,  whether  expressed  or  repressed,  of  the 
different  members  of  the  household.  This  emotional  climate 
may  be  favorable  to  the  personality  development  of  children 
and  to  adult  fulfillment,  or  it  may  be  unfavorable,  even  detri- 
mental. Strangely  enough,  occasional  family  blowups,  out- 
spoken expression  of  anger,  and  equally  vigorous  communi- 
cation of  love  and  tenderness,  may  be  wholesome,  conducive 
to  good  personality  development  in  children.  The  always 
even-tempered,  carefully  controlled  family,  in  which  parents 
never  reveal  their  feelings,  speak  only  with  restraint,  strive 
to  play  the  part  of  cool,  detached,  objective  persons,  may  be 
anything  but  desirable  for  children  and  may  even  be  destruc- 
tive to  adolescents. 

We  are  still  groping  to  understand  the  role  of  feelings  and 
emotions  in  human  beings.  We  cannot  chart  any  fixed  patterns 
of  emotional  reactions  in  families,  for  a  home  situation  is 
seldom  simple.  The  more  we  discover  about  the  human  per- 
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12  sonality,  the  more  we  must  be  wary  of  set  formulas  or 
Q'  prescriptions.  At  all  events,  the  child  in  the  family  is  not  able 
a  to  philosophize  and  speculate  upon  the  complicated  problems 
,  that  tax  the  skill  of  our  most  highly  trained  professionals.  For 
lt*  the  child,  his  family  means  a  lot  of  things  which  he  enjoys, 
le  :olerates,  actively  dislikes  or  hates,  and  for  the  child  "that's 

•  it,"  and  in  some  ways  he  may  be  a  better  philosopher  than 
1S  lis  parents. 

But  we  do  know  that  in  this  family  drama  living  is  taking 
f  ?lace  in  its  most  intense  and  significant  phases  for  both  the 

*  parents  and  the  children.  The  children  are  the  focus  of 
i  parental  concerns,  for  each  child  is  a  unique  personality 
e  vhose  entrance  into  the  family  marked  a  significant,  often 
■I  :ritical,  phase  in  the  marriage.  Likewise,  the  parents  are  the 
k  locus  of  each  child's  watchful  scrutiny,  the  target  of  his 
*1  'apidly  shifting  love  or  hatred.  Since  the  parents,  as  adults, 

}  ire  less  likely  to  alter,  they  usually  continue  to  maintain^ 
nuch  the  same  relationship  to  each  child,  at  least  up  tor\ 
puberty.  But  the  child,  as  he  grows  and  matures,  of  necessity 
nust  repeatedly  revise  his  relationships  with  his  parents.  These 
changes  in  the  child,  however  wholesome  and  desirable,  may 
?rove  difficult  for  the  parents,  as  is  shown  by  their  frequent 
complaints  at  each  transition  in  the  child's  behavior.  And  the 
child  must  accept  certain  constants  or  persisting  elements 
n  regard  to  his  parents — his  great  dependence  upon  them, 
lis  recognition  of  their  authority,  his  unceasing  need  for 
heir  reassurance  and  love,  which  is  essential  to  his  ongoing 
naturation. 

Both  parents  and  children  all  through  childhood  are  in- 
volved in  these  circular  relations  that  rarely,  if  ever,  are  stable 
or  more  than  a  brief  time.  As  the  child  develops,  so  he  must 
change  himself  and,  as  far  as  possible,  get  his  parents  to 
change.  The  parents  usually  try  to  keep  the  home  situation 
mchanged  but,  growing  older  and  facing  the  many  tasks  of 
idult  life,  they,  too,  change,  even  if  they  do  not  always 
•ealize  it.  So  parent  and  child  strive,  each  in  different  ways, 
30th  for  change  and  for  stabilit^Kfhe  child  wants  the  parents 
o  continue  to  protect  and  love  him  as  he  jgrows  up,  while 
hey  want  the  child  to  be  "good77  and  accept  their  parental^ 
authority  as  they  go  about  their  adult  activities,.  Needless 
to  say,  these  two  sets  of  demands  or  expectations  are  often  at 
adds  during  childhood.  How  they  are  resolved  appears  in  the 
emotional  climate  of  the  home,  which,  like  any  climate,  may 
tiave  good  and  bad  periods,  but  shows  an  over-all  tendency 
to  be  favorable  or  unfavorable. 


*: 


How  the  Stage  Is  Set  for  Adolescence 

What  occurs  during  childhood  sets  the  stage,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  family  drama  of  adolescence.  During  these  early  years 
each  child  and  his  parents  have,  in  innumerable  situations, 
learned  their  parts,  rehearsed  them  over  and  over  again,  with 
different  emotional  coloring  and  altered  settings,  but  often 
with  much  the  same  relations.  Then,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
ases  to  be  a  child  and  begins  Jo  develop  as  a  young 
male  or  female,  seeks  to  grow  up  and  learn  the  masculine  or 
feminine  role  lor  living  m  the  wori3"l!ra"tside  the  homeTwIth 
his  qx  ftftr  afm  group.  This  sooner  or  later  strains  the  long^ 
established  relations  of  parents  and  child:  suddenly  thev  face 
each_other  almost  as  stranger?~because1neither  can jsontinue 
the  customary  part  or  rely  upon  the  customary  expectations 
of  the  other.  Both  are  confronted  with  a  situation  calling  for 
flexibility  and  willingness  to  explore  for  new  and  more  ap-' 
propriate  relations;  yet  both  parents  and  adolescents  usually 
revert  to  the  patterns  and  relations  of  early  childhood. 

This  seemingly  paradoxical  and  difficult  situation  becomes 
more  understandable  when  we  remember  what  is  happening. 
After  years  during  which  the  adult  and  the  child  have  more 
or  less  reached  an  equilibrium,  stormy  at  times,  but  establish- 
ing what  each  will  be  likely  to  say  and  do,  they  are  shocked 
(and  that  word  is  not  top  strong)  at  adolescence  into  a  new 
awareness  of  each  otherrCfovchildLnQW  appfiais^as^a-emejg; 
ing^adult,  not  rmly  y/itK_grpatpr  hdghf  anr>  g1>f,  huf  ™fh  vpry 
diff^enJjttitudes,J^ward  his  parents,  and  showing-all  the 
signs  of  maturation  for  which  parents  are  usually  unprepjared. 
When  the  teen-ager  begins  to  "step  out"  with  his  group,  to 
become  reserved,  if  not  withdrawn,  from  the  family,  and 
inclined  to  question  or  challenge  parental  rules  and  regula- 
tions, he  disturbs  his  parents  so  that  they  sometimes  react  as 
they  did  to  his  early  childhood  behavior. 

At  this  time,  as  in  many  other  times  of  emotional  crisis, 
we  may,  without  realizing  it,  fall  back  upon  earlier  patterns 
of  behavior.  Thus  at  adolescence  a  child  may  again  feel  old 
childish  resentments  against  parental  authority.  When  faced 
with  parental  orders  or  denials,  he  may,  like  the  two-  or  three- 
year-old,  react  negatively,  become  suddenly  filled  with  a 
sense  of  injustice,  even  hatred,  for  this  tyrannical  parent  who 
is  being  mean  and  coercive  just  to  show  he  is  the  boss.  And 
the  parent,  especially  the  father,  likewise  may  fall  back  upon 
his  older  role  of  the  stern  parent  who  insisted  upon  obedience 
and  was  able  to  force  it  from  the  little  child.  The  adolescent 
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may  feel  he  has  to  fight  for  his  rights  against  an  adult  authority 
that  is  bent  on  dominating  and  defeating  him.  Parents  may 
jfeel  that  their  prestige  and  authority  are  being  challenged  by 
an  upstart,  whose  youth  and  energy  may  also  make  them 
less  self-confident. 

What  is  happening  is  that  both  adolescent  and  parents  do 
not  realize  that  they  are  entering  upon  a  new  phase  in  their 
relationship,  that  they  can  no  longer  rely  upon  their  customary 
roles,  nor  relive  the  early  days  of  parent-child  relationships. 
Now  is  the  time  when  they  must  consciously  strive  to  mature, 
giving  up  old  patterns  and  developing  new  ones  that  are  ap- 
propriate to  their  development  as  personS^This  is  not  easy; 
we  seldom  realize  what  we  are  saying  or  doing,  especially 
when  emotionally  aroused.  Any  emotional  disturbance  should 
be  a  signal  to  be  careful  lest  we  impulsively  say  or  do  what 
we  do  not  mean.  This  is  a  time  for  parents  to  remember  that 
they  have  to  mature,  just  as  the  adolescent  must  strive  to 
become  an  adult.  That  is  why  we  say  that  adolescence  is  a 
period  of  transition  for  both  parents  and  children,  a  testing 
period  for  their  love  and  loyalty,  a  time  of  progress  toward 
a  new  relationship.  This  is  worth  working  for,  since  henceforth 
parents  and  adolescents  will  be  living  as  adults  who,  if  they 
can  cope  with  this  transition  constructively,  can  look  for- 
ward to  many  years  of  friendly,  affectionate  companionship. 

Parents  should  earnestly  try  to  alter  the  way  they  say  or 
demand  things  of  the  adolescent.  If  parents  can  take  a  new 
attitude  (which  will  become  familiar  and  comfortable  after 
a  while) ,  it  will  help  them  to  say  or  do  things  in  a  wiser,  more 
understanding  fashion.  A  mother's  well-meaning  but  constant 
criticism  of  her  daughter's  way  of  walking,  talking,  figure,  or 
hair-do,  the  family  jokes  about  daughter's  big  feet,  thinness, 
large  proportions,  don't  matter  very  much  until  the  girl  ap- 
proaches puberty.  Then  suddenly  the  familiar  remarks  may 
be  reinforced  by  new  doubts,  and  daughter  remembers  and 
gets  very  bitter  about  these  earlier  comments.  Father's  open 
or  subtle  comparisons  between  one  boy  and  another  in  the 
family  may  not  really  begin  to  rankle  until  a  boy  meets  with 
rejection  from  his  boy  friends  or  girl  friends.  Suddenly  all 
that  father  says  merges  with  the  new  slights  on  his  worth, 
and  the  boy  deeply  resents  father,  brother,  and  friend. 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  as  the  adolescent  develops  new  sen- 
sitivities these  in  turn  can  revive  old  conflicts  and  bring  them 
to  a  head.  And  here,  specifically,  we  mean  family  conflicts, 
for  at  home  the  youngster  finds  the  long-established,  daily 
reinforced  attitudes  about  himself  which  make  him  a  definite 
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kind  of  individual.  So  when  young  girls  or  boys  rebel  against 
rules,  when  they  show  antagonism  to  brothers  and  sisters 
(which  seems  new),  when  they  become  gloomy  and  depressed 
over  seemingly  trifling  incidents,  if  they  seem  to  go  all  "hay- 
wire" about  one  remark  at  the  dinner  table,  they  are  not 
suddenly  reacting  in  a  vacuum.  Even  their  rebellion  is  usually 
consistent  with  their  past  life  histories. 

Here  we  would  like  to  enlarge  on  some  of  the  ideas  we 
touched  on  in  Chapter  1.  As  we  noted  there,  parents  are  often 
bewildered  by  ideas  which  reach  them  from  the  specialized 
fields  of  psychiatry  and  psychology.  In  trying  to  see  where 
they  have  made  mistakes  they  may  use  conceptions  that  have 
come  from  professional  studies,  such  as  the  idea  that  they 
have  "unconsciously"  hurt  a  child,  or  that  they  have  "re- 
jected" him.  Thus  confusion  and  guilt  may  increase  until 
parents  are  afraid  of  their  own  words  and  actions  toward  the 
adolescent. 

We  should  like  to  illustrate  for  parents,  in  our  own  terms, 
how  these  ideas  may  be  misconstrued;  we  should  also  like  to 
point  out  what  they  may  mean  in  terms  of  parents'  actual 
patterns  of  living,  ways  of  saying  and  doing  things  to  the 
adolescent  which  are  not  vague,  or  in  the  past,  but  which 
operate  every  day  in  our  response  to  him. 


Unconscious  Motives 

Why  do  adolescents  often  have  trouble  loving  and  matur- 
ing? What  happens  in  the  family  that  interferes  with  his 
responses  to  life?  Mainly  what  happens  is  that  the  expression 
of  love  to  children  becomes  blocked  in  some  way.  A  parent, 
in  other  words,  does  not  get  his  love  across.  Why  can't  he? 
Part  of  the  reason  is  his  pattern  of  behavior,  what  he  has 
seen  in  his  own  family,  all  the  action  or  inaction,  demonstra- 
tion or  lack  of  demonstration  of  love,  which  he  "inhaled"  as 
he  grew.  We  have  to  remember  that  if  you  love  someone  it 
has  to  be  shown  in  some  way;  otherwise  it  just  doesn't  "make 
contact." 

A  second  reason  for  "blocked"  love  is  what  the  psycho- 
analyst calls  "unconscious  motivation."  This  theory  means, 
for  example,  that  a  parent  who  feels  unconsciously  a  hate 
(or  hostility)  for  his  own  parents  may  (all  unbeknownst  to 
himself)  show  that  hostility  to  his  children.  Many  therapists 
tell  us  that  often,  in  treating  disturbed  children,  they  find  that 
the  child  has  had  the  same  difficulties,  and  been  treated  by 
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his  father  or  mother  in  the  same  way  as  that  parent  was 
treated  by  his  parents.  A  mother,  for  example,  may  do  to 
her  daughter  just  what  was  done  to  her  as  a  child,  even  though 
she  (the  mother)  may  have  disliked  or  hated  her  mother 
for  doing  those  things. 

Actually  motives,  feelings  may  be  unconscious,  but  other 
people  are  not  unconscious  of  your  behavior.  A  mother,  for 
example,  may  have  great  difficulty  in  her  marriage,  or  with 
her  children,  and  finally  get  some  help  from  a  trained  thera- 
pist. She  finds  she  has  been  "unconsciously"  hostile  to  her 
own  mother.  But,  while  she  may  have  been  unconscious  of 
her  own  hostility,  it  is  a  fairly  good  bet  that  other  people 
were  not  so  unconscious  of  it.  In  other  words,  if  you  took  a 
motion  picture  and  a  sound  recording  of  that  person  for  per- 
haps a  period  of  a  week  or  a  month,  her  feelings  actually 
would  show  in  tone  of  voice,  or  in  gestures,  or  in  the  way 
she  talked  to  her  husband  or  her  neighbor,  or  in  the  way  she 
did  her  work.  Putting  yourself  in  the  child's  or  husband's 
place,  you  could  almost  feel  the  way  he  felt  when  she  did  or 
said  things  in  that  way. 

Therefore,  while  some  parents  need  professional  help  to 
ind  out  why  they  feel  as  they  do,  actually  they  seek  that  help 
In  order  to  be  able  to  alter  their  behavior,  to  live  more  hap- 
pily, to  be  able  to  take  and  express  love  in  a  better  way.  As 
pou  might  guess,  this  goes  for  the  adolescent,  too.  You  may 
?e  unconscious  of  what  you  do,  or  what  you  feel  toward 
>thers,  but  there's  a  very  good  chance  that  those  closest  to 
pou  are  only  too  conscious  of  it  and  wish,  very  often,  that 
hey  could  ask  you  to  do  it  differently. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  individuals  who  are 
conscious"  of  their  "unconscious"  and  yet  don't  alter  their 
behavior  and  who  continue  to  use  behavior  that  stems  from 
mconscious  motives.  Example:  a  man  has  been  psychoana- 
yzed  and  now  realizes  that  for  years  he  has  been  burdened 
vith  feelings  of  hostility  to  his  mother,  who  had  until  he 
vas  twelve  dressed  him  in  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  fashion  so 
hat  all  the  children  jeered  at  him.  Now  this  man  has  been 
narried  for  ten  years.  Unconsciously  he  has  acted  toward 
lis  wife  as  if  she  were  his  mother — being  a  "big  boy"  with  her 
^  tough,  harsh,  demanding)  and,  at  the  same  time,  asking  her 
o  care  for  all  his  needs  without  meeting  her  halfway.  Nat- 
lrally  she  resents  his  behavior  unconsciously,  too.  But  when 
;he  shows  resentment  he  unconsciously  sees  more  of  Mamma 
n  her,  and  gets  even  more  angry. 

So  he  now  understands  how  he  felt  toward  his  mother — 
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and  what  a  relief!  He  feels  it's  all  right  now  not  to  feel  guilty, 
not  to  feel  bad,  and  not  to  hate  himself.  But  does  he  alter 
his  behavior  to  his  wife?  Does  he  make  a  conscious  effort 
to  understand  how  she  feels?  Well,  in  this  story  he  doesn't 
He  just  goes  around  looking  for  unconscious  motives  for  his 
wife's  resentment  (which,  of  course,  may  also  exist,  but  don't 
get  him  or  her  any  further) . 

Moral  of  such  a  tale:  two  things  go  hand  in  hand,  under- 
standing and  alteration,  for  you  and  for  the  adolescent.  As 
parents  you  can  have  all  the  insight  in  the  world,  you  can  hold 
forth  to  your  friends  on  their  "unconscious  mechanisms"  and 
yours,  but  if  you  don't  express  the  positive  in  behavior  you're 
still  using  the  same  old  "unconscious  mechanisms"  on  your 
family. 

This  is  why  we  ask  parents  to  try  to  alter  the  way  they 
demand  things  of  the  adolescent;  we  ask  parents  to  try  to 
understand  what  adolescence  means  today  so  that  they  can 
attain  an  attitude  about  their  children  which  helps  them  state 
their  expectations  in  a  wiser,  more  understanding  fashion. 
Such  rephrasing  often  helps  the  parent  retain  his  good  image 
of  himself  and  of  his  adolescent. 


The  Rejected  Child 

You've  heard  of  the  rejected  child,  unloved  by  his  par- 
ents— and  the  resulting  unhappiness.  This  concept  may 
worry  parents.  "Did  I  reject,  or  didn't  I?"  Often  parents 
think,  for  example,  that  because  a  baby  wasn't  "planned"  he 
is,  ispo  facto,  a  rejected  child.  That's  nonsense.  What  you  do 
(your  "whole"  behavior)  is  what  voices  rejection.  Surely  not 
all  unplanned  babies  are  rejected  and  become  unhappy  adults! 
But  if  parents  become  bitter  to  each  other,  let  the  baby  cry 
for  long  hours;  if  they  draw  away  from  him — or  even  if  they 
act  helpless  and  "sad"  about  his  childish  behavior — then,  as  a 
child,  he  may  be  rejected,  just  for  being  a  child.  And  even 
then  it  takes  an  accumulation  of  this  parental  treatment  to 
give  a  child  the  feeling  of  rejection.  Often  a  rejected  child 
is  one  whose  behavior  as  an  infant  or  a  child  is  not  accepted, 
is  considered  a  bothersome  and  undesirable  part  of  parents' 
lives. 

Often,  as  the  pre-adolescent  matures,  parents  act  helpless 
and  hopeless,  making  the  child  feel  a  rejection  they  don't 
mean.  If  you  disapprove  of  some  behavior  on  a  child's  part 
you  are  not  necessarily  rejecting  a  child.  Indeed,  if  you  con- 
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demn  some  behavior  in  such  a  way  that  the  adolescent  can 
keep  his  own  good  image  of  himself,  and  if  when  you  criti- 
cize that  behavior  you  also  show  acceptance  of  the  "whole" 
child,  then,  very  probably,  you  are  convincing  the  adolescent 
that  he  is  not  rejected,  that  only  some  of  his  actions  are  dis- 
approved. 

And  there  is  a  corollary  to  this:  if  the  adolescent  can  re- 
ject your  ideas,  or  get  mad  at  you,  and  if  he  feels  he  has 
fairly  good  reason  for  getting  mad,  then,  too,  he  can  feel 
that  he  is  not  rejected. 

Again,  rejection  is  expressed  in  what  you  do  and  how  you 
do  it.  Relax  the  tone  of  voice,  the  demands,  the  pressures, 
the  tense  muscles,  and  you  do  something  positive.  It  is  silly 
to  spend  time  trying  to  make  up  for  what  you  think  was 
"rejection"  in  the  past.  You  can't  try  to  give  the  adolescent 
the  love  due  a  baby.  You  can't  let  him  squeal  and  cry  like  a 
six-year-old,  to  make  up  for  old  feelings  he  may  have.  That 
may  very  well  spell  rejection  to  an  adolescent,  since  you 
don't  seem  to  expect  him  to  behave  like  a  growing  person. 

Make  the  demands  of  him  that  are  suitable  to  his  age, 
and  give  him  the  leeway  and  recognition  for  his  age— recog- 
nition of  his  needs  in  his  age  group,  of  his  need  to  learn 
new  behavior,  and  of  his  need  for  emotionally  strong,  self- 
respecting  human  beings.  You  might  recall  what  his  age- 
mates  do  and  will  demand  as  fair  play,  honesty,  tolerance, 
generosity,  and  try  to  make  suggestions  along  those  lines. 
(Not,  we  might  add,  along  lines  of  superficial  "popularity" 
or  "success."  Some  parents  expect  a  child  to  be  popular, 
and  so  reinforce  the  "bad"  pressures  of  peers.) 


Hate 

We  hesitate  to  use  the  word  "hate."  In  adult  living  it  has 
connotations  so  vicious,  so  distorting,  that  it  really  is  a  nasty 
word.  However,  maybe  we  can  try  to  do  some  new  thinking 
about  old  words. 

Hate  in  adult  living  usually  has  a  fixed  and  chronic  qual- 
ity, like  an  illness  which  has  actually  altered  the  functioning 
of  an  organ-system  if  not  the  organ  itself.  It  has  become  a 
fixed  expression  of  the  total  emotional  system,  part  of  a 
total  behavior  picture,  in  fusing  all  behavior  patterns  and 
altering  the  whole  person. 

A  feeling  of  hate  in  a  child,  or  in  the  new  person  of  the 
early  adolescent,  is  more  like  all  the  other  quick,  direct  re- 
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actions  of  a  person — like  the  instantaneous  spitting  out  of  a 
too  hot  liquid;  like  a  squeal  when  a  pin  pricks,  like  the  way  a 
child  almost  immediately  grabs  for  a  desirable  toy  taken 
from  him. 

When  a  child  says  to  his  parent,  "I  hate  you,"  it  is  the 
"nowness"  that  is  important,  the  sense  of  "This  moment  I  feel 
this  way."  It  is  an  instant  expression  of  an  internal  disturb- 
ance, an  emotional  reaction  he  relieves  in  words  instead  of 
in  blows. 

Hate,  like  anger,  seems  to  dissolve  if  it  isn't  reinforced, 
continually  provoked,  and  fixed  as  chronic  hostility.  So 
often  we  work  up  a  child's  feeling  by  what  we  do;  we  re- 
spond with  "more  of  the  same"  anger  or  rage,  and  evoke 
more  of  the  same  from  the  child. 

So,  like  every  expression  of  feeling  in  behavior,  hate  or 
anger  can  become  a  persistent  pattern  of  reacting  to  people, 
if  it  is  repeatedly  provoked.  With  the  adolescent  we  can  avoid 
arousing  anger  or  hate,  and  instead  try  to  emphasize  the 
positive.  The  less  we  poke  at  an  adolescent's  feelings,  the 
more  we  do  the  positive  things;  the  more  we  can  give  them 
opportunities  to  be  positive,  the  better  for  our  children. 


Love 

Love,  too,  is  a  word  which  gets  "fixed"  in  our  minds;  that 
is,  we  tend  to  think  of  the  feeling  and  word  as  a  certain 
amount  of  a  certain  thing  contained  in  a  certain  place. 
Odd,  the  way  we  apply  measurements  to  feelings,  taking 
from  the  world  of  objects  and  dimensions  our  ideas  about  an 
intangible. 

Love  changes  as  people  change.  The  love  of  a  husband  for 
a  wife  is  built  up,  day  by  day,  on  memories,  acts,  words. 
Love  gains  new  dimensions  as  we  grow.  A  child's  love  changes 
as  he  changes,  since  it  is  built  on  memory.  When  he  is  a 
little  child,  love  seems  to  be  outside  him,  love  is  his  parents, 
and  he  needs  their  physical  presence  to  see  it  and  feel  it 
Then,  as  he  grows,  their  love  fuses  into  his  feelings,  becom- 
ing part  of  him.  He  needs  their  physical  presence  less  often, 
and  more  of  their  trust  and  confidence  in  him. 

In  the  "old  days,"  or  in  primitive  cultures,  it  seems  that 
parents  and  society  took  for  granted  the  idea  that  love  be- 
tween parents  and  children  was  one  thing,  and  love  between 
men  and  women,  courting  and  marrying,  quite  another 
thing.  Society  seemed  to  expect  both,  but  independently.  Mar- 
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rying  and  raising  children  was  not  rejecting  parents  or  ceas- 
ing to  love  parents.  The  older  generation  took  its  place  (it  had 
a  place  then)  and  not  only  permitted  but  asked  young  peo- 
ple to  take  theirs! 

However,  society  usually  specified  behavior  toward  parents 
or  older  people:  respect  and  honor.  It  didn't  say,  "Love  them 
as  you  did  when  you  were  little."  It  said  instead,  "This  be- 
havior is  now  expected  of  an  adult  son.  Do  it."  Such  an  ex- 
pectation took  care  of  the  problem  of  guilt  which  might 
arise  when  one  left  parents.  However,  not  to  sentimentalize 
everything  old,  those  parents  sometimes  used  their  power  and 
authority  to  govern  the  adult  lives  of  their  children  and 
their  children's  children,  so  that,  while  the  "adolescent 
break"  was  easier — was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  institution 
— the  young  marriages  may  not  have  given  a  recognized 
place  to  the  wife  or  the  husband. 

Often  our  adolescents  feel  guilty  when  they  know  they  are 
growing  up  and  changing,  when  they  realize  that  a  new  kind 
of  love  is  developing,  and  feel  that  this  new  love  is  displacing 
the  old.  Since  adolescents  today,  in  smaller  families,  in  fam- 
ilies more  isolated  from  other  families,  are  more  dependent 
on  parents  for  love  and  affection  {and  parents  are  more  de- 
pendent on  them),  they  probably  will  feel  guilty  at  the 
thought  of  "deserting"  a  parent.  A  son  who  has  been  his 
mother's  sole  delight  and  joy  may  feel  that  he  is  hard- 
hearted when  he  begins  to  enjoy  other  female  companionship 
outside  home.  In  small  families  we  parents  don't  realize  how 
much  we  focus  our  love  on  children  and  get  our  satisfactions 
from  them. 

This  may  be  a  little  confusing,  after  all  we  have  said  about 
a  child's  needing  love — as  he  does.  We'll  try  to  clarify  it  by  a 
parallel.  A  husband  loves  his  wife,  and  she  loves  him.  How- 
ever, she  may  depend  on  him  for  the  sum  total  of  her  happi- 
ness. When  he  goes  out  the  front  door  in  the  morning,  she 
feels  lonely  and  depressed.  If  he  doesn't  come  home,  she's 
miserable.  She  loves  him,  yet  she  depends  so  much  on  his 
presence  that  she  doesn't  enjoy  herself  without  him — the 
household  arts,  contacts  through  the  day,  music,  the  garden, 
the  canary,  or  even  the  new  hat,  mean  little  to  her.  She 
doesn't  have  something — maybe  it's  self-love,  or  the  "good 
expectations,"  or  enjoyment  in  being  alive;  or  perhaps  she 
doesn't  have  the  ability  to  give  love  and  to  value  other  peo- 
ple and  things.  At  any  rate,  though  her  husband  wants  her 
love,  he  doesn't  want  it  to  become  a  burden;  he  doesn't  want 
to  feel  guilty  when  she's  home  alone;  he  dislikes  the  feeling 
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of  such  binding  love.  It  gives  him  no  chance  to  be  depressed 
or  irritable  or  to  have  interests — or  even  thoughts — of  his 
own. 

Actually,  our  general  tendency  is  to  devalue  mature 
love.  We  extoll  "being  in  love,"  which  is  quite  a  different 
thing — a  state  of  excitation  and  "newness,"  divorced  from 
love-with-problems,  love-with-work,  love-with-irritation,  love- 
with-daily-life. 


Climate  of  Opinion  in  the  Family 

In  every  group  of  people  there  exists  what  we  call  a 
"climate  of  opinion."  This  climate  is  not  just  ideas  or  ethics 
of  a  group,  or  just  tradition  alone.  It  is  composed  of  all 
these,  and  added  to  those  traditional  ideas  and  ideals  are  new 
ideas. 

These  new  ideas,  in  turn,  arise  out  of  (a)  experience,  (b) 
new  findings  or  discoveries  that  come  from  scientific  re- 
search, or  (c)  novels  or  plays  or  art. 

Sometimes  we  are  unaware  that  this  climate  of  opinion 
exists,  yet  it  may  bother  us  so  much  that  we  become  upset 
and  bewildered  or  angry,  not  knowing  what  causes  these 
feelings.  Our  attitudes  to  ourselves  and  to  our  children  often 
stem  from  this  climate;  the  clash  between  what  was  consid- 
ered good  parenthood  yesterday  and  what  is  expected  of  us 
today  may  cause  confusion.  For  example,  we  are  expected: 
not  only  to  be  authorities  today,  but  also  to  be  "good"  sex 
partners,  good  providers,  efficient  hosts  and  hostesses.  We 
are  asked  to  accept  childrens'  general  needs,  yet  find  room 
for  our  own  interests. 

In  a  very,  very  subtle  way  the  climate  of  opinion  becomes 
part  of  our  own  lives  and  our  thinking.  New  ideas  and  new 
happenings  occur  in  society.  Those  ideas  or  changes  are 
assimilated  into  our  own  lives;  or  perhaps  it's  better  to  say 
that  they  come  into  our  lives  and  are  often  "indigestible" 
troublemakers. 

Take  the  possibility  of  divorce,  the  idea  that,  if  marriages 
are  unhappy,  they  can  and  should  be  dissolved.  Coming  side 
by  side  with  the  feeling  we  have  from  childhood,  that  one  is 
responsible  for  one's  family  and  children,  divorce  is  bound 
to  provoke  guilt  and  conflict  in  a  person.  Also,  when  young 
people  marry  with  the  possibility  of  divorce  as  part  of  the 
"climate,"  they  may  have  anxieties  they  didn't  have  in  older 
societies.  Of  course,  when  those  young  people  come  from 
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stable,  lasting  marriages,  that  possibility  may  be  a  con- 
scious or  intellectual  idea,  an  awareness  that  divorce  exists, 
but  not  a  personal  threat. 

The  old  climate  of  opinion,  the  old  expectations  for  what 
is  good  in  society — traditions,  if  you  please — operate  for  in- 
dividual men  and  women.  If  a  woman  breaks  from  her  fam- 
ily and  her  group  to  make  her  own  life,  she'll  feel  somewhat 
guilty.  Unconsciously  she  realizes  that  it  just  isn't  too  "good'* 
in  her  society  to  reject  and  leave  her  parents.  Her  humanity 
creeps  in  to  make  her  sorry  for  the  "old  folks,"  no  matter 
how  valid  her  reasons  for  leaving  them.  She  feels,  uncon- 
sciously, like  a  cruel  person.  So  she  decides  to  make  herself 
the  "best  mother  ever,"  or  decides  to  be  the  "happiest  wife 
ever,"  or  to  make  her  husband  the  "happiest  guy  in  the 
world."  Then  comes  a  period  of  ups  and  downs  in  her  own 
family,  occasional  unkindness  from  her  husband,  occasional 
"nastiness"  from  her  child,  some  days  of  discontent  for  her- 
self. Now  she  feels  not  only  guilty  but  anxious  about  whether 
she  truly  is  a  good  person.  More  and  more  she  turns  to  the 
voice  of  the  past,  the  known,  the  ideas  and  values  and  pun- 
ishments her  mother  used  in  bringing  her  up.  "Mamma  was 
right.  I'll  try  to  be  good  in  the  way  she  liked." 

How  can  anyone  say  we  don't  want  to  be  good,  that  we 
don't  want  to  do  what  is  and  has  been  "good"  in  society,  past 
and  present?  How  can  anyone  try  to  tell  us  our  adolescents 
don't  want  to  be  good?  What  Mamma  and  Papa  say  is  "good" 
almost  invariably  wins  out.  That,  parents,  is  how  strong  we 
are. 

Masculine  and  Feminine 

There  are,  we  feel,  masculine  and  feminine  points  of  view 
about  life,  which  we  don't  often  recognize  as  separate  and 
valid  things,  that  often  create  conflicts  between  parents.  Or 
we  might  say  that  in  the  family  there  are  the  maternal  and 
the  paternal  points  of  view.  A  mother  sees  in  her  growing 
son  or  daughter  the  "baby"  he  was;  she  has  memories  of  his 
earliest  dependence  and  the  protection  she  gave  him.  Those 
precious  beginnings  were  something  special  for  her  as  well  as 
for  the  child;  to  ask  her  to  forget  them  or  set  them  aside 
is  asking  her  to  forget  the  main  part  of  her  life! 

A  father  usually  feels  the  masculine  pride  of  watching  his 
son  or  daughter  grow.  A  father  usually  "calls  out"  for  re- 
sponses, bouncing  the  baby,  provoking  smiles  or  laughter, 
waiting  for  the  reaction  to  a  new  toy,  watching  for  the  de- 
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light  of  mastery  as  the  child  climbs  the  steps  or  uses  the 
hammer  or  repeats  a  new  phrase  "for  Daddy." 

The  father's  own  satisfaction  in  mastery,  in  strength,  in 
handling  tools  or  cars,  gives  him  this  vicarious  satisfaction  in 
his  children.  Also,  since  he  doesn't  have  the  mother's  phys- 
ical body-link  to  a  child,  the  father  likes  to  feel  that  he  is, 
nevertheless,  very  close,  and  wants  to  see  himself  reflected 
in  what  the  child  does.  These  early  associations  with  the  infant 
give  the  father  a  sense  of  being  a  necessary  and  desirable 
part  of  the  family,  and  of  his  own  child.  In  a  way,  he  al- 
most has  to  create  his  relation  to  the  child.  So  the  mother's 
attitude  at  that  time  has  an  effect  on  the  child-father  relation- 
ship. 

As  the  child  grows,  father  and  mother  disagree  from  time 
to  time  on  what  the  son  or  daughter  needs.  Mother  says 
"sympathy  and  protection";  father  says  "a  little  more  git-up- 
and-go."  And  both  are  right,  though  often  neither  parent 
knows  that.  Then  father  gets  harsh,  and  mother  hugs  her 
child  to  her  bosom  in  protection.  The  boy  or  girl  doesn't  know 
who's  right,  and,  since  he  may  be  frightened  of  father,  runs 
to  mother's  protection.  So  we  get  a  vicious  circle  in  the  fam- 
ily, with  the  individually  very  necessary  masculine  and  fem- 
inine viewpoints  getting  distorted  and  ranged  on  opposite 
sides. 

We  are  each  a  combination  of  what  we  have  got  from  a 
man  and  a  woman,  from  a  father  and  a  mother.  They  are 
different,  and  probably  should  be  different — for,  as  we  said 
earlier,  not  only  do  children  need  to  know  who  and  what 
they  are  (as  men  or  women),  but  they  need  to  know  it  in  re- 
lation to  the  opposite  sex.  Girls  look  for  what  men  want,  and 
men  search  for  what  women  like  in  men. 


The  P.T.A.  Parent 

Today  there  are  many  new  ideas  about  child-rearing  in 
education  and  psychology.  They  are  discussed  in  parent 
meetings,  in  books  and  lectures,  and  they  trickle  into  the 
family  via  these  channels.  However,  the  majority  of  those 
who  attend  the  meetings,  read  the  books,  and  hear  the  lec- 
tures are  women. 

So  here  is  what  may  happen.  First,  many  of  the  ideas 
relate  to  very  early  childhood — understanding  young  chil- 
dren, helping  them  through  situations  where  they  cannot 
help  themselves.  Fine!  Second,  women  bring  the  ideas  home 
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and  put  them  into  action.  Again,  all  right.  But  father  is  ten 
miles  back.  He  doesn't  understand  what  most  of  this  is  about, 
and  often,  as  far  as  he  can  see,  it's  just  plain  "sissy."  He  has 
to  watch  his  words,  not  scold  the  child  for  kicking  the  chair, 
and  so  on.  His  masculine  place  is  definitely  upset,  and  he  be- 
comes anxious  or  angry. 

Also,  he  feels  a  distance  between  himself  and  the  child.  He 
doesn't  understand  the  "woman-stuff,"  and  he  can't  do  it;  it 
goes  against  the  grain.  With  the  girl,  he  may  be  at  ease.  He 
knows  how  to  act  as  male  to  female.  With  the  boy,  he  has 
his  doubts  and  is,  in  fact,  a  trifle  disgusted  that  a  son  of  his 
must  have  "all  that  protection"  and  does  not  want  to  be  a 
man.  Father  then  often  retires  to  a  passive  position.  Es- 
pecially if  he  wants  to  be  a  good  parent,  he  swallows  hard 
and  tags  after  his  wife. 

In  other  societies  you  may  find  the  reverse  of  this  story  to 
be  true.  Father  dominates,  leads  the  way,  and  mother  and 
children  follow,  mother  doing  what  father  says  it  is  good  to 
do.  Girls  and  boys  may  suffer  in  this  picture,  too. 

Hold  on  to  your  places,  fathers,  and  let  your  women  hold 
theirs.  Love  and  protection  are  what  "make  little  boys  and 
big  boys."  But  you  are  right:  boys  do  need  to  do  something, 
and  so  do  the  girls.  Watch  that  you  don't  ask  too  much,  but 
do  keep  close  to  the  boy  and  help  him  to  feel  that  "he  can 
doit." 

The  Family  Coalition 

Today  one  of  the  notions  that  have  seeped  into  families  is 
the  idea  of  "consistency."  You  are  consistent,  says  this  no- 
tion, when  you  stick  to  the  rule  you  have  made  for  the  child 
and  thereby  let  him  know  where  he  stands,  so  that  he  won't 
be  confused  about  why  or  when  you  make  demands.  (We  say 
a  little  humanity,  or  inconsistency,  is  often  a  boon  in  the 
family.) 

Now,  not  only  does  this  idea  say  that  one  parent  should  be 
consistent;  it  says  both  should  be!  Therefore  father  and 
mother  go  into  a  huddle  about  what  to  do  for,  or  about,  the 
child's  behavior.  Then  both  take  a  firm  line,  hold  out  the 
same  "reasons"  for  a  rule  or  demand.  In  many  cases  both 
parents  use  the  same  phraseology:  "It's  time  to  turn  out  the 
light  now;  no  drink  of  water";  "You'd  better  not  go  out  with 
that  person.  Father  and  I  feel,  etc.  etc.";  "We  want  you  to 
act  like  a  gentleman";  "We  feel  you  need  to  work  harder;" 
and  so  on. 
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What's  wrong?  First,  "we"  are  like  a  brick  wall:  "we"  are 
one  authority  with  its  mind  all  made  up.  There  is  no  recourse 
to  one  parent  or  the  other.  "We"  feel  alike,  act  in  unison, 
have  the  same  ideas  about  "you."  Father  and  mother,  two 
people,  become  one  voice.  Second,  "we"  are  impersonal.  "We" 
have  uttered  a  decision,  a  conclusion  which  is  not  "mine"  or 
"thine,"  but  ours.  A  child  can  fight  a  person,  or  have  a 
private  "mad"  against  that  person.  But  it's  terribly  hard  to 
fight  a  "we"  decision. 

Remember  the  "old  days"?  (Maybe  they  exist  only  in  this 
book!)  A  father  took  his  son  aside  and  said,  "Look,  son.  Your 
mother  is  having  one  of  her  days.  She'll  calm  down.  Just  take 
it  easy."  Or  the  mother  said  to  her  daughter,  "Oh,  dear,  your 
father  does  make  such  a  to-do  about  nothing.  We'd  better 
not  bother  him  this  evening."  And  so  children  got  to  under- 
stand and  have  compassion  for  the  weaknesses  of  individual 
human  beings  who  were  people — their  individual  parents. 
Children  also  learned  that  the  anger  or  irritation  or  explo- 
sions were  not  directed  against  them  as  people.  Children 
learned  a  flexibility,  a  way  of  behaving  in  specific  situations, 
of  considering  feelings,  too.  The  charm  of  Clarence  Day's 
Life  with  Father  does  not  lie  in  the  angry  quality  of  the 
father,  but  in  the  understanding  of  the  children  and  the 
mother  that  the  bombastic  demands  were  surface  behavior  of 
a  human  being  with  frailties  and  vulnerability. 

Therefore  we  feel  that  parents  ought  to  be  individual  par- 
ents; the  father  and  the  mother  should  make  time  to  be  alone 
with  the  child,  to  talk  to  the  child  in  his  own  language,  to  do 
the  things  with  the  child  that  he  does  best.  Fathers  know  a 
lot  of  things  mothers  don't  know,  and  vice  versa.  A  father 
needs  to  defer  to  the  mother's  knowledge  and  admit  that  she 
"knows  best"  when  she  may  have  a  better  idea,  and  mothers 
need  to  give  the  fathers'  better  ideas  their  place. 

Also,  both  parents  need  to  admit  what  and  when  they  don't 
know.  The  parent  coalition  often  gives  a  feeling  of  such  wis- 
dom, such  careful  thinking,  that  it  scares  a  child  about  his 
own  reasoning!  Each  parent  is  dearer  to  a  child  when  he  is 
human. 

When  decisions  do  have  to  be  reached  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  give  the  adolescent  a  hand  in  doing  the  thinking  and 
reaching  the  decision,  showing  him  that,  even  when  you  ar- 
rive at  a  decision,  you  may  not  be  absolutely  sure,  but  you're 
doing  what  you  consider  the  best  thing  in  the  circumstances. 

Sometimes  one  parent  alone  becomes  the  "parent  coalition." 
Ever  and  always  there  may  be  deference  to  what  "mother 
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thinks,"  or  "father  wants."  You'll  find  a  parent,  let's  say  a 
father,  whose  work  or  interests  or  personality  governs  the 
family.  The  mother  continually  tells  the  children  to  "please 
regard  father's  needs,  father's  time";  "don't  disturb  your 
father";  "your  father  thinks  this  is  best";  "your  father  will 
make  the  decision  when  he  comes  home." 

Now  that  may  work  out  all  right  for  some  children  at 
some  ages,  but  it's  fairly  certain  that,  if  there  is  a  child  in  the 
family  unlike  daddy,  the  "father  coalition"  may  make  him 
feel  that  he  is  inadequate  unless  he  is  like  his  father  or  agrees 
with  his  father.  Such  children  are  continually  seeking  their 
mother's  admiration  for  what  they  do  for  their  father! 

We  think  each  father  and  mother  should  make  his  own 
contacts  with  the  child,  supporting  the  other  parent  neces- 
sarily, having  in  mind  the  same  general  goals  for  the  child, 
but  able  to  talk  "man's  language"  or  "woman's  language." 

Especially  as  boys  and  girls  approach  adolescence,  there 
are  some  things  only  one  parent  can  give  a  child:  interpreta- 
tion of  the  masculine  or  feminine  role  of  that  parent,  for 
example.  And  this  does  not  mean  just  the  sexual  role,  A  girl 
may  say  to  her  mother  about  her  father,  "Daddy  is  always 
fussing  about  my  lipstick,"  or,  "Daddy  makes  me  mad.  He's 
always  asking  me  to  do  just  one  thing  for  him  that  I  know 
he  can  do  himself.  Why  do  I  have  to?"  And  the  mother  may 
answer,  "Well,  you  know  many  men  don't  like  too  much  lip- 
stick. They  like  women  to  be  attractive  and  smart,  but  they 
don't  like  them  to  overdo  it." 

Or  the  mother  may  say,  "Occasionally  it's  nice  to  do  some- 
thing for  people — just  to  make  them  feel  good — if  you  know 
they  do  things  for  you.  If,  for  example,  when  you're  grown 
up,  your  husband  brings  you  flowers  occasionally,  wouldn't 
it  be  nice  to  'spoil'  him,  too,  once  in  a  while?  Daddy  does 
the  things  for  you  that  he  can  do.  It  won't  hurt  to  do  a  few 
things  for  him."  That,  after  all,  is  the  process  of  intimate 
family  living,  as  contrasted  with  measuring  everything  you 
give,  including  love. 


The  Family  Circuit 

Family  relations  are  like  an  electrical  circuit  in  which  each 
event  is  a  "follow-up"  or  a  "go-before"  of  another  event — or 
in  which  one  event  or  relationship  is  a  perpetual  "short  cir- 
cuit." However,  the  parallel  with  electricity  cannot  be  used 
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indefinitely,  since  human  feelings  and  special  and  human 
relations  are  growing,  cumulative,  "building-up." 

The  relationship  of  a  boy  or  girl  to  his  mother  or  father  is 
more  than  the  feelings  generated  by  one  stage  of  develop- 
ment. The  relationship  accumulates  as  it  goes  round  the 
family  circle.  As  it  accumulates,  it  also  results  in  new  experi- 
ences— which,  in  turn,  affect  the  future  relationships  in  the 
family.  New  events  and  experiences  "feed  into"  the  circuit, 
altering  it  or  increasing  the  strain. 

Or  you  may  think  of  a  mother-child  or  father-child  rela- 
tionship as  being  like  a  tree,  growing  up  and  out.  It  pushes 
against  a  rock;  its  course  is  diverted;  it  goes  sideways  and  up. 
There  are  continual  cold  winds  from  the  north,  so  the 
branches  on  that  side  of  the  tree  are  scraggly  and  bare.  It 
pushes  toward  the  south,  with  its  branches  full  only  on  the 
south  side,  and  so  on. 

Or  think  of  the  way  a  river's  course  is  deflected  and 
changed.  The  source  of  the  river,  spring  floods,  the  nature 
of  its  bed  (rocky,  sandy,  muddy)  all  have  their  effects  on  the 
continuing  course  of  the  river.  It  follows  a  wide,  shallow 
route,  or  it  forms  a  gorge,  or  it  runs  through  woods  which 
soak  up  its  excess  water  in  spring.  And  so  on.  Figures  of 
speech  are  often  inadequate,  but  a  growing  thing  like  a  tree 
or  the  natural  course  of  a  river  may  illustrate  what  we  mean 
about  feeling,  growing,  ever-responding  human  beings. 

An  infant  is  born  to  a  young  couple  who  are  eager  for  a 
baby.  What  are  the  parents  like?  Both  are  fairly  happy  at  this 
point.  The  man  has  a  protective  feeling  for  his  wife,  a  sense 
of  masculinity  and  strength.  He  has  her  admiration  for  his 
capacities,  and  he  takes  charge  of  the  family  in  a  proud  man- 
ner. The  woman  loves  him;  she  has  found  in  him  someone 
who  allays  her  anxieties  and  fears;  makes  her  feel  completely 
protected  and  loved.  She  is  ready  to  take  care  of  his  needs 
gladly,  adoringly. 

So  the  baby  is  born.  He  cries  a  lot  the  first  few  weeks.  The 
mother,  timid  and  anxious,  worries.  The  father  steps  in  and 
says  in  his  assured  way,  "Look,  let  him  cry.  He  has  to  learn 
that  you're  not  going  to  pick  him  up  every  time  he  cries." 

The  young  mother  gets  somewhat  confused.  Being  tender 
and  protective,  not  wanting  her  infant  to  feel  unhappy,  she 
picks  him  up  anyway.  The  young  father  resents  it.  He  says 
to  himself  unconsciously,  "This  baby  is  not  one  of  the  nicest 
specimens  I've  ever  seen.  Furthermore,  my  wife  doesn't  take 
what  I  say  as  valid.  She'd  darn  well  better.  Furthermore,  I'll 
show  her  that  that  child  won't  get  the  better  of  me,  and  that 
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I  know  something,  too."  The  mother  senses  this  feeling  and 
she  resents  it.  So  she  acts  toward  the  child  and  his  needs  in 
terms  of  the  way  her  husband  feels  about  her  and  the  baby. 
For  example,  she  picks  up  the  infant  with  the  attitude,  "Poor 
baby;  we're  in  this  together.  Your  father  doesn't  understand 
us." 

The  child  grows.  When  the  father  makes  a  demand  it  has  a 
touch  of  resentment  and  harshness,  an  "I  know  best"  quality 
that  is  not  just  a  direct  response  to  the  child,  but  contains 
also  the  elements  of  father's  relations  to  mother. 

Mother's  attitude,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  touch  of  pro- 
tecting the  child  against  father's  attitude.  Added  to  that,  it 
has  a  touch  of  flouting  father.  When  the  child  flinches  under 
father's  gaze,  or  has  an  unhappy  time  at  school,  the  mother's 
attitude  unconsciously  says  to  father,  "See  what  you've  done. 
Poor  child — I  know."  Mother  even  gets  unconscious  satis- 
faction when  the  school  guidance  person  tells  her  that  the 
child  shows  signs  of  anxiety,  can't  work,  isn't  liked  by  the 
other  children. 

Finally,  upon  hearing  the  school  verdict  and  getting  moth- 
er's interpretation  of  it,  father  explodes  to  the  ceiling.  Now 
you  can  write  the  ending.  Maybe  there's  a  divorce  or  a  near- 
divorce.  Maybe  the  school  gets  hold  of  the  mother  and  father 
together  and  talks  about  the  child  in  terms  of  what  a  good 
person  he  is,  where  he  shows  signs  of  being  unhappy,  and 
says  that  boys  need  time  with  their  fathers,  strength  from 
their  fathers,  who  will  help  them  believe  in  themselves,  and 
love  and  protection  from  both  parents. 

Mother  may  get  the  point.  Something  from  the  past  comes 
back,  and  she  begins  to  think  of  what  her  husband  meant 
earlier,  what  she  herself  needed  as  a  growing  girl,  the  aches 
of  loneliness  she  felt  in  her  family.  Maybe  father  remembers 
his  boyhood  and  his  early  marriage  and  suddenly  realizes 
that  what  he  misses  is  his  wife's  faith.  The  boy  is  a  pre- 
adolescent,  just  beginning  to  feel  the  ambivalence  (the  two- 
way  tug  on  feelings)  of  going  out  to  the  world  and  wanting 
his  parents'  love  so  much  while  eager  to  be  independent.  Both 
parents  may  sense  the  beginnings  of  loneliness  which  will 
thrust  itself  on  them  even  more  later  on.  There  may  be  a 
happy  ending. 

However,  you  can  have  all  sorts  of  variations  on  this  story. 
We  like  to  call  it  a  "circular-accumulative"  process.  Often 
you  see  this  process  in  a  rather  tragic  form  in  each  parent-to- 
child  attitude,  where  there  is  a  divorce  or  separation.  Fa- 
ther or  mother  makes  up  to  the  child  for  what  he  feels  the 
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other  parent  does  to  the  child.  Or  each  parent,  in  bitterness, 
acts  to  the  child  the  way  he  feels  about  the  other  parent.  In 
such  cases  the  child  often  knows  (sometimes  at  a  thinking  or 
feeling  level,  rather  than  in  actual  words)  exactly  what  is 
going  on,  and,  of  course,  is  jittery  and  shaky,  wishing  he 
didn't  have  to  be  the  nerve-center  through  which  these  feel- 
ings are  channeled.  The  child  may  act  to  his  parents  in  an 
irritable,  punishing  way,  not  being  able  to  say  openly,  "Oh, 
for  goodness'  sake,  let  me  out  of  this!  Have  your  battle  and 
treat  me  as  I  am.  Aren't  either  of  you  brave  enough  to  say  it 
openly,  to  take  it  and  to  get  together?" 

This  is  why  we  feel  that  quarrels  which  can  be  settled,  or 
open,  direct-to-the-child  anger  from  one  parent  which  can 
clear  up  easily,  leaving  no  gritty  residue,  are  often  infinitely 
more  helpful  than  the  underground  circuit  where  no  one  be- 
comes happy  again.  This  is  also  why  we  think  guidance  people 
and  therapists  would  be  wise  to  consider  not  only  the  child 
but  the  whole  family  constellation.  Let  the  father  and  mother 
each  and  jointly  try  to  reach  a  compromise  in  attitude  to  the 
child.  So  often  if  one  parent  finally  seeks  trained  help  for 
herself  or  himself,  the  other  parent  and  his  attitude  con- 
tinues; only  now  the  other  parent  feels  he  has  an  expert 
against  him  as  well  as  his  spouse! 

As  we  noted,  there  can  be  infinite  ramifications  of  the  cir- 
cuit. Sometimes  one  parent  is  a  mixed-up,  disturbed  person 
who  can't  see  what  he  is  doing  to  a  child.  The  other  parent 
may  become  weak  and  submissive,  instead  of  helping  the 
child,  talking  to  him,  holding  to  his  own  kind  of  protection 
or  demands  without  embittering  the  child. 


The  Family  Circuit:  Masculine 
and  Feminine 

Often  there  is  trouble  in  the  family  circuit  even  when 
father  loves  mother  and  she  loves  him.  We  spoke  earlier  of 
the  deep  ties  that  are  established  between  fathers  and  daugh- 
ters, mothers  and  sons.  We  can't  avoid  these;  if  we  are  really 
feminine  we  admire  the  masculine;  if  we  are  masculine  we 
can't  help  loving  the  feminine  in  our  daughters. 

Also,  a  man  or  woman  can  pick  a  wife  or  husband  who  is 
different  from  him,  who  may  not  like  all  the  things  he  likes, 
who  doesn't  do  things  the  way  he  does  them.  So,  naturally, 
he  may  love  the  children  who  do  more  things  the  way  he 
does  them,  like  more  things  the  way  he  likes  them,  who  echo 
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his  ideas,  even  the  phrases  he  utters.  Or,  instead,  a  man  may 
love  the  child  who  reflects  the  person  he   chose   as  wife. 

So  we  have  a  girl  who  adores  her  father,  wants  to  be  like 
him  in  every  way,  and  gets  his  admiration.  Why  wouldn't  she? 
It  flatters  him;  she's  so  feminine  that  he  just  can't  help  loving 
her  and  her  adoration.  Sometimes,  as  far  as  he's  concerned, 
her  mother's  requests  of  her,  to  wash  the  dishes,  to  be  polite, 
suggestions  about  the  way  she  does  her  hair,  are — well, 
maybe  not  unnecessary,  but  unimportant.  The  mother  loves 
her  husband,  but  here,  too,  there  may  be  on  the  girl's  part  a 
wee  bit  of  flouting  mother.  Father,  being  masculine,  doesn't 
see  it.  Mother  does. 

This  situation  may  not  reach  a  crisis.  Father  and  mother 
lave  enough  in  common,  have  enough  fun  together  so  that 
mother  doesn't  often  feel  resentful;  though  she  may  get  the 
brunt  of  her  daughter's  irritability,  anger,  and  rebellious- 
ness. If  the  mother  is  a  strong,  happy  person,  she  doesn't 
mind  this  too  much.  If  she  is  not,  if  she  has  doubts  about 
lerself,  is  anxious  about  her  husband's  love  anyway,  then 
she  may  become  harsh  to  her  daughter,  make  "digs"  at  her 
jpusband,  or,  if  there  is  also  a  boy,  may  in  turn  use  him  as 
per  defense.  She  showers  him  with  her  affection  and  protec- 
tion— and  you  can  guess  what  may  happen  between  son  and 
rather,  brother  and  sister.  So  the  circle  goes  round  and  round, 
n  adolescence  it  may  come  to  a  head  in  mother-daughter 
:onflict,  father-son  conflict,  or  in  the  hurts  involved  when 
he  girl  must  turn  from  father  and  the  son  from  mother.  Then 
there  may  be  a  strain  on  the  daughter  to  continue  doing 
what  father  (and  mother)  want  her  to  do — to  be  like  daddy, 
to  choose  work  like  his.  Sometimes  this  strain  is  extremely 
difficult  for  a  child  to  meet,  and  his  love  acquires  a  tinge  of 
anger  or  bitterness  or  defeat. 

Again  we  ask  parents  to  be  mutual  supports.  We  ask  the 
lather,  the  adoring  one,  to  make  demands  too,  so  that  he 
really  is  a  parent,  and  his  daughter  knows  it.  Primarily  it  is 
unfair  to  her  future  husband  and  to  her  brothers  (and,  in- 
:identally,  the  relationship  affects  them)  to  be  such  a  com- 
pletely adoring  male.  No  other  man  in  the  future  can  ever  be 
so  loving  and  kind  to  her,  as  no  other  woman  can  (or  should 
be)  so  completely  protecting  and  undemanding  as  the  adoring 
mother. 

And,  finally,  mother  and  father  each  need,  in  the  pre- 
adolescence  of  their  children,  communication  and  satisfac- 
tion on  their  own  level,  a  direct  approach  to  each  other  and 
an  understanding  of  what  the  family  circuit  may  be  doing 
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to  them!  So  often  the  pre-adolescence  and  adolescence  of  a 
child  introduce  a  new  "impulse"  in  the  circuit;  most  events 
introduce  these  new  impulses.  Something  happens  to  father 
and  mother  which  they  don't  understand.  Like  the  adolescent, 
they  may  think,  "Something  is  wrong  with  us,  with  our  re- 
lationship; it  must  have  been  there  from  the  beginning."  We 
say,  "The  possibilities  may  have  been  there,  but  the  events  are 
what  provoke  the  reaction." 

Look  to  yourselves  for  support  and  understanding,  and 
see  the  problems  as  they  arise  out  of  living.  They  don't  have 
to  result  in  unhappiness  or  rejection  for  any  member  of  the 
family.  Then  you  can  consciously  say  to  yourself,  "Look,  we 
must  help  each  other — maybe  change  some — to  avoid  these 
resentments,  coalitions,  and  the  'bump'  in  the  circuit." 


The  Family  Circuit:  Parents'  Problems 

The  family  circuit  becomes  a  little  more  complicated  when 
we  add  more  children,  or  a  grandparent,  to  the  mother-father- 
child  circle.  However,  the  family  circuit  is  always  compli- 
cated: like  the  layout  for  a  model  railroad,  it  is  an  elaborate 
network  of  switches,  sidings,  loops,  which  play  back  into  the 
main  circle. 

If  you  have  a  grandparent — let's  say  the  father's  mother 
— in  the  family,  for  example,  you  find  that  there  may  be  a 
vast  number  of  "switches"  in  the  circuit,  causing  different 
relationships  between  husband  and  wife,  mother  and  chil- 
dren, father  and  children,  mother-in-law  and  mother. 

For  example,  the  grandmother  is  protective  of  her  adult 
son  in  little  ways.  She  asks  each  morning  about  his  health,! 
cautions  him  about  wearing  his  rubbers,  and  so  on.  This  ir- 
ritates him.  It  also  irritates  his  wife.  He  and  his  wife  are  "at 
odds"  one  day;  his  wife  wants  him  to  be  a  helpmate,  let  us  say; 
about  sharing  the  burden  of  "neatening  up"  the  house.  The 
wife  resents  her  mother-in-law's  constant  protectiveness,  say- 
ing to  herself,  "He  is,  after  all,  an  adult;  I  can't,  he  knows  ] 
can't,  be  his  mother."  The  husband  feels,  "She  (my  wife)  de- 
mands so  much.  Why  can't  she  be  a  little  like  my  mother?' 
He,  in  fact,  may  dislike  his  mother's  continuing  protective- 
ness, but  nevertheless  he  finds  it  also  desirable — easier  thai 
having  to  do  his  bit  in  the  household.  The  wife,  therefore 
is  partly  "licked"  in  her  requests  by  the  protective  mother-in 
law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is  put  in  the  position  of  being  i 
nagger  and  a  scold. 
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Individually,  these  are  all  nice  people.  Grandmother  was 
a  good  mother;  father  and  mother  are  generous,  kind  people. 
But,  all  together,  the  circuit  of  relationships  provokes  resent- 
ment. 

Then,  too,  with  grandmother  in  the  household  it  is  harder 
for  the  wife  to  give  her  children  directions,  suggestions,  ad- 
vice. The  wife,  put  in  a  position  of  nagger,  doesn't  get  a  full 
vote  of  confidence  from  the  household.  The  husband,  pro- 
tected by  grandmother,  makes  his  desires  known  quite  easily. 
The  wife,  resenting  this  too,  may  also  seem  to  nag  the  chil- 
dren, or  may  actually  be  harsher  at  times  than  she  really 
wants  to  be — showing  grandmother,  indirectly,  that  mother 
does  have  some  say  in  the  family. 

The  grandmother  aligns  herself  with  her  "favorite"  grand- 
child, perhaps.  The  mother,  resenting  it,  takes  a  slightly 
intolerant  attitude  to  that  child.  The  father,  with  just  a  look 
or  a  remark  (and  with  grandmother  on  his  side),  deprecates 
what  his  wife  does  with  the  children. 

Round  and  round  it  goes.  The  children  learn  to  play  the 
game  by  swinging  from  father's  side  to  mother's  side,  or,  sens- 
ing the  lay  of  the  land,  may  actually  learn  just  what  attitude 
will  hurt  one  or  the  other  parent's  pride. 

Again,  it  is  difficult  to  break  the  bad  circuit.  Mother  could 
break  it  by  acting  directly  to  the  children  as  their  parent, 
facing  situations  as  they  come,  seeing  them  apart  from  the 
domestic  circuit.  This  takes,  of  course,  a  mother  with  be- 
lief in  herself  and  an  ability  to  keep  her  wounded  pride 
out  of  the  mother-children  relationships.  Father  could  break 
such  a  circuit  by  being  grown-up  and  retaining  his  sense  of 
proportion  about  the  importance  of  his  wife's  happiness  and 
his  children's.  This  takes  a  "big  boy"  who  realizes  that  he 
cannot  ask  a  mother's  protection  from  his  wife.  (Incidentally, 
a  grandmother  can  operate  as  a  factor  in  the  circuit  even 
when  she  is  not  physically  present.) 


The  Family  Circuit:  Brothers 
and  Sisters 

When  there  are  brothers  and  sisters  you  often  find  a  cir- 
cuit in  which,  again,  one  parent  responds  or  reacts  to  the 
pvay  the  other  parent  treats  one  child. 

The  oldest  child,  let  us  say,  is  very  much  like  his  father, 
^jand  gets  mother's  full  admiration.  The  second  child,  a  girl,  is 
more  like  the  wife — and  gets  father's  attention.  The  first  child 
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also  wants  father's  love,  just  as  the  second  child  wants  her 
mother's  admiration.  Each  parent  forgets  that  the  other  child 
may  be  seeking  attention  he  doesn't  get!  Then,  when  that  child 
misbehaves,  or  fights  with  his  brother  or  sister,  and  is  pun- 
ished or  scolded  by  a  parent  whose  admiration  he  seeks,  the 
child  becomes  resentful  or  bitter. 

Let's  say  a  boy  is  like  his  father,  wants  to  be  like  his  fa- 
ther, wants  his  father's  admiration.  Mother  can't  help  her  de- 
votion and  admiration  for  the  boy.  But  Father  scolds  and 
punishes  the  child,  and  the  boy  is  devasted  by  such  punish- 
ment from  the  man  whose  admiration  he  wants  so  much. 
Furthermore,  the  boy's  sister  gets  adoration  from  her  father 
without  any  effort  at  all!  The  boy  resents  it,  without  ac- 
tually being  aware  of  his  resentment.  Meanwhile  the  girl  is  at 
a  disadvantage  with  her  mother,  who  may  be  impatient  or 
extra  demanding  with  her  daughter,  or  really  blind  to  her 
needs. 

Now,  when  you  get  such  parental  alignments  with  children, 
and  add  mother-father  unhappiness  or  discord,  you  may  also 
have  a  circuit  of  relationships  in  which  the  "non-favorite" 
child  gets  the  brunt  of  demands,  pressure,  punishments. 
Again,  one  parent  is  not  acting  directly  toward  the  child  but 
actually  reacting  to  the  other  parent  through  the  child. 

Often  such  parent-child  relationships  start  because  of  dis- 
cord between  husband  and  wife.  Then  the  child,  seeking  the 
love  he  wants,  acts  "mean"  or  "nasty"  or  "sulky."  Gradually 
one  parent — or  both — feels  that  the  child  actually  is  nasty 
and  treats  him  as  such.  A  new  event,  the  child's  misbehavior, 
affects  the  parents,  who  then  assume  a  different  attitude  to- 
ward the  child. 

Again,  very  often,  one  parent  indirectly  says  to  the  other, 
"This  is  your  fault."  Or  one  parent,  winning  one  child  to  his 
side,  silently  says  to  the  other,  "You  see,  I  have  an  ally  who 
loves  me." 

As  we  said  earlier,  each  new  event,  each  person,  introduces 
another  impulse  into  the  network  of  the  family  circuit.  You 
can  have  loving  parents,  good  parents,  who  try  to  help  each 
child  individually,  and  still  find,  in  a  youth's  adolescence, 
that  he  has  been  an  unsatisfied  member  who  didn't  get  the 
attention  or  love  he  needed. 

You  may  have,  for  example,  an  event,  or  situation,  such  as 
this:  One  child,  because  of  severe  illness,  a  physical  handicap, 
a  mental  defect,  is  given  extra  attention  and  help  by  parents. 
Another  child,  healthy  and  lively,  is  given  less  attention  be- 
cause he  seems  so  "well-rounded"  and  "secure";  at  the  same 
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time,  more  is  demanded  of  him  because  he  is  so  competent 
He  sees  the  brother  or  sister  receiving  the  "lion's  share"  of  at- 
tention. While  he  understands,  intellectually,  the  reason  for  it, 
emotionally  he  can't  help  feeling  a  little  resentful.  He  works 
hard  for  status  and  admiration,  while  the  other  child  gets 
them  without  seeming  to  work  at  all! 

So  the  competent  or  "good"  child,  who,  in  his  parent's 
eyes,  has  no  cause  for  jealousy,  may  actually  never  get  the 
"extras"  in  attention  he  wants.  Differences  between  children 
may  cause  unintended  hurt  for  children,  and  set  in  motion 
in  the  circuit  relationships  that  have  elements  of  rivalry — 
though  parents  are  as  good  as  can  be!  At  adolescence  a  boy 
or  girl  may  show  to  a  parent  or  a  sibling  resentment  that 
seems  uncalled  for,  and  often  this  is  a  renewed  attempt  on 
the  youth's  part  to  establish  his  identity,  to  be  himself  and 
be  loved  for  what  he  is. 

The  pull  of  his  own  generation  and  the  possibility  of  turn- 
ing away  from  parents  can  become  threatening  even  to  the 
competent  youth.  We  often  find  that  a  family  circuit  which 
has  been  smooth  may  at  adolescence  show  trouble-spots  in 
rivalry  or  resentments.  Again,  we  must  deal  with  those  as 
they  come,  instead  of  trying  to  anticipate  them.  You  can  say 
to  the  adolescent  so  troubled,  "Look,  I  know  you  feel  resent- 
ful of  his  (or  her)  position;  it's  time  we  faced  it  and  time  we 
told  you  that  we  love  you  because  you  are  you.  We  want  you 
to  be  the  kind  of  person  you  are,  and  if  you'd  like  to  talk 
about  it,  you  can.  It  might  have  seemed  earlier  that  your 
brother  (or  sister)  was  preferred.  You  need  to  help  us  set 
things  straight.  You  need  to  state  your  preferences  and  be  a 
person,  too.  Maybe  it's  time  you  spoke  up,  told  us  what  you 
like  and  dislike.  We  need  your  help  in  this  situation  (and  not, 
perhaps,  sulkiness,  or  demandingness,  or  constant  irritabil- 
ity)." And  you  may  need  to  find  out  what  specific  help,  what 
kind  of  "extra"  attention,  he  needs  at  his  age  for  self-assur- 
ance. 


The  Mutual-Admiration  Circuit 

Adults  need  support  and  admiration,  too,  as  is  obvious  from 
the  defenses  we  set  up,  the  circuits  we  set  in  motion  to  get 
them.  All  of  us  have  many  unsolved  problems  left  over  from 
childhood  and  adolescence,  many  feelings  of  ineptitude,  in- 
competence, of  being  unlovable.  Long  ago  we  learned  not  to 
"lead  with  the  chin"  or  "wear  the  heart  on  the  sleeve."  So, 
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even  in  marriage,  we  don't  want  to  expose  hurts — or  if  we 
feel  hurt  we  defend  ourselves. 

While  parents  want  their  children's  love  and  admiration, 
they  also  want  each  other's,  and  they  go  on  wanting  it.  Such 
admiration  and  respect  are  frequently  withheld  between  par- 
ents because  each  feels  vulnerable  and  "misunderstood."  We 
seldom  realize  just  how  our  children  become  part  of  our  hus- 
band-wife relationship,  part  of  our  own  unsolved  problems — 
yet  they  do.  Because  we  are  human  beings  who  need  love 
and  support — especially  when  the  life-task  of  rearing  children 
is  involved — we  seek  them,  often  deviously.  When  our  chil- 
dren seem  to  hit  at  our  self-esteem,  we  become  doubly  hurt 
and  doubly  in  need  of  faith  from  husband  or  wife. 

Each  family  can  be  a  society  for  mutual  support  and  ad- 
miration when  its  members,  especially  parents,  realize  the 
needs  of  their  parents  and  their  own  needs.  We,  like  adoles- 
cents, need  to  know  how  constructive  or  destructive  we  may 
be  in  our  intimate  relationships,  and  we  can  introduce  a  few 
new  "events"  into  the  circuit  to  reinforce  its  positive  strength 
and  vitality. 

Otfr  own  problems  may  become  acute  because  the  mixed 
behavior  of  our  adolescents  makes  us  feel  guilty  or  resentful. 
We  may  need  to  talk  to  someone  skilled  in  counseling  or 
therapy  to  get  back  the  self-image  we  like,  to  see  why  old 
scores  are  troubling  us  and  have,  perhaps,  become  more 
troublesome.  We  may  need  to  find  discussion  groups  and  in- 
dependent interests  which  will  carry  us  forward  to  a  sense  of 
accomplishment  and  satisfaction.  Every  parent  needs  a  friend 
in  his  child's  adolescence;  sometimes  the  other  parent  is  too 
bound  up  in  our  deep  feelings  to  fill  that  need.  That  is  the 
time  to  go  out  to  others  and  to  learn  that  we  are  in  a  new 
phase  of  living  which  can  be  deeply  fulfilling  if  we  let  it  be. 


The  Elephant  Story 

Over  and  above  the  valid  sex-differences  between  points  of 
view  of  parents,  there  are  often  clashes  of  opinion  which  are 
not  merely  differences  between  masculine  and  feminine. 
These  clashes  have  to  do  with  what  a  parent  should  expect  of 
a  child  and  what  a  child  should  learn  to  expect  of  the  world. 
The  opinions  on  these  subjects  are  legion!  One  parent  says  of 
his  infant,  "My  son  is  going  to  learn  to  do  things  for  him- 
self," and  the  son  is  taught  from  infancy  to  be  independent. 
When  he  toddles  across  the  room  at  age  one,  falls  down  and 
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cries,  holds  out  his  arms  to  be  picked  up,  father  says,  "Come 
on,  get  up  like  a  man  and  walk." 

Another  parent  says,  "Children  should  learn  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  acts."  So  his  children  have  a  fairly  in- 
flexible schedule.  At  age  six,  if  they  are  a  minute  late  to 
dinner — too  bad,  no  dinner.  If  they  have  spent  their  al- 
lowances by  Monday,  no  allowance  till  next  Saturday.  If,  at 
age  ten,  they  listen  ten  minutes  extra  to  TV — too  bad,  no 
more  for  a  week;  and  so  on. 

A  third  parent  says  she  likes  boys  to  be  gentlemen.  Her 
boy,  at  twelve,  most  certainly  is  one — only  his  boy  friends 
don't  seem  to  care  for  it!  Another  mother  says,  "I  want  my 
daughter  to  have  a  little  modesty"  And  from  age  two  the 
little  girl  is  warned  about  exposing  herself,  or  mentioning 
"private"  things,  or  talking  about  babies,  and  so  on. 

What's  wrong?  Shouldn't  boys  and  girls  learn  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  acts?  Shouldn't  girls  have  a  "little  mod- 
esty"? Shouldn't  children  be  independent?  The  trouble  lies 
not  in  the  idea,  but  in  when  to  apply  the  idea — at  what  age, 
what  stage  of  development  for  which  child,  and  how. 

This  problem  reminds  us  of  the  folk  tale  of  the  five  blind 
men  who  inspect  an  elephant  to  decide  what  he  is  like.  One 
gets  hold  of  the  trunk  and  says,  "It's  like  a  large  snake."  One 
feels  the  tail  and  observes,  "It's  like  a  rope."  Another  finds  the 
elephant's  leg  and  says  the  animal  is  like  a  tree.  One  strokes 
the  elephant's  side  and  says,  "It's  like  a  wall."  For  the  fifth 
blind  man,  the  tusk  is  the  whole  elephant — "It  is  a  sharp- 
pointed  weapon." 

In  this  case,  the  blind  men  are  parents  (in  other  cases  they 
are  practically  everybody  who  stubbornly  insists  on  his 
point  of  view  instead  of  looking  at  the  whole!).  And  the  ele- 
phant is  the  child.  Sure,  he  should  learn  to  be  independent. 
Certainly  a  girl  should  be  modest.  And  of  course  we  all  need 
to  learn  the  consequences  of  our  own  acts! 

But  we  must  know  how  much  a  child  can  take  and  what  he 
is  like  at  a  particular  age  or  stage.  We  must  understand  why 
he  behaves  as  he  does,  why  he  cannot  yet  take  the  conse- 
quences of  all  his  own  acts,  why  he  can't  be  independent  like 
a  grown-up,  why  rigid  modesty  for  a  girl  may,  at  an  early 
stage,  be  completely  confusing  and  alarming.  If  you  started 
to  give  a  boy  military  training  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  he 
wasn't  up  to  it,  you'd  terrify  him  for  the  future.  So  it  is  with 
other  sorts  of  training. 

Adolescents  do  need  to  find  out  the  consequences  of  their 
acts  in  the  things  that  will  not  leave  an  irreparable  mark  of 
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anxiety  on  their  courage,  or  of  guilt  on  their  total  effort.  If  a 
boy  leaves  his  bike  out  in  the  rain,  it  gets  rusty.  We  can 
remind  him  to  take  it  in,  suggest  ways  of  cleaning  off  the 
rust,  and,  bit  by  bit,  he  "remembers  to  think"  about  it. 

Much  of  this  responsible  kind  of  thinking  is  new  for  the 
adolescent.  A  boy  of  eleven  who  got  a  new  pair  of  glasses 
forgot  to  take  them  to  school  off  and  on  for  several  weeks.  He 
finally  said  to  his  mother,  "Remind  me  to  take  them.  I  may 
say,  'Yes — I  have  them,'  but  remind  me  anyhow." 

Striking  the  delicate  balance  between  being  "hard-boiled" 
and  soft  with  adolescents  is  certainly  difficult.  But  families 
exist  to  be  flexible,  to  keep  human  beings  alive  and  unafraid. 
Institutions  and  people  outside  home  are  continually  remind- 
ing the  adolescent  of  the  "consequences  of  his  acts."  Fam- 
ilies can  preserve  the  feeling  that  most  experiences  have  dif- 
ferent possibilities.  Our  role  is  to  help  the  adolescent  to  see 
the  possible  consequences  in  a  situation  for  him,  to  figure 
them  out  himself,  and  gradually  to  learn  the  human  factors 
involved  in  every  situation — to  learn  realistically  what  other 
people  may  do  or  feel  about  what  he  does.  That  is  when  ado- 
lescents really  learn  to  alter  their  behavior. 

The  adolescent  also  (and  especially  today)  has  to  learn  to 
"stick  by  his  own  guns,"  to  find  that  he  has  integrity  and  to 
believe  in  it.  For  this,  again,  he  needs  flexible  adults  who 
show  him  that  there  are  ways  of  saying  and  doing  things 
which  don't  necessarily  hurt  others,  but  help  retain  one's  own 
sense  of  "rightness."  Furthermore,  the  adolescent  must  learn 
that  "you  can  do  something  to  change  situations'* — that  by 
holding  to  one's  own  integrity,  one  can  and  does  alter  situa- 
tions for  others. 

Instead  of  handing  out  rules  arbitrarily,  then,  let's,  in  mak- 
ing our  rules,  help  the  adolescent  to  see  the  various  conse- 
quences of  his  acts  to  himself  and  his  goal. 

Adolescents  have  to  learn  discrimination  and  "conse- 
quences." But  for  the  adolescent  who  doesn't  see  the  connec- 
tion between  action  and  consequence,  some  episodes  may  be 
very  hurtful.  Therefore,  we  ask  young  people  to  understand 
that  we  like  them,  we  know  they're  nice  people,  but  that  their 
behavior  may  confuse  others  beyond  home;  thus,  though 
they  may  not  like  some  rules  (and  who  does?),  they  may 
begin  to  see  what  they  really  want  to  be  and  do,  and  per- 
haps find  a  better  way  of  going  about  it. 


Parents  as  People 

We  have  stressed  some  of  the  dynamics  that  generate  the 
"home  current"  of  the  family  circuit.  One  reason  we  have 
done  so  is  to  help  parents'  awareness  of  the  share  of  family 
tension  that  an  adolescent  may  bear,  which  may  be  too  dif- 
ficult for  him.  Another  reason  is  to  help  a  parent  look  at  fam- 
ily difficulties  not  as  just  his  fault — or  the  other  parent's  or 
the  adolescent's  fault — but  as  the  result  of  a  circular  rela- 
tionship in  which  one  parent  responds  to  the  other  and  to 
the  adolescent  vis-a-vis  the  other  parent,  gets  the  "usual" 
response  from  them,  and  then  goes  on  doing  the  same  things 
again — round  and  round. 

Above  all,  we  would  like  parents  to  see  that  you  can  in- 
terrupt such  a  circuit.  You  can  respond  to  the  real  needs  of 
other  people  and  cut  across  defenses  that  are  set  up  for  pro- 
tection of  self-esteem.  As  we  noted,  therapists  say  that  parents 
repeat  the  patterns  of  their  parents  with  their  own  children. 
Also,  parents  continue  to  repeat  their  attitudes  and  be- 
havior to  children  year  after  year.  When  the  child  comes  to 
adolescence,  therefore,  and  provokes  more  parental  anxiety, 
a  greater  sense  of  loneliness  in  a  parent,  more  bitterness  be- 
tween parents,  you  may  find  that  the  circuit  "blows  a  fuse" 
and  the  parent  loses  courage  and  faith  in  the  child. 

When  we  are  unsure  of  ourselves  in  our  marriages,  when 
the  child  who  was  a  reason  for  working  and  living  challenges 
us  and  seems  to  reject  us,  then  we,  too,  like  our  adolescent, 
may  feel  old  helplessness  again.  "Here,"  we  say,  "in  smith- 
ereens, is  what  I  thought  was  my  success  and  my  'good'  re- 
flection." 

Today,  when  the  society  we  respect  says  it's  good  to  be 
"good"  parents,  we  probably  feel  worse  than  our  parents 
did  at  a  seeming  failure  in  parenthood.  Again,  we  have  here 
an  example  of  a  different  "climate  of  opinion,"  which  really 
means  changing  or  expanding  insights  and  values.  Why  didn't 
our  grandparents  (or  great-grandparents)  feel  so  guilty  and 
anxious?  Nobody  ever  told  them  it  was  good  to  be  a  "good" 
parent.  It  never  occurred  to  them  that  they  ought  to  blame 
themselves  because  an  infant  was  frightened  by  an  Indian 
in  a  wagon-train  going  westward,  or  even  to  blame  them- 
selves when  a  son  became  a  "cad"  or  a  "wastrel,"  or  a  daugh- 
ter went  wrong! 

But  the  new  idea  has  occurred  to  us  and  become  widely 
accepted.  We  know  that  parents  do  have  an  effect  for  good 
or  ill  on  their  children.  And,  with  that  knowledge,  we  are  in 
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a  position  of  greater  vulnerability  and  greater  guilt.  The  idea 
has  also  penetrated  to  our  adolescents,  through  us  and  the 
general  atmosphere. 

So  we  have  to  understand  what  did  happen  in  an  adoles- 
cent's past  to  make  him  vulnerable,  and  why  he  behaves 
irrationally,  or  acts  angry,  or  becomes  deeply  depressed  about 
himself.  Then  we  need  to  deal  with  the  present  and  the 
positive,  to  see  the  adolescent's  need  for  a  "good"  and  grow- 
ing self-image  now,  so  the  past  will  not  hold  its  spell  of 
helplessness,  loss,  rage,  or  anxiety.  We  have  to  help  the 
adolescent  see  in  every  situation  that  he  is,  and  that  we  ex- 
pect him  to  be,  a  strong,  self-respecting,  self-propelled  indi- 
vidual who  is  loved  and  admired;  that  we  expect  him  to  un- 
derstand and  set  limits  for  himself  and  for  others,  so  that 
he  can  live  happily  with  others  as  he  explores  new  situations. 

We  must  respect  ourselves  as  people — just  as  we  are,  as 
being  capable  of  loving  and  of  being  loved.  We  need  to  know 
that  there  are  "oceans"  of  positive  aspects  to  family  life.  And 
we  feel  strongly  that  there  are  tremendous  possibilities  in 
your  children's  adolescence  for  you  and  yours  to  change,  to 
revise  the  past  by  giving  in  the  present  what  is  needed  in 
the  present,  a  sense  of  self-direction  for  the  adolescent  and 
proof  of  your  own  steadfastness  and  self-respect  to  him  and 
to  other  family  members. 


Changing  Takes  Practice 

You  are  not  like  all  other  parents:  you  are  a  separate,  in- 
dividualized personality.  The  way  you  punish,  demand,  or 
get  angry  is  different  even  from  the  way  your  spouse  does. 
And  therefore  you  cannot  try  to  be  a  "general"  parent,  to 
be  angry  when  you're  not,  or  mild  when  you're  angry.  But 
changing  takes  a  little  practice  and  you  do  need,  consciously, 
to  try  some  alterations  that  will  help  you  and  your  family 
respect  more  of  "you."  For  all  we've  said  about  honest 
anger,  many's  the  time  an  adolescent  has  wished  for  a  tiny 
bit  of  repression  in  an  angry  parent — "If  only  he'd  keep  it 
to  himself  a  bit.  Why  is  it  that  only  kids  have  to  control  their 
anger?" 

So  control  isn't  bad  for  you  or  for  the  adolescent.  It  is 
harmful,  though,  when  you  think  you  are  controlling  your 
anger  but  it  is  actually  squeezing  through  and  showing  in 
another  form.  Furthermore,  parents,  like  adolescents,  can 
"express"  themselves  in  anger  continually  and  yet  not  get 
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rid  of  the  feelings  underneath.  Let  others  know  what  you  are 
angry  about.  Try  to  keep  your  anger  clean,  direct,  and  in 
the  present.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  new  person — just  more 
of  the  real  person  you  are  and  want  to  be. 

The  old  climate  of  opinion,  of  course,  says  nasty  things 
about  hypocrisy.  If  we  feel  changing  is  hypocrisy,  we  may 
not  want  to  change.  But  is  it  hypocrisy  if  a  sign  says,  "Si- 
lence is  requested  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  retired"? 
Or  would  "Shut  up"  do  better?  The  first,  it  seems  to  us,  gives 
a  good  reason  for  quiet,  plus  the  understanding  that  you,  too, 
when  you  retire,  will  reap  the  benefit  of  the  request. 

Is  it  hypocrisy  to  consider  others,  and  to  act  accordingly? 
In  recent  years  we've  begun  to  feel  that,  unless  we  ex- 
press all  our  hostility,  all  our  "hates,"  we're  dishonest  to 
ourselves.  Living  is  an  art;  being  a  woman  or  a  man  is  an 
art.  You  can  call  art  dishonesty,  if  you  will;  you  can  call 
it  "unnatural."  We  call  it  human,  as  opposed  to  animal.  How-"\ 
ever,  the  art  of  living  that  is  honest  and  sincere  is  the  best  I 
expression  of  ourselves,  the  best  communication  to  others.  An   , 
artist  who  talks  to  himself  isolates  himself  and  leaves  others  1 
in  the  dark.  The  art  of  being  human  is  the  art  of  communica-  / 
tion.  <— ' 


Parents  for  Democracy 

The  old  climate  of  opinion  and  the  new  have  to  be  re- 
solved in  the  family.  The  old  climate,  as  we  said  earlier,  comes 
mainly  from  tradition — what  has  always  been  done.  The 
new  climate  arises  from  new  ideas,  from  what  is  happening 
in  the  world  today.  The  new  climate  (like  a  new  event  in  a 
family)  feeds  into  a  circuit,  or  circular  process,  and  becomes 
part  of  our  thinking  and  our  action.  What  is  "good"  in  so- 
ciety today,  may  not  have  been  "good"  in  your  day,  or  in 
your  grandparents'  day. 

This  change  hits  the  adolescent  who  is  entering  the  grown- 
up world  of  making  decisions.  For  example,  in  your  day  you 
may  have  been  taught  that  certain  people  of  the  world  had 
"funny"  habits,  were  "queer"  and  "different."  Adolescents 
today  know  it  can't  be  particularly  "good"  to  think  of  others 
as  "queer,"  as  "different,"  or  as  lesser  beings. 

Years  ago  not  all  men  were  tyrants  with  their  wives,  but 
most  men  took  it  for  granted  that  they  had  the  main  say  in 
the  family,  that  their  children  and  wives  should  not  ques- 
tion their  authority.  Wives  and  children  understood  the  idea, 
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too!  But  today  young  men  know  they  are  not  going  to  be  the 
main  authorities  in  the  home.  So  either  they  may  feel  un- 
equal to  partnership  with  women,  or  they  may  think,  "All 
right,  women.  You,  too,  have  to  be  good  sports,  do  your  bit, 
stop  pretending  to  be  angels  or  weak  sisters;  we'll  go  half- 
way." 

Another  example:  in  your  day  you  didn't  dare  talk  back  to 
your  parents.  It  wasn't,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  "good,"  and  you 
knew  it.  But  today  even  little  children  have  no  sense  of  sin 
when  they  talk  back  to  you.  A  nine-year-old  may  tell  you 
about  a  children's  bill  of  rights! 

So  you  can  see  how  you  may  get  all  mixed  up  about  your 
own  children — if  you  feel  they  are  the  ones  who  are  individ- 
ually "bad"  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  being  "good," 
doing  or  asking  what  society  says  is  "good"  for  a  democratic 
order. 

And  who  would  quarrel  with  the  idea  that  a  woman  should 
be  a  person,  not  just  subservient  to  a  man,  or  that  we  must 
treat  all  people  as  people,  or  that  children  have  rights? 

What  has  happened,  then,  in  our  democratic  order,  is  that 
we  have  held  remnants  of  traditions  which  are  centuries  old, 
while  democracy  asks  for  a  new  way  of  behaving. 

Slowly  the  concept  of  democracy  is  evolving  as  an  aspira- 
tion— a  continual  striving  for  a  way  of  living  in  homes, 
schools,  workshops,  public  affairs,  everywhere  that  people 
are  engaged  in  human  relations.  This  way  of  life  we  are 
seeking  will  recognize  that  every  individual  is  a  person,  with 
worth  and  dignity  which  we  should  respect  so  that  he  in 
turn  will  be  able  to  respect  others  and  participate  in  main- 
taining a  free  society.  This  means  that  what  happens  in  fami- 
lies, what  we  learn  in  childhood,  is  as  important  for  good 
social  life  as  what  we  do  as  citizens  in  the  outside  world. 

This  concept  of  democracy  as  a  way  of  life  which  includes 
but  is  more  than  voting  and  representative  government, 
even  more  than  freedom  of  action,  speech,  and  belief 
(precious  as  these  are) — this  is  the  challenging  idea  we  are 
trying  to  work  out  and  apply.  And  we  are  often  handicapped 
by  centuries  of  tradition  based  upon  authority,  domination, 
submission,  passive  obedience.  It  is  not  easy  to  learn  to  be 
self-disciplined,  to  accept  the  burdens  of  freedom,  to  act  as 
responsible  persons,  when  we  are  often  perplexed  and  con- 
fused about  what  is  wise  and  desirable  for  today's  life. 

The  family  reflects  democratic  society  when  its  members 
have  fun  together,  respect  one  another,  and  are  given  a  voice 
in  policy-making.  The  clash  between  "old"  and  "new"  climates 
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may  produce  problems:  when  father's  pride  is  at  stake;  when 
mother  feels  "put  upon";  or  when  parents  think  that  com- 
plete dictatorship  or  permissiveness  is  the  answer.  We  need 
a  family  system  and  a  school  system  that  will  more  ade- 
quately rear  children  for  democratic  families  in  a  democratic 
nation. 

And,  as  parents,  we  must  ask  for  schools  which  will  accept 
and  extend  the  democracy  of  our  families,  which  have  wise 
adults  and  teachers  who  know  what  freedom  is,  who  are 
"good"  authorities,  giving  children  and  adolescents  the  chance 
to  think  and  explore  and  talk,  so  that  they,  too,  can  become 
"good"  steadfast  authorities  who  know,  deep  down  in  their 
emotions,  what  they  stand  for  and  why. 


Parents  Look  Ahead 

As  our  boys  and  girls  approach  and  go  through  the  adoles- 
cent years,  needing  less  of  our  physical  presence,  we  are  once 
more  presented  (as  we  were  before  marriage)  with  the  ques- 
tion: "What  do  we  do  with  our  lives?"  We  have  been  needed, 
and  we  need  to  be  needed.  We  find  that  the  tasks  of  child- 
rearing  which  filled  our  whole  lives  have  diminishing  returns 
in  terms  of  closeness  to  our  children  and  being  part  of  their 
plans  as  confidants  and  advisers. 

We  discover  how  much  our  children  contributed  to  our 
feelings  of  being  loved  and  wanted  and  "good."  In  families 
isolated  from  larger  family  groups,  adolescence  brings  a  new 
loneliness  for  parents.  Our  adolescents'  friends  are  not 
necessarily  (are  seldom,  as  a  matter  of  fact)  children  of  our 
friends.  The  parents  of  our  adolescents'  friends  may  lead 
completely  different  lives,  have  different  interests,  and  we 
may  never  even  meet  them! 

No  wonder,  then,  that  parents  often  try  to  "hang  on"  to 
their  adolescents.  This  "hanging  on"  is  actually  the  expres- 
sion of  loneliness,  of  a  feeling  of  not  being  needed,  and  of  a 
lack  of  worthwhile  goals  in  later  years.  A  mother  or  father 
may  continue  to  cling  to  children  and  try  to  control  their 
lives  because  this  is  the  only  way  he  or  she  knows  for  feeling 
useful. 

Now  that  we  are  living  longer  than  ever  before,  parents 
can  look  forward  to  some  twenty  or  more  years  after  their 
youngest  child  leaves  home.  For  these  years  of  later  maturity 
they  can  build  up  a  variety  of  interests  and  activities,  creative 
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work  especially,  so  that  they  can  use  their  new-found  time 
and  energy  for  their  own  individual  fulfillments. 

It  takes  a  great  measure  of  faith  to  trust  our  worth  as  this 
"lonely"  period  approaches,  to  believe  that  we  have  done  as 
good  a  job  as  possible  and  that  we  have  learned  a  lot  in  the 
process.  It  also  takes  courage  to  revise  our  lives  so  that  we 
can  extend  our  learning  from  family  living  to  jobs,  to  our 
communities,  to  groups  for  other  parents'  adolescents,  to 
schools  for  other  people's  children. 

Our  parental  wisdom  has  been  gained  through  a  most 
taxing  and  most  rewarding  life-career  in  a  family.  It  should 
be  useful  and  should  be  used.  It  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted 
when  we  so  urgently  need  mature,  understanding  citizenship 
in  every  community. 

When  the  "family  circuit"  lacks  one  or  more  of  its  con- 
tributing members,  we  realize  a  loss,  not  only  of  the  strains, 
or  tensions,  but  of  the  energy,  the  vitality,  the  "spark"  those 
members  added  to  the  circuit  and  gave  to  us. 

So  we  may  find  that  we  have  to  put  some  thought  and 
imagination  into  revising  and  renewing  the  husband-wife 
circuit,  so  that  we  talk  to  each  other,  act  to  each  other  as 
adults  who  have  learned  something  about  mistakes  and  frail- 
ties, and  who  still  have  precious  years  to  live  in  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  without  the  long-standing,  adolescent- 
type  defenses  of  immaturity.  In  our  youngsters'  adolescence 
we  may  learn  how  much  of  our  lives  has  really  been  wasted 
in  setting  up  these  defenses — and  from  our  adolescents  we 
may  learn  how  much  we  need  and  have  needed  to  find  some 
reflection  of  our  worth  in  each  other. 
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Every  family,  as  we  have  seen,  is  "peculiar"  in  the  sense  of 
being  different  from  any  other  family,  because  each  member 
is  a  unique  person  with  his  or  her  individualized  life  history, 
ways  of  thinking,  speaking,  acting,  and  relating  himself  to 
others.  Today,  when  neither  parents  nor  children  can  rely  on 
traditional  patterns  of  conduct,  there  is  likely  to  be  conflict 
in  the  family,  or  smoldering  resentments  that  make  family 
life  far  from  peaceful. 

Let  us  review  the  family-child  conflict  areas  to  find  out 
whether  there  are  ways  of  revising  or  reformulating  for  the 
adolescent  attitudes  we  may  have  given  him — unintentionally, 
perhaps — about  us,  himself,  his  life,  which  might  brush 
away  some  old  cobwebs  and  give  him  new,  more  positive 
attitudes.  And  let  us  also  consider  how  we  can  handle  some 
of  the  unavoidable  differences  more  constructively. 


The  Adolescent's  Friends  and 
Companions 

When  the  teen-age  boy  and  girl  go  out  into  the  world 
among  their  agemates,  they  meet  with  a  variety  of  others  and 
begin  to  make  friends  of  both  sexes.  They  are  usually  excited 
by  these  new  experiences,  especially  by  recognition  from 
the  other  sex.  But  this  interest  is  not  connected  primarily  with 
any  ideas  of  marriage  or  sex  relations.  The  "other  sex"  can 
be  a  boy  or  girl  who  is  provocative,  handsome,  witty,  well 
dressed,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  all  the  "fun"  aspects  of  dating, 
dancing,  picnicking,  teasing,  playing  games,  just  being  silly 
together,  which  are  part  of  the  beginning — rather  than  the 
end — of  this  growing  sexual  awareness.  At  this  stage  boys 
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and  girls  have  good  times  with  others,  of  either  their  own 
sex  or  the  opposite  sex,  who  bear  little  resemblance  to  the 
people  whom  they  will  later  associate  with  or  marry. 

Solicitous,  thoughtful  parents  may,  with  the  finest  motives, 
want  to  give  their  youngsters  a  healthy,  wholesome  attitude 
to  sex — for  the  future — and  for  that  reason  may  feel 
deeply  upset  about  the  cheapening  or  "degrading"  of  sex  and 
love  which  the  teen-age  behavior  seems  to  show.  But  most 
of  these  adolescent  relationships  arise  as  a  way  to  have  every- 
day fun  and  are  merely  preliminary  explorations.  Children 
must  live  through  early  stages  in  development  to  arrive,  by 
experience,  at  later  stages.  Parents,  therefore,  have  to  expect 
what  seems  like  looseness  or  lack  of  character  for  a  period 
of  time  during  the  early  adolescent  years.  Your  boy  at  thir- 
teen may  seem  a  bawdy,  tough,  wise-cracking  caricature  of  a 
detective-story  character.  Or  you  may  find  in  the  bureau 
drawers  of  your  formerly  well-read  little  girls  a  secret  cache 
of  "true-love"  stories,  a  stack  of  "sexy"  pictures,  homemade 
or  commercial. 

Parents  are  often  ready  to  give  a  big  party  for  their  young- 
sters, or  even  to  accept  the  dress-up  date,  but  the  informal 
comings  and  goings  of  a  friend  or  two,  talk  sessions  on  the 
sofa,  Coke  bottles  on  the  mahogany  tables,  raucous  laughter 
from  closed  rooms,  may  provoke  parental  heat.  The  very  best 
we  can  suggest,  if  school  or  community  informal  recreation 
rooms  are  not  available  (as  they  should  be),  is  to  allow  visits 
of  friends  and  adopt  an  attitude  of  keeping  the  front  door 
open  for  afternoon  or  evening  get-togethers.  Many  parents 
feel  that  the  place  for  general  adolescent  messiness  is  a 
summer  camp  or  a  boarding  school,  but  the  place  for  ado- 
lescents and  any  part  of  their  living  is  at  home,  too.  Many 
times,  especially  in  the  young  adolescent  years,  they  don't 
feel  at  all  inclined  to  give  parties  of  their  own.  Sometimes 
homes  are  not  large  enough — or  they  feel  a  little  shaky 
about  what  the  group  will  think  about  home  or  parents.  (This, 
by  the  way,  applies  to  a  sumptuous  residence  as  well  as  to  the 
humble  dwelling.) 

Often  children  in  this  transition  stage  don't  want  their  par- 
ents to  see  how  they  act  in  a  large  group;  they  feel  silly  about 
acting  silly;  they  might  prefer  to  "drop  dead"  rather  than 
stand  out  uncertainly,  ill-at-ease,  playing  host.  An  imper- 
sonal, adult-approved  school  or  youth  center  or  community 
clubhouse  is  often  the  best  answer  to  this  problem.  But  most 
youngsters  do  have  a  friend  visit  them  at  home  occasionally 
— or  want  to.  They  feel  greater  security,  less  threat,  from  the 
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one  best  chum  or  companion.  And  it  is  often  right  there,  in 
that  specific  relationship,  that  parents  may  interfere  with  the 
young  boy's  or  girl's  privacy. 

Remember  that  when  we  speak  about  a  child's  relationship 
to  his  group,  we  are  not  talking  about  a  deep  relationship  be- 
tween individuals;  it  is,  very  often,  a  shifting  and  insecure  re- 
lationship. Group  popularity  is  a  temporary  and  not  a  last- 
ing  status  for  a  child.  With  another  individual,  his  best 
friend  or  long-standing  companion,  the  child  is  more  secure 
and  may  discuss  "private"  matters.  He  does  very  often  feel  a 
sense  of  privacy  about  some  matters,  and  naturally  he  should 
feel  that  home  is  the  place  where  he  can  indulge  it. 

Now,  instead  of  allowing  him  the  privilege  of  having  his 
jokes,  smutty  though  they  may  be,  his  intimate  discussions, 
or  his  personal  letters,  or  his  messier  moments  at  home,  we 
often  expose  and  criticize  those  aspects  of  his  life  unneces- 
sarily and  unkindly,  and  make  his  private  affairs  public  fam- 
ily property.  Often  we  literally  drive  him  out  of  the  home  to 
less  desirable  places. 

Parents  ask,  "But  if  we  don't  like  what  the  adolescent  does, 
what  can  we  say  or  do  without  being  destructive?"  You  can 
offer  to  let  the  youngsters  use  the  living  room  if  they  haven't 
rooms  of  their  own.  Knock  at  a  door  before  you  enter.  Tell 
the  child  beforehand  when  you're  going  to  do  some  thorough 
cleaning;  is  there  anything  he  wants  left  alone,  and  will  he 
(or  she)  take  care  of  it?  You  can  show  your  feelings  about 
the  jokes  you  don't  like,  acts  you  think  not  too  wise,  but  this 
does  not  mean  you  should  give  the  boy  or  girl  the  feeling 
that  he  is  all  bad.  Nor  need  you  humiliate  him  before  his  best 
Eriend  with  your   criticisms   and  scoldings. 

Often,  in  this  phase,  parents  give  the  child  the  attitude  that 
le  alone  is  wicked.  Showing  dislike  for  one  kind  of  be- 
havior should  not  imply  that  the  boy  or  girl  is  all-round  dis- 
gusting. Parents  often  tell  this  to  the  child  in  their  atti- 
;udes:  they  show  it  by  lack  of  trust,  by  refusing  to  accept 
lis  interests  and  his  friends,  by  cracking  down  hard  on  rules 
ind  punishments,  or  by  giving  him  no  choice  in  family  de- 
cisions. 

How  about  the  adolescent's  comments,  which  sometimes 
seem  rather  indecent?  We've  heard  stories  which  might  curl 
/our  hair  unless  you  knew  that  they  were  just  traditional 
'fish"  stories — not  wholly  untrue,  but  very  much  exaggerated. 
Yon  can  perhaps  ask,  "What  do  the  other  kids  think  about 
that?"  Or  say,  "It  sounds  as  though  he  [or  she]  is  working 
awfully  hard  to  get  attention,"  rather  than,  "That  brazen 
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hussy!"  or,  "If  I  ever  hear  that  you  talk  to  that  boy,  or  lis- 
ten to  his  stories,  you  can  just  give  up  hope  of  going  out 
nights."  It  is  worse  still  to  pass  the  information  on  to  the  other 
child's  parents.  There  is  no  more  devastating  action  than  re- 
vealing to  other  parents  what  you've  heard  in  confidence 
from  your  youngsters.  If  the  problem  of  one  girl  or  boy 
who  is  really  upsetting  must  be  discussed  or  resolved,  then 
discuss  it  with  a  parent  whom  you  know  to  be  responsible, 
or  with  a  sympathetic  teacher  who  will  respect  confidence 
and  try  to  work  out  the  problem  constructively,  without 
unnecessary  hurt  or  shame  for  the  child. 

Of  course,  as  we  noted  earlier,  you  may  be  disappointed 
in  discovering  that  your  child — your  paragon,  whose  growth 
and  maturity  you  admired — seems  to  have  gone  down  a  few 
notches  in  maturity,  at  least  as  far  as  sex  interest  is  con- 
cerned. If  parents  could  remember  to  keep  on  talking  to  the 
child  as  though  he  were  still  sane  and  normal,  still  in- 
terested in  science  or  collections  or  the  outdoors,  as  if  he 
could  still  hold  a  conversation  about  books,  art,  music,  mov- 
ing pictures,  they  would  offer  respect  and  understanding  with- 
out even  saying  as  much. 

As  in  every  other  aspect  of  the  child's  life,  if  you  must 
really  have  a  serious,  heart-to-heart  discussion  with  the  ado- 
lescent about  his  friends'  behavior,  language,  or  attitudes  in 
your  house,  don't  threaten  or  shame,  or  relate  it  to  other 
areas  of  living.  Old  deprivations  or  threats  or  even  expla- 
nations may  once  have  worked,  but,  in  early  adolescence  espe- 
cially, they  may  boomerang.  Deprivations  or  punishments  are 
particularly  hurtful  to  the  adolescent  because  they  are,  he 
feels,  for  children,  and  they  threaten  his  feeling  of  being 
independent,  resourceful,  master  of  himself,  which  he  wants 
to  cultivate.  Though  punishments  may  seem  temporary  or 
mild  to  you,  they  are  to  him  an  indication  of  bondage  for- 
ever. 

When  we  say  that  trust  and  respect  are  essential  for  the 
maturing  boy  and  girl,  we  don't  mean  that  you  must  give 
up  expecting  them  to  show  any  responsibility  or  obligation  to 
the  home  or  the  family.  But  you  do  have  to  clear  your  con- 
versation of  the  constant,  "I  told  you  before  .  .  ."  "If  I  hear 
that  again  .  .  ."  "Every  time  you  come  in,  you  .  .  ."  "I  want 
you  to  understand  once  and  for  all  that  we  will  not  tol- 
erate .  .  ."  The  language  you  use  may  be  far  more  irritating 
than  the  rules  implied. 

You  may  not  believe  it  now,  but  in  a  few  years  the  smutty 
talk  or  crude  jokes  or  silly  antics  of  early  teen-agers  (like 
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the  pre-school  bathroom  jokes)  will  be  forgotten  by  the  boy 
or  girl,  or  at  least  he  will  want  to  forget  them.  Emphasizing 
his  trespasses  now  provokes  guilt  that  may  be  a  strong  deter- 
rent to  the  deeper,  sounder  relationships  and  friendships  of 
later  adolescence  and  maturity. 

Instead  of  trying  to  battle  with  the  growing-up  process, 
help  it  along,  work  with,  not  against,  the  course  of  matura- 
tion. When  you  realize  that  children  discuss  sex  occasionally, 
why  not  get  some  reliable  books,  in  which  you  may  write  the 
youngster's  name.  Put  them  on  a  bookshelf  and  suggest  that, 
since  he  is  growing  up,  he  may  want  to  know  things  he's 
forgotten,  or  more  about  the  same  things,  and  he  may  need 
the  books  for  reference.  Say  that  once  in  a  while,  if  he  wants 
to  ask  you  some  questions  or  discuss  aspects  he  doesn't  under- 
stand, you'll  talk  them  over.  You  can't  promise  the  answers 
he  seeks  (you'd  be  surprised  at  the  devious  questions  he  will 
ask),  but  you'll  try.  Actually,  many  questions,  phrased  in  al- 
most scientific  terms,  will  lead  to  a  discussion  that  is  clearly 
a  query  about  the  youngster  himself,  his  shaky  feelings,  his 
uncertainties.  But  waiting  for  questions  is  unnecessary;  show 
the  boy  or  girl  you're  ready  to  talk,  if  and  when  he  wants  to. 
Two  or  three  months  later  he  may  want  to. 

You  can  make  the  same  kind  of  offer  about  bringing 
friends  home.  You  must  remember  that  young  adolescents, 
from  all  kinds  of  homes  ranging  from  the  grandest  to  the 
simplest,  are  at  this  point  trying  hard  to  be  citizens  of  the 
world,  no  different,  better,  or  worse  than  their  companions. 
They  may  balk  at  parties  at  home — or  tell  you  not  to  visit 
their  schools.  But  if  you  say,  "Let  me  know  if  you'd  like  to 
have  the  gang  over  some  Friday  night,"  it's  a  large  enough 
offer  to  carry  over  and  be  remembered.  Many  young  adoles- 
cents prefer  to  have  some  of  their  own  sex  in  for  at-home 
get-togethers.  They  may  want  nothing  more  exciting  than  a 
place  to  sit  and  talk.  These  times  are  very  necessary  and 
lealthy  periods  of  reintegration,  when  boys  give  and  take 
squally  with  other  boys,  feeling  secure  in  themselves  without 
the  effort  of  having  to  be  "popular"  with  the  girls;  when  girls 
Exchange  similar  problems  and  observations  and  feel  better 
for  having  talked  together. 

Unless  you  remember  your  own  adolescence  you  can't  eval- 
uate fully  what  these  sessions  mean.  There  is  a  lot  of  wordless 
:ommunication  none  of  us  understands,  nobody  can  pin 
down  in  a  psychology  book.  We  have  said  that  girls  in  the 
idolescent  growing  period  have  approximately  two  years'  ad- 
vantage over  boys  physically  and  emotionally.  Both  sexes  may 
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be  under  strain  because  of  such  differences — the  girls  looking 
and  acting  more  grown  up  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  than  their 
male  classmates,  and  feeling  a  bit  unsatisfied  by  the  unso- 
phisticated masculine  attention  they  get;  the  boys  striving  for 
female  recognition,  when  what  they  often  get  is  disdain  for 
their  "silly"  attempts. 

We  cannot  fully  appreciate,  then,  what  satisfactions  a  girl 
finds  in  her  girl  friend,  a  boy  in  his  chum.  But  when  parents 
say  or  imply  that  a  friendship  like  this  is  a  "bad  influence," 
sometimes  misinterpreting  the  relationship,  they  may  make 
the  boy  or  girl  cringe  with  unhappiness  and  resentment.  Per- 
haps, on  the  surface,  the  present  friend  appears  too  irrespon- 
sible, too  "free"  with  his  talk — but  you  have  to  be  a  fairly 
accomplished  observer  before  you  can  estimate  his  strengths 
and  understand  what  your  child  finds  in  him. 

When  you  have  given  your  child  trust  and  respect,  when 
you've  shown  him  that  your  rules  are  not  unjust  deprivations, 
he  will  not  suddenly  break  with  all  your  guidance  to  follow, 
willy-nilly,  where  others  are  going.  Nor  do  you  know  what  a 
girl  or  boy  is  really  like  when  you  uphold  him  or  her  as  a 
"better"  companion.  Do  you  remember  times  in  your  own 
adolescence  when  the  "little  lady"  or  "gentleman"  extolled  by 
your  parents  was  one  of  the  most  hypocritical  characters 
you've  ever  met? 

We  cannot,  with  all  our  solicitude  or  understanding,  pro- 
vide our  children  with  what  their  friends  offer.  We  shouldn't 
try  to.  Deprecating  his  friends,  discussing  their  homes,  family 
backgrounds,  intellectual  achievements  unfavorably,  touches 
your  own  child  on  many  sides.  It  slurs  something  in  his  own 
character;  it  makes  him  feel  unsure  of  his  own  judgment  andj 
more  secretive  than  ever  (it  may  provoke  a  decision  never  to| 
let  you  know  whom  he  likes).  While  it  stimulates  resentment  I 
now,  later  it  may  alter  his  judgment  about  people  so  that  he 
chooses  for  superficiality  rather  than  for  common  goals  andji 
values.  i 

A  child  who  doesn't  have  friends  or  doesn't  associate  withi  i 
a  gang  may  line  himself  up  on  the  side  of  adult  values  and|i 
scorn  the  silly  antics  of  his  contemporaries.  But  you) 
may  be  fairly  sure  that  such  talk  is  either  a  defensive  posejj 
or  a  cover-up  for  private  doubts,  questions,  worries  about  i 
himself  and  his  relations  to  his  agemates.  Despite  a  grown-  i 
up  exterior,  he  may  carry  within  himself  a  mixture  of  con-ji 
fused,  immature  emotions,  and  he  is  missing  what  is  so  im-  I 
portant  in  teen-age  group  life. 

We  mustn't  forget  to  add  this  for  parents:  when  you  start 
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talking  to  the  child  as  if  you  are  pleased  that  he  is  maturing, 
as  if  he  merits  politeness  and  trust,  you  find  also  (maybe 
only  at  times)  a  deeper  sweetness  and  understanding  in  his 
response  to  you.  Just  as  he  is  becoming  more  aware  of  him- 
self, he  is  also  more  aware  of  greater  depths  in  human  re- 
lationships. He  may  be  less  of  a  child,  but  far  more  of  a  per- 
sonality; while  he  is  openly  resentful  at  times,  he  is  often 
generous  in  proportion,  understanding  more  of  the  qualities 
you  as  a  person  have,  as  well  as  your  failings.  You  may  find 
that  your  Christmas  gift  is  a  token  of  deeper  thought  than 
formerly,  that  the  effort  you  extend  for  him  is  appreciated. 
This  growth  of  understanding  love  is  a  part  of  development 
which  hasn't  been  emphasized  enough,  but  it  does  come  in 
adolescence,  and  it  is  not  nurtured  by  strong-arm  methods  or 
where  there  is  no  acceptance  of  other  emotional  attitudes. 


Maturity  Interests  and  Friendship 

As  the  young  adolescent  settles  down  in  his  group,  finds  his 
areas  of  interest,  he  becomes  more  discriminating  in  his 
choice  of  friends.  You  may  see  that  because  he  finds  status 
in  a  relatively  small  group  of  boys  and  girls,  he  is  less 
threatened  by  the  larger  group  and  can  take  or  leave  their 
standards  and  values  without  the  confusion  which  he  felt 
earlier.  He's  more  sure  of  how  to  dress  and  what  to  say;  he 
may  like  parties  and  dates;  he  may,  after  an  apparent  slump 
for  two  or  three  years,  take  up  again  at  home  interests  which 
you  thought  were  forgotten;  he  may  take  an  active  part  in 
planning  parties,  talk  in  respectful  terms  about  a  girl  or  a 
boy  who  two  years  before,  was  a  "drip,"  a  "pest,"  "crazy," 
"silly,"  etc.  He  begins  also  to  evaluate  friends  for  their  true 
worth,  and  sometimes  he  wants  to  talk  to  you  about  them 
in  those  terms.  He  may  start  collecting  records,  show  an  in- 
terest in  adult  literature — and,  if  he  is  a  boy,  will  probably 
start  revamping  his  wardrobe,  choosing  ties  and  suits  with 
almost  fanatical  care. 

From  the  middle  years  to  the  late  adolescent  years,  the 
girl  or  boy  may  for  the  first  time  feel  the  agony  of  rejection 
in  a  love  relationship,  or  he  may  be  faced  with  problems 
which  press  heavily  on  him — of  how  far  to  go  physically  in 
necking  or  petting;  what  to  do  and  what  to  say  to  avoid  being 
hurt;  how  to  know  if  someone  cares  about  you,  whether  to 
show  how  you  feel  or  not;  what  the  future  holds  when  you 
love  a  person  now,  with  marriage  and  a  career  so  far  away. 
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Here  is  where  parents  have  their  greatest  anxieties,  fearing 
what  will  happen  to  their  children  sexually,  worrying  about 
"how  far"  they  will  go.  Most  parents  don't  seem  to  realize 
the  fine  moral  and  ethical  sense  of  most  adolescents,  the  dis- 
like of  indiscriminate  petting  and  "affairs."  We've  heard  ado- 
lescents from  twelve  to  twenty  talk  about  other  girls  or  boys, 
and  when  they  discover  that  a  boy  or  girl  isn't  choosy  about 
what  he  or  she  does,  that  person  is  usually  designated  as  a 
"mess."  What  is  a  "mess"?  Generally,  from  what  we  gather,  a 
youngster  who  has  little  feeling  about  his  own  body  or  his 
own  person  or  his  own  talents  as  worth  while,  who  solicits 
or  seeks  attention  because  there  are  few  other  areas,  espe- 
cially at  home,  where  he  or  she  feels  good,  accepted,  loved. 
A  "mess"  is  a  person  whom  children  might,  at  other  stages  of 
development,  call  a  "drip"  or  a  "pest," — any  term  that  means 
he  hasn't  a  sense  of  what  is  fitting  and  what  isn't,  in  the  so- 
cial group. 

If  we  haven't  done  so  in  the  past,  we  can  help  adolescents 
find  interests  and  pursue  activities  where  they  are  not  wholly 
dependent  on  parties  and  dating  for  personal  satisfaction.  So 
very  often  we  are  hesitant  about  letting  them  go  off  on  trips 
or  excursions  which  might  enlarge  their  horizons  and  help 
them  mature — usually  because  we  are  afraid  of  harmful  in- 
fluences along  the  way.  Today  it  is  almost  essential  that 
young  people  know  and  meet  the  different  kinds  of  people, 
the  different  kinds  of  experiences,  from  which  they  can  choose 
companions.  When  an  adolescent  is  bound  to  one  group  in 
one  area,  he  may  be  forced,  through  circumstances,  to  follow 
its  pattern  of  activity  because  he  needs  friends  and  there  is 
no  other  choice.  WThen  youngsters  can  see  that  there  are 
other  people  whose  interests  are  varied,  whom  they  like,  there 
are  no  better  incentives  and  opportunities  for  their  own  mat- 
uration and  growth. 

Often  adults  beyond  the  home  give  young  people  a  friendly 
attention  and  a  pattern  in  their  lives  which  are  stimulating 
and  offer  the  horizons  we  speak  of.  Many  times  in  schools, 
colleges,  camps,  work  situations,  there  are  adults  or  guidance 
people  to  whom  the  adolescent  turns,  with  whom  he  talks 
out  bothersome  problems  of  what  to  do,  what  to  think  about 
his  work,  about  his  friendships,  about  "the"  girl. 

Again,  we  may  be  impatient  or  a  trifle  peeved  when  young- 
sters go  to  outsiders  with  their  questions.  It  is,  however,  much 
easier  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  discuss  questions  with  an  admired 
adult  than  with  his  parents.  Parents  are  so  emotionally  in- 
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volved  in  their  children's  lives,  and  so  anxious,  that  they  can- 
not always  adequately  or  calmly  talk  about  girl-boy  relation- 
ships. A  counselor  can  evaluate  more  objectively  the  total 
situation.  He  has  seen  other  boys  and  girls;  he  knows,  in 
general,  what  their  friendships  mean,  how  they  normally  be- 
have together;  he  soon  learns  who  are  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  not  personally  responsible,  but  he  knows  that  they  all  have 
questions  which  aren't  surprising  or  unusual.  And  boys  and 
girls  expect  that,  when  they  go  to  such  trusted  outsiders,  they 
won't  be  "talked  down  to,"  or  lectured,  or  cautioned  unneces- 
sarily. If  another  adult  gives  your  adolescent  the  feeling  that 
his  problems  or  observations  are  normal  and  usual,  that  alone 
helps  him  constructively. 

During  the  mid-adolescent  years  (from  about  fifteen  to 
eighteen,  let  us  say)  boys  and  girls  form  attachments  that 
are  rarely  lasting.  That  is,  they  may  be  working  out  a  way 
of  acting  in  a  love  relationship,  rather  than  loving,  as  one 
does  in  a  deep  relationship.  The  boy  or  the  girl  may  be  ab- 
sorbed in  himself  and  in  his  dreams,  so  that  the  other  person 
may  be  more  of  a  focus  than  an  individual. 

In  these  early  relationships  the  young  person  may  be  en- 
gaged in  what  might  be  called  a  rehearsal  of  love.  He  or  she 
is  trying  to  express  the  earlier  confused  and  formless  feelings 
in  a  more  mature  way,  looking  for  someone  to  endow  with 
lovableness.  This  expression  of  altruistic  love  is  poured,  we 
might  say,  on  another  person  who  may  not  be  essentially 
ready  for  a  mature  relationship,  or  even  able  to  return  such 
feeling. 

This  rehearsal  of  love  may  not  fulfill  the  first  person's 
needs  at  all — but  it  is  an  early  expression  of  grown-upness, 
and  a  way  of  attaining  masculinity  or  femininity. 

Such  relationships  are  often  broken  when  the  demanding- 
ness,  the  need  for  attention,  of  the  second  person  becomes 
too  much  for  the  boy  or  girl  to  handle.  You  may  find,  then, 
that  the  vacuum  left  by  the  relationship  causes  keen  self- 
criticism  and  unhappiness. 

Here  young  people  need  encouragement  in  thinking  of 
themselves  and  their  own  values,  and  in  finding  such  values 
in  other  people.  The  best,  most  enduring  love  relationships 
we  know  have  grown  out  of  a  core  of  belief  in  other  people, 
plus  a  sense  of  values  about  what  the  individual  himself 
wants  to  do  in  life.  Therefore,  these  early  hurts  are  construc- 
tive when  they  give  young  people  a  chance  to  find  out  what 
they  don't  want  as  well  as  what  they  do  want  to  find  in  others. 


Time  to  Come  Home! 

We  have  tried  to  emphasize  the  following  aspects  of  home 
regulations  for  the  adolescent.  1.  Parents  have  expectations, 
values,  ideals.  2.  They  try  to  consider  the  adolescent  and  his 
group.  3.  They  are  flexible,  not  rigid.  There  is  probably  little 
we  can  add,  then,  regarding  your  attitude  about  the  hours 
which  a  boy  or  girl  keeps,  except  to  enlarge  and  re-emphasize 
each  of  these  points. 

You  may  need  to  give  your  adolescent  the  feeling  that  late 
nights,  especially  with  another  work  day  coming  up,  may  be 
appealing  but  don't  help  health,  efficiency,  beauty,  or  even 
popularity.  You  do  have  to  be  aware  of  what  the  expectations 
are  in  other  families;  if  you  say  your  adolescent  must  be  in- 
side the  door  at  nine  o'clock,  while  others  may  stay  out  until 
ten-thirty,  you  are  asking  for  revolt,  a  little  trickery,  some 
falsehoods— or  for  a  "misfit."  You  are  provoking  just 
what  you  want  to  avoid:  heedlessness  of  what  you  say  be- 
cause you  are  so  obviously  making  the  boy  or  girl  seem 
"different,"  a  "sissy,"  or  a  "mere  child." 

Your  contact  with  the  parents  of  your  child's  classmates, 
or  even  with  the  teacher,  will  generally  help  you  to  know 
what  other  parents  expect  as  to  bedtime  hours.  However,  you 
must  also  be  aware  that  for  the  adolescent  time-limits  are 
like  any  other  rule:  they  spell  the  flag  of  authority,  and  no 
adolescent  is  normal  who  doesn't  occasionally  abuse  the 
limits.  To  tell  him  that  your  trust  has  also  been  abused  is  a 
foul  play;  he  likes  that  sad  look  no  better  than  he  likes  a 
lecture  when  he  comes  in.  The  fun  of  "lights  out"  time  at 
camp  or  boarding  school  is  the  risk  involved  in  giggling, 
laughing,  talking  after  hours,  and  so  on. 

So  it  won't  help  to  be  mightily  angry,  to  withdraw  future 
permission  to  go  out,  or  to  sulk.  You  may  have  to  restate  the 
limitations,  but  do  not  use  retaliatory  measures.  So  many 
youngsters  feel  bitter  on  the  coming-home  theme  that  it  is 
one  of  the  sorest  areas  in  parent-adolescent  relationships. 
It  provokes  irritability,  anger,  sulks,  back-talk,  out-and-out 
explosions.  This  expression  at  home,  however,  if  you  listen 
and  talk  things  over,  is  far  healthier  than  the  other  possible 
result  of  rigid  home  rules  and  punishment  for  infractions: 
the  deaf  ear  to  parents'  words,  which  youngsters  can't  listen 
to  and  still  be  "normal"  adolescents.  Youngsters  who  have 
had  to  defy  rules  may,  having  revolted  against  authoritarian 
standards,  entertain  disbelief  of  or  contempt  for  any  kind  of 
standards. 

160 
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For  party  nights  or  date  nights,  the  hours  for  returning 
home  may  vary  somewhat  with  the  occasion  and  whether 
the  youngsters,  are  in  someone's  home  or  not.  Late  party 
hours  are  usually  an  attempt  to  work  some  kind  of  special 
group  spirit  that  means  "fun";  or  a  late  night  may  be  the 
one  night  when  your  son  or  daughter  really  shone  with 
popularity  and  was  very  loath  to  go  home. 

Youngsters  who  continually  stay  out  late,  even  on  school 
nights,  may  be  those  who  don't  get  a  chance  to  bring  their 
friends  home,  or  see  enough  of  them  in  the  informal  sessions 
where  they  can  talk  and  act  freely,  or  see  the  opposite  sex 
except  in  the  wee  small  hours.  Perhaps  you  need  to  loosen 
up  on  a  few  disciplinary  rules  so  that  your  boy  or  girl  can 
have  some  free  hours  in  the  daytime,  too. 

We  parents,  of  course,  honestly  fear  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  late  nights  more  than  we  object  to  the  disobedi- 
ence involved.  You  may  be  especially  anxious  when  your 
youngster  is  in  the  early  adolescent  stage,  seemingly  open 
to  any  stimulation  offered.  Even  at  eleven  or  twelve,  a  girl 
or  boy  may  be  hotly  resentful  of  curbs  on  hours.  These  early 
years  are  excitable  and  exciting  for  youth — but  not  in  the 
way  you  think.  It  may  take  hours  and  hours  at  a  dance,  for 
example,  before  the  boys  pay  direct  attention  to  the  girls; 
meanwhile,  from  the  giggling,  raucous  laughter,  a  push  here 
and  there,  the  primping  and  fussing,  you  may  think  that 
there  is  a  shameful  amount  of  overt  sex-consciousness  and 
vulgarity  in  the  air. 

But  you  are  wrong.  These  youngsters  are  finding  out  that 
being  together  has  a  new  attraction,  but  they  are  far  less 
likely  to  talk  about  sex — or  even  to  admit  that  attraction — 
than  they  would  have  been  two  years  ago.  The  manifest 
signs  of  new  attraction  and  excitement  are  a  disguise  rather 
than  display.  For  weeks  and  months  this  "horsing  around" 
may  go  on  as  the  only  contact  between  the  sexes.  It  takes 
time  to  get  to  know  one  another,  even  to  have  some  sort  of 
meaningful  conversation.  And  you  will  find  that  your  boy  or 
girl  feels  there  is  never  enough  time. 

Therefore,  when  you  rant  about  infringements  of  time- 
limits  at  night  not  only  are  you  being  unfair,  but  you  are 
imputing  to  the  boy  or  girl  motives  or  deeds  which  are  not 
in  his  mind  but  in  yours.  Having  new  barriers  to  his  own  be- 
havior, feeling  new  alertness  to  words,  to  ideas,  seeing  new 
lacks  in  his  own  personality,  trying  hard  to  be  recognized,  he 
is  filled  with  resentment  at  your  implied  accusations. 

Night  itself  is  a  new  excitement  for  the  adolescent.  As  for 
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the  young  child  who  goes  out  to  see  the  moon  on  a  late  sum- 
mer evening  for  the  first  time,  the  young  adolescent's  taste 
of  nighttime,  with  the  day's  work  put  away,  is  a  very  heady 
experience.  You  can  see  quite  clearly  why  the  adolescent 
under  too  much  pressure  of  anxiety  or  responsibility,  under 
tension  at  school,  likes  the  late  wakeful  hours  when  the 
causes  of  such  tension  are  absent.  Sleep,  after  all,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  awareness  and  always  brings  a  new  day  chock  full 
of  work. 

We  have  to  see,  therefore,  whether  young  people  ever  have 
a  chance  to  slump  and  daydream  during  the  day,  or  to  get 
together  and  talk  in  the  living  room,  unthreatened.  We  have 
to  phrase  requests  for  coming  home  with  trust  in  the  child 
and  his  friends.  Don't  blame,  ridicule,  or  belittle  those 
friends  as  the  cause  of  your  youngster's  lateness.  Don't  tell 
him  he's  "like  his  father,"  "on  the  road  to  ruin,"  shameless, 
and  so  on.  You  can  ask  whether  a  girl  can  get  someone  to 
walk  her  home,  or  whether  she  has  "emergency"  money  on 
hand  for  taxi  fare  in  case  of  lateness  she  can't  help.  You  can 
ask  for  a  general  family  agreement  that  he  or  she  will  try  to 
make  the  deadline,  if  possible.  You  can  request  a  phone  call 
if  the  hours  seem  to  be  rolling  on.  You  can  ask  that  school 
nights  be  given  special  consideration. 

You  can  also  get  to  know  your  children's  friends  infor- 
mally, be  able  to  say,  "Hello,  come  see  us,"  learn  to  be  dis- 
creet when  you  overhear  their  talk  about  other  friends,  ex- 
pect to  have  your  house  look  like  a  menagerie  or  a  railroad 
station  some  days.  We  must  repeat  that  you  have  to  accept 
and  expect  mess,  laziness,  sofa  pillows  on  the  floor,  unless 
you  want  to  lose  contact  with  their  lives. 

Another  reason  for  late  night  hours  or  long  sessions  behind 
closed  doors  or  in  ice-cream  parlors  is  that  adolescents  are 
just  learning  to  talk  to  one  another  in  new  terms,  to  put 
feelings  into  words.  There  are  so  many  things  they  never 
thought  about,  or  at  least  never  expressed  in  their  own 
language  to  one  another  before:  about  love,  the  world,  reli- 
gion; about  sisters  and  brothers,  fathers  and  mothers;  about 
war  and  peace,  marriage,  men  and  women;  music,  movies, 
art,  science,  education,  teachers,  older  boys  and  girls,  work. 
They  are  so  tongue-tied,  so  unsure  and  alone  in  their  own 
feelings  that  often  the  last  half -hour  on  a  late  night  may  be 
the  one  small  period  of  close  rapport  and  deep  thinking  with 
one  another. 

Astonishingly,  your  youngster  will  be  more  approachable, 
too,  in  conversation  with  a  few  friends,  or  when  you  have 
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time  to  sit  and  listen.  Don't  consider  the  talk  silly  or  vulgar 
or  morally  wrong.  It's  the  adolescent's  way  of  questioning, 
of  unburdening  frustration  or  anxiety,  of  wanting  to  find 
positive  values  in  the  world.  Courses  on  marriage  and  family 
relations  help  a  youngster  to  realize  common  problems  in 
life,  but  there  is  a  new  growth,  a  deeper  knowledge,  which 
comes  from  thinking  out,  talking  out  honestly  and  intimately, 
his  puzzled  observations.  If  you  know  adolescents  at  all,  you 
know  that  this  is  what  they  spend  hours  doing,  and  you  must 
admit  it's  the  most  essential  part  of  living.  You  can't  hope 
to  understand  an  adolescent  unless  you  are  willing  to  accept 
who  he  is,  his  own  turmoil  and  problems,  and  see  the  search- 
ing reflected  in  his  behavior. 

Adolescence,  despite  its  problems,  shows  one  of  the  finest 
manifestations  of  the  democratic  group;  it  is,  in  the  youngster, 
the  realization  that  there  are  no  rigid,  prescribed  answers  for 
every  person's  life;  it's  the  realization  of  loneliness,  but  a 
new  sensitivity  to  one's  fellow  man;  it's  the  feeling  of  being 
on  one's  own,  responsible  for  the  carrying  through  of  ideals 
we  implanted  with  the  first  admonition  not  to  steal  the  apple 
on  the  grocer's  cart,  or  beat  up  baby  brother.  The  adolescent 
needs  to  know  that  you  like  him  as  a  person — you  don't 
only  love  him  as  your  child. 


Manners 

To  many  parents,  rudeness  seems  to  be  the  first  indication 
of  the  approach  of  adolescence.  At  the  same  time,  in  schools 
or  other  places  where  children  meet,  the  coming  of  adoles- 
cence brings  a  new  sort  of  manners;  these  manners  may  not 
be  polished,  and  in  the  politeness  there  may  be  some  teasing, 
but  there  is  a  definite  attempt  on  the  child's  part  to  say  the 
thing  which  is  "proper"  among  his  peers,  and  seldom  do  you 
hear  the  very  critical  or  rude  attack  on  another  youngster 
which  you  found  earlier.  The  boy  or  girl  who  is  impolite  or 
hurtful  or  always  disagreeable  in  his  comments  may  very 
easily  find  himself  on  the  outside  of  the  group.  Those  who 
anger  easily,  who  boast  or  brag,  who  whine  for  attention, 
aren't  too  popular,  either. 

Now  this  change  away  from  home  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
that  politeness  is  easily  learned,  or  that  it  is  permanent.  The 
change  comes  from  the  awareness  we  spoke  of  earlier:  the 
boy's  or  girl's  changing  realization  of  his  own  person  and  of 
his  relationship  to  other  people.  He  is  becoming  a  more 
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sociable  person  who  must  set  aside  some  childish  patterns 
of  gaining  attention  in  a  group,  and  instead  learn  to  demon- 
strate that  he  wants  to  be  accepted  and  acceptable.  He  may 
gripe  openly  with  his  friends  about  the  teacher,  the  school, 
the  rules,  but  he  gripes  with  them,  not  against  them.  Also,  he 
acquires  a  jargon,  a  certain  cynical  way  of  making  observa- 
tions which  adds  an  air  of  superiority  to  his  judgments. 

Again,  he  may  be  a  gentleman  and  she  a  lady  when  they 
visit  relatives  or  neighbors,  and  yet  be  unmannerly  at  home. 
Part  of  this  rudeness  is,  as  you  can  easily  guess,  a  result  of 
the  irritations  and  frustrations  during  the  day,  which  cannot 
be  worked  off  emotionally  in  the  social  group.  Part  of  it  is 
the  vague  discontent  with  things  and  people  familiar,  with 
all  the  reminders  of  childhood.  A  mother's  solicitude  may 
get  the  same  response  as  if  she  scolded;  little  sister's  enthusi- 
astic greeting  may  be  met  with  "Aw,  shut  up";  a  few  words 
from  father  may  cause  a  flood  of  tears,  a  dash  for  the  bed- 
room, and  sulks  at  dinner. 

Often,  as  we  said  earlier,  the  adolescent  can't  explain  why 
he  behaves  as  he  does.  Part  of  it  may  be  sheer  letdown,  like 
the  sigh  of  relief  all  of  us  give  when  we  are  tired  with  the 
effort  of  meeting  people,  of  being  polite,  of  being  gay  and 
pleasant.  Finally,  then,  the  adolescent's  quick  reactions  and 
moodiness  reflect  his  sensitivity,  not  only  to  our  expectations 
but  to  all  the  social  pressures  he  meets  outside:  the  demand 
for  conformity,  for  work,  for  cooperation,  for  a  show  of 
capability. 

Mothers  have  noticed  that  the  young  adolescent  needs  as 
much  patience  as  he  did  when  he  was  a  little  child,  expostu- 
lating loudly  against  going  to  bed,  against  putting  on  his 
sweater,  etc.  He  needs  an  extra  effort  (which  you  often  feel 
you  shouldn't  have  to  give)  at  a  very  direct,  warm  answer  to 
his  rudeness  or  sudden  outbursts.  To  be  in  this  sensitive, 
"touchy"  state  bewilders  the  child  himself,  and  an  out-and- 
out  immediate  reaction  against  his  rudeness  provokes  the 
resentful  feeling  that  "you  don't  understand."  You  don't — if 
you  pitch  battle  each  time.  He  can't  tell  you  all  the  feelings 
of  pressure  or  strain  he  has  felt  during  the  day.  Sometimes 
they  can't  be  summed  up  in  words;  maybe  (unless  you  are  a 
shrewd  observer),  even  if  you  visited  his  school  for  a  day, 
you  yourself  couldn't  put  your  finger  on  the  pressures  or 
frustrations,  for  they  may  be  reflected  only  in  his  own  per- 
sonal feelings.  So  when  you  rail  against  his  unpleasant  tone 
of  voice  you  touch  off  resentments  and  feelings  of  self-pity, 
and  you  add  the  final  straw  of  pressure  for  the  day. 
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Someone  has  to  start  the  ball  rolling  toward  pleasantness; 
someone  has  to  show  he  (or  she)  cares,  and,  whether  you  like 
it  or  not,  this  takes  effort.  You  may  think  it's  more  "natural" 
to  act  just  the  way  you  feel,  too,  but  you  had  to  grow  up  and 
learn  that  human  relationships  are  more  satisfactory  when 
they  involve  a  little  effort  on  your  part.  You  call  forth  from 
others  what  you  give;  your  youngster  is  learning  that  social 
fact  in  his  group.  He  needs,  however,  to  learn  from  you  a 
pattern  for  responding  in  intimate  situations. 

Don't  get  huffy,  then,  about  the  "So  what?"  "Oh,  for 
heaven's  sake!"  "Oh,  blah!"  "Nuts!"  or  whatever  phrases  may 
greet  a  suggestion  from  you.  Remember,  when  your  child  was 
six  or  seven,  the  sudden  letdown  after  school,  the  floating 
fretfulness  which  was  always  ready  to  pop?  This  new  vulnera- 
bility or  "touchiness"  is  almost  the  same  kind  of  response. 
There  are  tired  times,  letdown  times,  for  everyone  after  the 
day's  work — and  school  life,  believe  it  or  not,  is  as  much  or 
more  work  than  what  you  do. 

Go  easy,  then,  and  don't  start  talking  about  what  has  to  be 
done,  the  messy  bedroom,  the  dusty-looking  moccasins,  or 
the  untidy  hairdo.  Allow  time  for  settling  down,  or  suggest  a 
half -hour's  sit-down  or  lie-down  time. 

Rudeness,  constant  taunts  at  the  younger  children,  re- 
peated verbal  assaults  on  mother's  cooking,  father's  jokes,  his 
hobbies  or  friends,  can,  of  course,  become  a  destructive  force 
in  the  family,  leaving  no  time  for  happy  conversation.  Many 
times  such  persistent  belittling  indicates  there's  something 
bothering  the  adolescent  other  than  just  the  day's  trials.  It 
may  be  the  way  his  home  is  set  up,  some  aspect  of  his  family 
living  that  he  wishes,  for  heaven's  sake,  could  be  changed.  It 
may  be  that  he's  deeply  troubled  about  his  father's  and 
mother's  relationship,  or  resentful  of  the  time  and  attention 
parents  pay  to  each  other  or  to  the  other  children,  or  even 
that  he  wishes  they'd  take  his  troubles  more  seriously! 

A  little  girl  may  be  intolerant  of  a  mother  who  takes  the 
rudeness  blithely.  If  something  is  bothering  the  child,  if 
there's  been  a  divorce,  for  example,  or  adult  quarreling, 
mother's  apparent  lightheartedness  can  be  very  trying,  if  not 
damaging.  Or  when  a  young  boy  is  trying  hard  to  act  grown- 
up, father's  continual,  even  if  good-natured,  laughter 
about  the  youth's  preoccupations  may  cause  not  deep  resent- 
ment, perhaps,  but  a  constant  mood  of  irritability  that  is 
wearing  on  the  family  good  humor.  To  a  boy  or  a  girl  parents 
may  look  so  preoccupied  with  their  own  problems,  their  so- 
cial life,  or  their  careers,  that  the  child's  problems  seem  to 
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be  on  the  periphery  of  theirs;  so  he  may  want  to  needle  them, 
to  shake  up  their  apparently  smug  and  ignorant  attitude  to- 
ward what  he  is  going  through.  Like  the  sulky  child,  or  the 
child  in  a  temper  tantrum,  he  wants  a  person-to-person  re- 
sponse. These  irritating  forms  of  behavior  are  often  cries  for 
help  by  a  child  who  doesn't  know  what  ails  him  or  what  he 
wants  or  needs. 

You  can  very  easily,  without  filling  the  house  with  recrim- 
inations, talk  to  the  youngster  privately,  directly.  There  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  telling  the  child  at  any  age  to  be 
mad  at  what  he's  mad  at,  and  express  it  openly,  instead  of 
continually  showing  smoldering  resentment  at  everything. 
Sliding  over  his  anger  as  unimportant  won't  help  him  meet 
his  problem.  You  may  be  nettled  when  you  are  under  unceas- 
ing fire,  and  you  probably  should  be.  But  he  wants  to  know 
that  you  care  about  what  he  says  and  that  it  means  some- 
thing. 

You  can  tell  him,  when  you  can  talk  alone,  that  you  do 
get  irritated  at  constant  gibes — you  can't  help  it.  But  ask 
if  there  is  something  you  do  or  don't  do  which  is  really 
provoking  his  attacks.  Tell  him  it's  perfectly  normal  for  him 
to  show  such  feelings,  if  he'll  only  "spit  them  out"  and  not 
leave  you  helpless  in  the  dark.  Ask  him  to  say  what's  the 
matter.  You  know  growing  up  isn't  easy;  you  know  that  there 
are  many,  many  things  expected  of  him  which  take  effort  and 
make  him  generally  moody.  This  pressure  may  give  him  a 
pattern  of  all-round  crankiness  which  is  not  part  of  him  and 
which  doesn't  particularly  make  him  feel  good  about  himself. 
But  it  isn't  fair  to  you  (or  to  the  other  parent,  or  to  little 
sister)  to  give  you  the  brunt  of  his  feelings.  You  don't  dis- 
like him;  you  respect  him — but  there  have  to  be  times  when 
you  can  talk  to  each  other  without  growling. 

Being  angry  is  good  very  often.  Your  child  wouldn't  be 
normal  if  he  didn't  fume  about  some  of  the  things  you  say  or 
do.  But  you  wouldn't  be  normal,  you  wouldn't  even  be  his 
parent — you  might  qualify  as  a  nice,  cool,  and  distant  ob- 
server— if  you  also  didn't  get  riled  up  by  his  continual  taunt- 
ing. Nor  does  small  sister  understand  why  she  gets  told  to 
"drop  dead"  whenever  she  opens  her  mouth.  She's  a  pest, 
she's  noisy,  she  takes  time  and  patience,  and  he  isn't  her 
mother,  but  he  has  to  understand  that  she's  also,  occasion- 
ally, a  nice  little  girl  and  an  admirer  of  his,  and  that  a  kind 
word  now  and  then  won't  hurt. 

You  can  say  all  of  this,  expecting  that  you  are  being  heard 
and  respected,  as  you  are.  You  cannot,  however,  pull  the 
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ground  out  from  under  the  adolescent  by  ignoring  or  mini- 
mizing his  feelings  as  if  they  didn't  exist,  for  they  do.  He 
may  be  angry  about  past  events,  as  he  sees  them  reflected  in 
his  present  feelings.  A  real,  honest  expression  of  anger  is  just 
that,  an  honest,  person-to-person  feeling;  it  is  one  way  of 
letting  people  know  you're  a  person,  too.  But  pent-up  hostility 
is  so  elusive,  so  foggy,  that  no  one  knows  where  he  stands, 
least  of  all  the  adolescent.  Try  to  see,  as  a  parent,  that  honest 
feelings  of  anger  directed  at  the  cause  of  such  feelings  are 
a  release,  just  as  a  good  cry  is  a  release. 

Every  family  is  different  in  its  child-rearing,  so  when  you 
get  a  release  of  feeling  it  will  be  directed  at  you  individually, 
and  it  will  mean  more  of  a  deflation  for  you  than  if  your 
child  were  angry  at  the  way  all  parents  brought  up  their  chil- 
dren. However,  he  doesn't  know,  deeply,  other  adolescent's 
feelings,  or  what  they  do  at  home.  He  has  to  live  with  his 
own  private  family  affairs  and  feelings  and  has  to  reconcile 
them  with  new  demands  and  new  sensitivity.  You  needn't 
be  a  doormat  or  a  patient  saint,  but  you're  big  enough  to  take 
criticism,  human  enough  to  understand  anger,  and  to  be 
angry  at  times,  mature  enough  not  to  explode  or  sulk  or  call 
him  "ungrateful,"  and  sufficiently  discreet  to  make  up  quick- 
ly, and  avoid  recriminations. 

But  please,  parents,  don't  pry  and  poke  to  get  confidences 
that  may  damage  your  trust  in  the  child  or  in  yourself.  You 
know  your  own  strengths.  If,  in  the  past,  there  have  been 
crises  which  left  you  shaky  about  your  parental  role,  which 
gave  you  the  feeling  of  being  rejected,  don't  ask  for  confi- 
dences which  you  know  will  only  make  you  miserable.  As 
long  as  your  youngster  knows  you're  not  shocked  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  feelings,  then  he  may  be  able  to  talk  to  a  quali- 
fied person  outside  the  home  (again  in  privacy),  to  under- 
stand his  anger  or  resentment,  and  to  find  out  he's  not  un- 
usual or  abnormal  in  having  such  feelings. 

You  have  to  carry  on,  not  weep  about  the  past;  young  peo- 
ple know  that.  They  want  you  and  your  confidence  in  life, 
and  they  won't  want  to  make  open  admissions  which  leave 
you  cringing.  Just  as  long  as  they  know  you  recognize  their 
feelings,  they  are  apt  to  be  more  positive  in  attitude  and  tone 
of  voice. 

As  we  noted,  you  will  often  have  to  give  your  adolescent 
the  kind  of  attention  you  gave  the  very  young  child  when 
he  was  upset  (or,  we  might  add,  the  kind  of  attention  you 
give  husband  or  wife  when  upset) — the  direct,  special  exclu- 
sive moments  that  say,  "I  care  about  you."  An  especially 
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nice  tie  for  your  boy,  or  a  new  pencil  with  his  monogram, 
a  handsome  key-chain,  belt,  wallet,  tie-clip,  a  magazine 
about  his  hobbies,  a  picture  frame  for  his  best  girl,  a  box 
of  the  candy  he  likes — unasked  for — will  be  a  special  re- 
minder of  your  affection  and  interest.  It  does  something 
for  him,  and,  surprisingly,  it  brings  back  to  your  mind  some 
of  the  things  you  appreciate  about  him  and  his  growing-up 
years;  it  acts  almost  like  a  yeast  for  a  warmer,  more  sym- 
pathetic, more  positive  attitude.  Girls  like  such  tokens,  too: 
a  scarf,  ribbons,  bracelet,  pin,  pretty  undies,  handkerchief, 
comb — ^ven  a  bit  of  plastic  nonsense  from  the  ten-cent  store. 
None  of  them  is  costly,  but  any  of  them  say,  "We  are  not 
alone;  you  are  not  alone;  you're  nice." 

Often,  if  you've  had  prolonged  spells  of  irritability,  then 
a  private  showdown,  and  you've  been  told  just  what  is  "eat- 
ing" the  youngster,  a  change  in  one  small  area  of  family  living 
may  be  symbolic  for  the  boy  or  girl,  enough  to  make  him  feel 
that  you,  too,  are  trying  to  work  things  out.  Examples?  Try 
not  to  use  that  cynical  tone  when  you  mention  your  father- 
in-law,  or  your  early  married  life  when  he  was  on  hand.  Try 
not  to  bring  in  the  little  gibes  at  your  spouse's  ego  when  you 
are  in  a  bad  mood.  Don't  always  act  as  tired  as  if  you  would 
shortly  collapse;  if  you  are  tired,  be  positive:  you're  going 
to  lie  down,  and  you  will  definitely  feel  much  better  after- 
ward. Very  often  a  new  lamp,  new  sofa  cushions,  a  new  pic- 
ture on  the  wall,  or  throwing  out  a  "white  elephant"  is  a 
sufficient  change  in  the  home  to  make  the  adolescent  feel 
that  things  have  shaped  up.  A  set  of  tumblers  for  his  Coke 
sessions,  a  full-length  mirror  in  his  room,  a  space  cleared  in 
the  living  room  and  given  over  to  his  records,  may  sound  like 
superficial  "busy-work,"  but  they  mean  change  is  possible 
and  positive.  Sometimes  a  rearrangement  of  the  furniture 
means  smartness  instead  of  dowdiness  to  the  adolescent. 
Again  we  say,  you  needn't  be  like  Job,  but  the  little  indica- 
tions that  you're  capable  of  change  may  make  the  young 
person  feel  that  he  has  a  stake  in  family  life;  that  he  can  be 
positive  instead  of  always  critical;  that  families,  as  well  as 
nations,  grow  by  new  developments,  constructive  criticisms, 
and  changes.  And,  by  the  way,  this  may  be  a  good  method  for 
arousing  the  "responsible"  feelings  about  the  family  which 
your  adolescent  may  seem  to  have  lost.  Often,  very  often, 
your  child  criticizes  or  complains  when  there's  no  other  way 
for  him  to  alter  the  lay  of  the  land;  well,  then,  show  him 
you're  quite  ready  to  listen  to  positive  suggestions.  Even  if 
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the  change  indicates  to  him  only  that  he  is  living  with  two 
(or  more)  people  who  are  flexible  rather  than  cast  iron 
figures,  is  not  that  in  itself  a  fine  attitude  to  live  with? 


Tidy  and  Untidy 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  subject  of  rudeness  or 
impoliteness  because  it  seems  to  be  Waterloo  for  all  parents  of 
adolescents,  and  also  because  it  is  an  almost  universal  sign 
of  the  maturing  sensitivity  within  the  young  person.  Unlike 
many  adolescent  problems,  rudeness  at  home  is  probably  one 
of  the  few  difficulties  which  lies  almost  completely  in  the 
parents'  lap. 

Poor  manners  at  home,  however,  may  include  in  parental 
eyes  untidiness  in  dress,  general  disregard  for  rugs  and  furni- 
ture, sloppy  ways  of  eating,  disrespect  for  elders,  for  punc- 
tuality, and  so  on. 

Now  one  thing  which  almost  invariably  happens  in  fami- 
lies is  this:  the  children  are  born,  and,  whether  you  expect  to 
and  are  prepared  or  not,  you  get  some  messiness  and  wear 
and  tear  on  the  home.  You  give  in  and  decide  that  children 
are  more  important  than  furniture.  Gradually,  at  eight  or 
nine,  your  children  learn  to  play  in  designated  areas.  They 
don't  trickle  sand  and  water  on  the  rug  as  often  as  before;  you 
may  have  taught  them  to  rinse  their  hands  before  wiping 
them  on  the  towel.  Sticky  chairbacks  and  tabletops,  scarred 
beds  or  bureaus,  blankets  scalloped  by  scissors,  are  more  or 
less  under  control,  and  the  living  room  begins  to  be  present- 
able for  guests.  Then,  just  when  you've  decided  that  you  can 
really  buy  the  bright  chintz  slipcovers  you've  always  craved, 
come  the  adolescent  years,  the  time  when  Junior  and  Sis 
want  to  use  the  sofa  fully  as  a  sofa,  the  pillows  as  props,  the 
tables  for  glasses  of  ginger  ale,  books,  and  magazines;  when 
they  want  to  be  lazy  around  people,  not  only  in  their  bed- 
rooms; when  they  really  accept  the  term  "living  room"  and 
start  living  in  the  room. 

Sadly  enough,  many  of  us  look  at  the  articles  in  newspa- 

Ipers  and  magazines  about  houses  for  family  living  where 
walls  are  easily  wiped,  space  is  ample,  shelves  and  storage 
units  are  inviting,  so  that  you  can  unclutter  a  table  quickly 
with  no  effort.  But  we  live  in  homes  where  a  glass  here  and 
a  magazine  there  can  make  the  small  space  allotted  for  "liv- 
ing" a  shambles.  So  we  tell  the  adolescent  to  take  up  his  bed 
and  walk — to  the  bedroom.  We  scoop  up  unfinished  puzzles  or 
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model  trains,  fluff  up  the  cushions,  and  bemoan  the  untidy 
adolescent. 

Unfortunately,  too,  each  of  us  feels  that  his  or  her  adoles- 
cent is  the  untidiest  specimen  of  all.  The  universal  cry, 
"Why  is  my  girl  [or  boy]  so  careless,  so  sloppy?"  never 
seems  universal  to  one  particular  parent!  And  the  actual  fact 
is  that  most  adolescents — especially  the  boys — seem  to  be 
naturally  untidy.  If  you've  ever  invited  another  girl  or  boy 
to  live  in  your  home  for  a  while  during  the  summer,  per- 
haps you've  found  out  that,  contrary  to  expectations,  adoles- 
cents have  incredible  blind  spots  about  tidiness  and  neat- 
ness. A  girl  will  wash  her  hair  three  times  a  week  and  leave 
her  room  in  a  mess.  And  the  odor  of  soiled  socks  always 
greets  you  from  a  room  where  several  boys  dwell.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  adolescence,  especially  in  the  beginning,  is  an 
untidy  time,  whether  the  child  is  personally  unkempt  or 
whether  he  keeps  himself  groomed  and  yet  leaves  his  room 
in  a  windblown  state. 

We  have  to  admit  (and  fathers  will  probably  readily  agree) 
that  the  adolescent's  attitude  to  living  rooms  is  probably  the 
right  kind  of  attitude — he  really  uses  the  space  for  what  it's 
meant  for. 

But  why  the  personal  untidiness  or  even  studied  untidiness 
of  dress?  Part  of  this,  especially  in  your  boy,  is  a  protest 
— the  same  kind  of  protest  against  authority  you  get  at  six, 
the  frustrated  feeling  that  he'll  be  darned  if  he'll  let  conven- 
tion and  all  the  social  niceties  swamp  him,  make  him  a 
pretty  boy.  Another  very  important  part  is  the  masculinity 
that  young  boys  want  to  portray,  a  picture  of  men  together, 
despising  the  niceties  of  slicked  hairdo,  shined  shoes,  creased 
pants.  In  girls,  too,  there's  a  reaction  against  being  "sissy." 
A  girl  will  choose  a  pair  of  dungarees  or  a  shirt  with  care; 
when  she  puts  them  on  they  look  sloppy,  but  sloppy  only  in 
the  spots  intended.  If  she  talks  to  you  about  one  shirt  versus 
another,  you're  just  stumped;  to  you  the  rejected  garment 
has  no  apparent  defects.  But  the  sleeve,  the  neckline,  the  way 
it  bulges  at  the  waist  make  a  big  difference. 

A  third  psychological  ingredient,  and  very  strategic,  too, 
in  this  general  untidiness,  is  the  disguise,  the  cover-up  value 
it  offers  for  a  young  male  or  female  who  is  worried  about  his 
body  anyhow  and  wants  to  conceal  it  if  possible,  but,  if  that 
isn't  feasible,  to  cover  it  with  anonymity.  He  does  not  want 
to  stand  out  in  cleanliness  but  rather  to  be  less  apparent  in 
messiness.  His  untidiness  is  a  turning  away  from  his  body,  an 
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attempt  to  forget  the  anatomy  that  disturbs  him  with  its  un- 
gainliness,  unevenness  of  development,  in-betweenness.  He 
does  not  want  to  be  a  picture  postcard,  to  listen  to  ads,  to 
kowtow  to  the  feminine  appeal  implied  in  slick  dress. 

Gradually,  taking  their  lesson  from  youth,  clothing  manu- 
facturers are  making  more  comfortable  wearing  apparel  for 
young  people.  And,  surprising  as  it  may  be,  the  most  fem- 
inine little  lady  feels  more  modest — and  more  comfortable, 
too — in  a  loose  shirt  and  blue  jeans.  Clothes  are  "tubbable," 
shoes  crepe-soled  for  sports,  and  the  plaid  soft  shirt  without 
tie  replaces  starched  broadcloth.  So  there  is  a  practical  qual- 
ity in  what  youth  wants,  as  well  as  a  quality  of  group  cul- 
ture which  protests  against  the  fashionable  or  stylish  in 
grown-ups. 

What  can  we  do,  however,  to  give  our  young  people  the 
slight  job  to  help  on  home  tidiness,  keeping  clean,  looking 
presentable?  To  consider  neatness  at  home  first,  let's  just  de- 
cide to  make  space  for  the  adolescent.  Your  child  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  anyone  else's;  he  likes  to  be  where  the  music, 
books,  conversation,  and  people  are;  he  likes  to  relax  in  a  big 
way — all  over;  and  really,  though  the  dismissal-to-bedroom 
act  may  seem  justifiable,  in  a  few  years  you'll  fuss  when  he 
spirits  his  friends  to  his  bedroom.  When  your  friends  come 
for  an  evening  don't  you  expect  to  have  to  empty  ashtrays, 
tidy  here  and  there,  wipe  a  spot  from  the  rug?  Do  you  all 
relax,  or  do  you  sit  on  the  edges  of  your  chairs?  You  may 
say  that's  different — you  expect  that  from  guests.  Well,  bed- 
rooms are  private  places  for  adolescents,  wonderful  to  be 
alone  in,  but  they're  not  sociable  places,  not  where  all  the 
family  reading  or  listening  to  TV  or  talking  goes  on. 

Try  to  clear  a  shelf  or  a  corner  for  the  adolescent's  book  or 
magazine,  even  if  it  does  have  a  bathing  beauty  on  the 
cover.  You  can  stow  napkins  and  cleansing  tissues  in  one 
of  those  small  table  drawers  whose  use  is  so  often  puzzling, 
and  indicate  that  they  can  be  used!  Then,  instead  of  nagging 
day  after  day  on  the  "untidiness"  angle,  a  good,  once  a 
week  shake-up  and  clean-up  may  be  accepted  far  more 
easily  than  daily  pickups. 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  much  more  efficient  you  feel 
when  you're  in  someone  else's  home  doing  somebody  else's 
dishes?  Your  adolescent  would  probably  much  prefer  to  do 
the  family  ironing  or  make  the  desserts  for  a  week  than  tidy 
up  after  himself.  We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  sharing  in 
the  family,  but  not  the  sharing  in  terms  of  "This  is  my  mess 
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here;  that's  yours  over  there;  clean  it  up."  Why  all  the  fuss 
over  the  personal  caches  of  each  family  member?  Isn't  it 
better  if  the  child  learns  to  cooperate  where  it  helps  in  a  big- 
ger way?  We  know  any  number  of  children  who  can  be  ob- 
livious to  others'  needs,  or  to  the  numberless  little  jobs  at 
home,  but  are  quite  careful  of  their  possessions.  We  know 
other  children  who  pitch  in  to  clean  up  for  a  party,  who'll 
get  a  meal,  sweep  a  floor,  even  buy  a  new  ashtray  for  the  liv- 
ing room,  and  yet  be  disorderly  in  their  own  rooms.  We  know 
boys  and  girls  who  spent  their  growing-up  years  in  boarding 
schools  and  learned  responsibility  about  their  personal 
things,  but  who  have  no  idea  of  giwe  and  take  in  a  family 
— cleaning  up  after  someone  else,  making  the  other  person's 
bed,  doing  someone  else's  laundry  with  theirs.  (It  comes 
harder  when  they  have  to  learn  in  young  married  life.)  This 
is  what  families  stand  for.  So,  while  we  must  ask  for  personal 
responsibility,  it  is  wise  to  ask  that  things  be  done  for  others, 
too. 

Often  the  adolescent's  disorder  is  only  a  reflection  of 
change  and  disorder  in  the  new  horizons  he  sees  for  himself. 
It's  almost  too  much  of  an  effort  to  create  neatness.  And 
often,  too,  he'll  be  ready  for  a  big  job  like  painting,  or  wax- 
ing a  table,  or  even  mopping  a  floor,  where  he  feels  a  sense 
of  accomplishment  and  definite,  tangible  results.  That's 
why  we  say  that  the  once-a-week  bang-up  cleaning  means 
more  than  the  continual  little  gathering  of  papers  or  clothing, 
magazines  or  dirty  glasses. 

Why  not  put  the  proposition  to  him  about  those  bigger 
jobs?  Often,  if  you  have  some  outside  help  on  cleaning,  those 
big  jobs  are  done  for  the  child  all  his  life,  and  he's  left  with 
the  miserable  dishes,  which  nobody  loves.  Or  you  do  the 
mopping,  window-cleaning,  scraping,  shellacking  yourself, 
and  then  try  to  get  cooperation  on  odds  and  ends  of  work. 
You  need  to  understand  and  accept  that  simple  neatness  and 
tidiness  for  the  young  adolescent  may  take  far  more  effort 
than  a  day  spent  in  the  gymnasium.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
need  also  to  expect  something  from  the  adolescent,  to  give 
him  a  forward-going  pattern  that  will  help  him  not  to  get 
stuck  in  a  morass  of  his  own  untidiness,  psychologically  or 
physically. 

Very  often  you  need  to  start  the  ball  rolling — set  up  the 
shelf  where  he  can  put  papers,  clear  out  one  drawer  for  mis- 
cellaneous junk,  once  in  a  while  get  together  with  him  on  a 
thorough  spring-cleaning  session,  where  you  help  him  with 
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an  organizational  scheme  for  his  own  things.  He  is  like  the 
small  child  in  a  way:  more  disorder  is  more  confusing,  but 
when  you  help  him  set  up  a  framework  for  tidiness  he  gets  a 
clearer  picture  of  how  he  can  tackle  subsequent  layers  of 
knickknacks,  papers,  clothing. 

We  are  all  in  favor,  too,  of  the  "company  clean-up,"  when 
there  is  an  object  in  mind  for  immediate  tidying  and  polish- 
ing. The  adolescent  sees  no  great  need  for  constant,  picayune 
fussing  about  dust.  But,  being  very  conscious  of  his  so- 
cial world,  he  will  be  better  able  to  understand  a  pleasant  at- 
mosphere for  guests.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  you  have  to  par- 
allel his  efforts  for  your  guests  with  your  efforts  for  his 
guests. 

Even  with  the  best  intentions,  however,  he  will  probably 
groan  at  clean-up  suggestions.  Like  the  rude  remarks,  the 
groans  and  sighs  are  part  of  the  total  feeling  of  pressure  and 
strain.  Here,  too,  the  uncomplimentary  expressions  can  be 
taken  without  recrimination,  without  reminding  the  adoles- 
cent that  his  "attitude  is  bad,"  that  he  should  be  more  grate- 
ful for  everything  you  do  for  him.  He  probably  is  very  well 
aware  of  it,  but  he  doesn't  see  all  the  reason  for  it  that 
you  do!  And  actually,  if  you  expect  wholehearted,  happy  co- 
operation, always  given  with  smiling  cheer,  you'll  be  ask- 
ing for  what  is  only  given  in  fairy  stories — a  devotion  of  the 
adolescent  to  you,  your  house,  your  pattern  of  living,  that  is 
neither  wise  nor  normal. 

Make  all  the  concessions  you  can  to  general  untidiness,  for 
that  is  normal  and  practically  inevitable;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  wager  that  if  your  young  adolescent  were  neat  and  clean 
and  tidy  you'd  have  a  host  of  other  problems  in  your  re- 
lationship that  would  counterbalance  the  sanitary  standards  of 
your  home.  You  should  expect  some  help  from  him  for  the 
good  of  the  house,  but  expect  it  without  hoping  for  cheers  in 
the  process. 

The  same  idea  applies  to  your  child's  personal  neatness. 
Nagging,  to  the  youngster,  represents  slights  on  his  wisdom, 
independence,  and  personal  value,  and  nagging  statements, 
we  must  admit,  are  almost  invariably  phrased  as  slights, 
which  is  why  none  of  us  like  them.  There's  a  kind  of  acid 
in  these  remarks  that  eats  into  relationships,  hurting  the  very 
attitude  we  want  to  foster.  "Can't  you  ever  learn  to  be  tidy?" 
"It's  high  time  you  learned  to  pick  up  after  yourself."  "You 
are  not  going  out  until  you  change  that  shirt  and  those  socks. 
What's    the    matter   with    you,    anyhow?    Don't    you    feel 
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ashamed?"  Our  attempts  to  keep  up  a  standard  of  respectabil- 
ity push  all  of  us  to  make  these  remarks  occasionally,  and 
almost  from  birth  to  maturity  they  reach  the  child  individu- 
ally, too,  and  make  him  feel  that  he  and  he  alone  is  whatever 
you  say — nasty,  selfish,  unkind,  untidy. 

Give  him  expectations  to  grow  on;  that  is,  let  him  have  the 
"feel"  of  untidiness  but  also  the  realization  of  neatness.  Give 
him  a  hand  in  choosing  clothes,  pulling  out  cast-offs  for  a 
rummage  sale,  making  decisions  about  when  shoes  need  mend- 
ing or  socks  need  to  be  thrown  away.  But  try  not  to  ask  him 
for  continual  personal  neatness.  Whatever  it  is  about  dirt 
that's  comforting  to  children  becomes  discomfiting  in  a  very 
few  years.  In  the  pre-adolescent  and  early  adolescent  years 
neatness,  bodily  or  otherwise,  is  one  of  the  touchiest  sub- 
jects in  the  child's  living  habits. 

You  need  to  be  discreet;  you  need  to  make  suggestions  at 
moments  when  the  entire  family  isn't  on  hand  to  stare;  you 
have  to  keep  the  suggestions  positive  and  in  line  with  what 
other  youngsters  are  wearing  or  doing.  You  must  remember 
that  there  has  been  a  shift — over  just  two  years,  perhaps 
— from  your  fairly  close  supervision  of  the  boy's  or  girl's 
clothing,  bath-taking,  laundry,  to  his  own  responsibility.  The 
child  himself  is  in  a  mixed  position,  too;  he  doesn't  want  you 
to  poke,  pry,  or  nag,  but  he  can't  quite  manage  the  reins  of 
self-government  yet.  Time  and  again  this  contradiction  is 
what  irritates  parents  in  whatever  comes  up  about  neatness, 
responsibility,  homework. 

The  main  directive,  then,  that  parents  can  take  is  the 
one  which  does  not  make  the  youngster  feel  himself  incom- 
petent or  lazy  or  different;  an  attitude  that  leaves  the  per- 
sonal reproach  and  the  nagging  reminder  out  of  requests,  but 
maintains  the  expectation  that  he  will  respond  to  a  positive 
request  when  necessary,  that  he  will  eventually,  almost  cer- 
tainly, grow  out  of  the  untidy  stage.  There  is  a  lag  in  organi- 
zation, inwardly  and  outwardly,  between  the  time  when  he 
proclaims  a  bristly  independence  and  the  time  when  he 
achieves  self-control. 

Also,  remember  that  in  your  efforts  at  neatness  you  may 
put  too  much  emphasis  on  dress  or  grooming,  so  that  you 
reinforce  the  adolescent's  concentration  on  his  body;  you 
may  be  adding  to  the  worries  which  he  is  trying  to  work  out 
and  live  through,  and  which  he  can  eventually  outgrow. 


Etiquette 

In  the  adolescent  years  the  chief  force  in  a  young  person's 
social  maturation  is  his  group.  Very  often,  then,  he  is  more 
interested  in  the  little  details  of  what  is  right  and  proper — 
not  in  his  family,  but  in  meeting  other  people.  A  rigid  code  of 
manners  or  politeness  is  not  always  a  symbol  of  respect  for 
other  people  but,  on  the  other  hand,  any  of  the  social  niceties 
which  puts  a  boy  or  girl  at  ease  can  be  a  strengthening  factor 
where  he  feels  out  of  place.  How  to  phrase  an  invitation  or  a 
thank-you  note,  how  to  decline  an  invitation,  how  to  greet 
people  and  say  good-by,  how  to  make  apologies,  may  not  be 
too  important  for  the  boy  or  girl  until  he  begins  to  visit  other 
youngsters  in  their  homes. 

Explaining  that  there  are  some  social  forms — or  giving  him 
a  book  on  etiquette — may  sometimes  be  valuable  for  the 
youngster  who  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  and  troubled  about  what 
is  and  is  not  correct.  Our  etiquette  today  is  more  flexible  than 
it  was  years  ago — a  girl  calls  a  boy  on  the  telephone  very 
often  to  make  a  date,  or  she  dresses  informally  for  the  date, 
or  she  pays  her  half  of  the  admission  charge  to  a  moving  pic- 
ture. But  it's  still  pleasant  to  get  a  thank-you  note,  still  good 
to  know  how  to  R.S.V.P. 

While  we  may  argue  that  young  people  should  be  able  to 
pick  up  such  bits  of  etiquette  from  grown-ups,  often  they 
don't  share  grown-up  parties  or  go  out  to  dinner  with  you. 
The  basic  social  niceties,  therefore,  the  acceptance  of  friends 
and  other  people,  will  be  given  to  children  by  the  way  you 
accept  their  friends,  by  how  you  include  them,  without  em- 
barrassing comments,  in  a  grown-up  group.  You  like  to  put 
people  who  visit  you  at  ease  in  your  home;  so  you  help  the 
adolescent  to  be  at  ease  by  letting  him  be  himself,  avoiding 
reminders  of  untidiness  or  manners  in  front  of  others.  He 
can  greet  people  and  excuse  himself  from  the  group  politely, 
if  you  are  polite  enough  to  introduce  him. 

We  can't  impose  social  form  on  children  before  they  see 
its  meaning.  Furthermore,  we  cannot  bind  the  child  by  a  set 
of  manners  which  we  watch  and  constantly  correct  until  he 
gets  the  "shakes"  in  social  groups.  And  we  mustn't  expect 
that  he  is  going  to  find  life  easier  in  his  own  age  group  be- 
cause he  has  a  nice  grown-up  list  of  social  forms  to  guide 
him.  We  need,  rather,  to  give  him  every  possible  help  for 
being  himself,  relaxed,  and  at  ease  with  people. 

Forms  of  etiquette  can  be  forms  which  he  knows  about, 
reads  about,  can  refer  to  when  necessary.  When  he  does  need 
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them,  when  he  pays  a  week-end  visit  to  a  friend's  house,  or 
when  he  finds  himself  in  a  new  situation,  then  if  he  has  a 
natural  liking  for  people,  a  relaxed  manner,  plus  the  "know- 
how"  of  conversation,  dress,  and  table  manners,  including 
grown-up  uses  of  knives  and  forks,  he  will  feel  less  threat- 
ened by  strangers,  more  willing  and  able  to  meet  and  greet 
people  from  many  different  groups. 


Allowances;  Jobs  for  Money 

The  question  of  whether  to  give  allowances  or  not  seems 
to  be  more  or  less  answered  by  the  fact  that  almost  every 
family  nowadays,  despite  its  financial  status,  lets  its  young- 
sters have  a  weekly  or  monthly  sum  of  money  to  manage  by 
themselves  and  use  for  personal  expenses.  With  the  young 
child  you  may  find  that  the  management  of  such  money 
is  erratic,  but  the  feeling  of  independence  which  he  gains 
from  being  able  to  buy  a  frivolous  toy,  from  knowing  that  he 
can  make  a  choice  in  his  purchases  and  that  his  wants  are 
treated  as  important  in  the  family,  is  far  more  valuable  to 
his  growth  than  the  money  he  receives.  You  generally  know 
how  he  spends  his  allowance.  You  are  not  dismayed  that  it 
all  goes  for  comics  or  candy  or  a  model  plane.  However, 
throughout  those  childhood  years  it  is  essential  not  to  make 
the  allowance  so  important,  so  tied  up  with  good  behavior, 
good  marks,  obedience,  that  it  loses  value  as  a  lesson  in  in- 
dependence and  becomes,  instead,  only  a  reminder  of  the 
child's  dependence  on  you  and  your  moods.  Money  given  or 
withheld  for  the  child's  behavior  becomes  weighted  with  all 
kinds  of  connotations — "When  I  have  lots  of  money,  I'll  show 
them,"  for  instance.  Or  the  child  feels  insatiable,  wanting 
what  he  can  get  and  more,  persisting  in  the  infantile  atti- 
tude of  dependence  rather  than  learning  to  find  satisfaction 
in  being  independent,  learning  how  to  spend  and  how  to  save. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  adolescent  as  well  as  to  the 
younger  child.  The  adolescent,  however,  may  need  to  revise 
his  budgetary  requirements  with  you,  since  he  has  many  more 
legitimate  needs  than  the  younger  child.  Interests  in  hobbies 
or  sports  may  often  take  him  beyond  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood; he  needs  carfare  or  bus  fare.  His  suddenly 
ravenous  appetite  for  after-school  snacks  with  his  own 
group  puts  a  heavy  drain  on  monetary  resources.  He'd  like  to 
give  presents;  and  there's  a  kind  of  notebook,  emblem,  pencil, 
magazine  that  is  very  important  right  now,  and  he  can't  wait 
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for  a  birthday.  There  are  also  many  things  he  needs  which 
he  doesn't  want  to  tell  you  about — very  simple  things,  no 
doubt,  but  they  might  seem  silly  in  your  eyes,  and  anyhow 
he's  becoming  secretive  and  wants  to  manage  his  social 
needs  himself. 

The  adolescent,  moreover,  is  also  a  little  more  aware  that 
his  allowance  comes  out  of  family  funds.  He  may  feel  de- 
pendent on  your  good  graces,  a  little  guilty  about  draining 
your  pockets — even  when  you've  said  nothing  about  with- 
drawing the  allowance.  The  way  in  which  you  confer  with 
the  adolescent  about  his  allowance  may  make  a  difference  to 
him.  If  you  say  sadly,  "We'll  try  to  do  all  we  can,"  when  he 
asks  for  a  "raise,"  he'll  feel  some  guilt  about  asking  for  your 
sacrifice,  especially  if  he  is  a  responsible  youngster. 

If  you  treat  the  adolescent's  social  needs  as  you  do  your 
own  necessary  expenditures  on  theaters,  entertaining,  ex- 
changing presents,  if  you  show  him  that  such  expenses  are 
fairly  important  in  your  life  but  have  to  be  budgeted,  if 
you  ask  him  to  work  out  his  own  budget  in  like  proportions, 
then  he'll  feel  less  guilty  or  resentful  of  the  fact  that  you 
work  for  his  allowance.  You  may  work  hard  for  the  wages 
you  get,  but  part  of  those  wages  are  channeled  into  some 
form  of  recreation  or  relaxation.  The  adolescent  shouldn't 
necessarily  feel  that  he  has  to  keep  up  monetarily  with  every- 
one in  his  crowd — you  don't.  But  neither  should  he  feel 
strapped  and  guilty  because,  compared  to  family  needs,  his 
expenditures  seem  unnecessary  and  foolish. 

Some  parents  prefer  to  give  the  adolescent,  especially  the 
youngster  away  from  home,  a  lump  sum  which  includes  a 
clothing  and  recreation  budget.  One  positive  aspect  of  this 
plan  is  the  leeway  which  the  youngster  uses  in  buying  one 
article  which  may  be  impractical,  but  then  toning  down  his 
needs  in  other  areas.  There  is  probably,  in  such  a  system,  a 
good  deal  of  unwise  expenditure,  but  we've  seen  youngsters 
become  very  practical  consumers,  demanding  the  most  for 
their  money  in  suits,  socks,  shoes,  recreation.  We've  heard 
them  devise  ways  of  cutting  down  on  laundry  or  cleaning 
bills  to  meet  the  deficit  incurred  by  the  purchase  of  several 
new  records.  As  we  say,  many  youngsters  purchase  unwisely, 
or  have  to  write  home  for  a  little  more  money,  but  they  do, 
also,  have  the  opportunity  to  discover  what  is  valuable  in  their 
lives  and  how  to  budget  for  it. 

There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  giving  the  youngster  at 
home  an  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  choice.  Birthday  or 
Christmas   gifts   of  money  which  is  not  tagged  with  any 
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"musts"  may  give  him  a  cushion  for  extra  expenses.  A  sum 
which  includes  money  for  some  clothing — perhaps  under- 
wear, socks,  shoes,  blouses,  and  incidentals  like  shampoo,  cos- 
metics, toothpaste,  postage  stamps,  writing  paper,  and  extras 
like  sodas  and  carfare — often  gives  the  youngsters  a  new 
awareness  of  his  ability  to  purchase  and  make  good  judgments 
about  purchases.  "Necessities"  are  included  in  such  a  budg- 
et so  that  the  adolescent's  feeling  of  continually  asking  for 
money  to  cover  what  might  be  considered  "unnecessaries" 
gives  way  to  the  feeling  of  being  entrusted  with  a  sum  with 
which  he  can  make  choices. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  physical 
act  of  going  to  the  post  office  and  buying  stamps,  or  remem- 
bering to  stop  at  the  drug  counter  for  toothpaste.  We  do  so 
many  of  these  things  for  our  youngsters  that  we  forget  that 
the  cost  of  a  postage  stamp,  for  instance,  is  less  important 
than  the  thought  and  effort  put  into  its  purchase.  Even  the 
simple  responsibility  of  handling  money,  keeping  it  in  a  safe 
place,  watching  that  there  is  loose  change  available  for  the 
morning's  carfare,  is  something  new  for  adolescents.  All  the 
actions  connected  with  purchasing — paying  bills,  selecting  a 
size  and  color  of  garment,  a  brand  of  nail  polish,  a  grade  of 
hosiery — have  become  second  nature  to  you  by  the  time 
you  are  the  parent  of  an  adolescent.  Even  making  a  request 
of  a  sales  clerk  and  stating  what  you  want  clearly,  without 
timidity,  is  a  job  you  learned  by  experience.  Money,  in  itself, 
doesn't  determine  your  efficiency;  you've  had  to  learn  the 
hard  way  that,  even  with  money  in  your  purse,  your  purchas- 
ing efficiency  will  be  the  result  of  thought,  effort,  and  time. 
This  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  gives  the  adolescent,  too, 
a  sense  of  efficiency. 

Another  item  on  parents'  allowance  "agenda"  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  young  person  should  get  paid  for  jobs  he 
does  at  home.  So  often  we  hear  that  payment  should  not  be 
given,  that  family  jobs  should  be  done  out  of  cooperation  and 
love.  But  nowadays,  what  with  homework,  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities in  secondary  school,  there  isn't  much  energy  or  time 
left  over  for  the  youngster  to  do  jobs  away  from  home.  Baby- 
sitting has,  of  course,  proved  a  boon  for  many  youngsters; 
they  can  do  homework  and  yet  spend  a  financially  profitable 
evening.  Or  children  may  do  errands  for  friends  and  be  paid. 
But  on  the  whole  there  are  few  places  in  the  neighborhood 
where  a  young  person  can  earn  money  which  he  can  say  is 
truly  his  own;  home  is  probably  the  only  available  place  for 
such  gainful  employment. 
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We  can  see  no  real  objection  to  an  adolescent's  earning 
money  at  home  if  he  wants  to.  You  can  expect  that  one  or 
two  chores  or  responsibilities  will  be  carried  out  without  pay, 
as  part  of  the  boy's  or  girl's  contribution  to  family  mainte- 
nance. But  there  are  jobs,  either  regular  or  periodic  house- 
hold chores,  which  an  adolescent  can  do  well  and  for  pay. 

Caring  for  younger  brothers  and  sisters  on  a  Saturday 
might  be  considered  a  labor  to  be  done  for  love,  especially  if 
the  adolescent  is  good  at  it  or  makes  no  outright  protest. 
However,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  for  even  the  most  patient  of 
young  people.  It's  a  very  important  job,  as  you  realize  when 
you  must  scout  around  for  a  baby-sitter;  it's  a  job  you 
yourself  do  for  love — and  satisfaction — but  it  may  be  accom- 
panied by  mixed  feelings  in  the  adolescent.  Certainly  there  are 
times  when  he  can  keep  an  eye  out  for  the  younger  child 
without  being  paid  in  cash,  but  for  long  periods,  we 
think,  everyone  is  happier  if  the  job  is  given  paid  status. 
Many  young  girls  may  be  good  with  children,  but  you  must 
not  discount  that  ability  because  it  seems  so  usual,  almost 
like  a  talent  for  washing  the  dishes.  A  young  boy  may  have  a 
knack  with  children,  a  gift  for  imaginative  storytelling,  a  good 
way  of  teaching  games.  But  he'll  forget  such  talents  exist  if 
they  are  taken  gratis  and  for  granted. 

Some  parents  fail  to  make  specific  requests  and  then  nag 
because  a  job  is  done  poorly  or  not  at  all.  If  you  want  the 
sink  wiped  after  dishes  are  done,  and  the  garbage  put  into 
the  garbage  pail,  ask  for  it!  Yes,  it's  more  trouble  for  you, 
but  the  adolescent  often  needs  to  get  the  feel  of  a  whole  job. 
Often  we  are  afraid  of  groans,  but  groans  and  gripes  are  part 
of  group  living;  you  may  be  sure  that  the  adolescent's  self- 
satisfaction  will  also  come  through. 

You  have  this  also  to  remember:  neither  allowances  nor 
paid  jobs  should  be  bribes  for  good  behavior,  good  marks,  or 
good  relationships  with  you.  A  job  is  a  bargain  which  says, 
"I  need  your  extra  work  here,  and  I  will  pay  for  it."  It  isn't 
fair  to  remind  a  child  that  you've  "paid  good  money  for  this," 
or  to  use  the  same  money  as  a  drawing  card  for  more  respon- 
sibility; that,  really,  is  the  trouble  with  family  jobs  so  often — 
we  expect  more  than  the  youngster  has  given,  and  we  expect 
gratitude  plus  work.  Job  situations  are  usually  the  other  way 
around:  if  a  person  has  done  his  bit  in  labor  he  does  not  feel 
that  there  is  still  a  debt  of  gratitude  on  his  conscience. 

Now  all  this  may  sound  as  though  there  is  a  sum  of 
money  stacked  in  your  family  vault  and  labeled  "for  the 
adolescent."  We  know  the  sad  unreality  of  such  an  idea.  On 
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the  other  hand,  we  cannot  discount  the  adolescent's  needs. 
If  you've  given  him  a  fair  measure  of  independence,  he  will 
not  be  a  continual  beggar  for  funds. 

If  you  have  to  make  choices  about  the  quality  of  clothing 
you  buy  for  him,  let  him  help  make  the  choices;  the  only 
reason  he  will  gripe  about  an  inexpensive  garment  is  because 
at  some  time  or  other  you  may  have  done  some  uncompli- 
mentary comparing  of  your  own  wardrobe,  or  your  home, 
or  your  car,  with  the  neighbor's. 

No,  it  isn't  being  different  to  have  to  make  choices,  nor  to 
make  your  adolescent  feel  that  he,  too,  can  and  will  have  to 
choose.  He  may  go  through  a  period  of  choosing  the  sleazy, 
poorly  made  garment  instead  of  the  simpler  one  in  better 
taste,  but  he'll  learn.  Your  daughter  may  want  the  "baby 
doll"  kind  of  shoe,  or  the  ultrasophisticated  blouse  one  year, 
and  the  next  go  so  conservative  on  you  that  you  fear  she'll  be 
an  old  maid!  Usually,  though,  while  you  may  tear  your 
hair  about  the  mode  of  dress  of  today's  adolescent,  you  must 
admit  it  tends  to  simplicity  and  comfort. 

At  every  stage  of  the  game  you  do  have  to  make  the  effort 
to  budget  for  children's  needs;  you  can't  possibly  foresee 
all  the  expenses  of  your  home,  nor  the  wear  and  tear  upon 
it.  But  tackling  the  family  budget  in  a  positive  way  is  far 
better  than  groaning  and  sighing  as  you  hand  the  adolescent 
his  allowance.  Adolescents  don't  want  "splashy"  parties  or 
elegant  clothes,  and  they  don't  mind  leftovers.  But  they 
should  be  able  to  feel  hopeful  about  their  social  needs,  to 
know  that  you  consider  them  as  carefully  as  you  do  your 
own  requirements. 


Jobs  and  Responsibility 

The  pubertal  boy  or  girl  is,  as  we  have  noted  often  here,  in 
a  more  or  less  disorganized  state.  We  use  "disorganized"  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  but  it  usually  denotes  a  negative  status. 
Actually,  the  young  adolescent  is  reorganizing  himself,  his 
behavior,  and  his  values;  he  sees  more  in  his  environment, 
sexually  and  socially,  and  is  trying  to  relate  himself  in  more 
mature  ways.  Because  he  is  aware  of  new  demands,  he  must 
learn  to  incorporate  them  in  the  way  he  thinks  and  acts.  He 
begins  to  visualize  what  being  on  his  own  means,  in  terms 
of  the  future;  and  this  new  sense  of  individual  effort  and  in- 
dependence is  baffling  as  well  as  exciting.  You  might  imagine 
what  life  means  to  a  young  adolescent  if  you  think  of  your- 
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self  waking  on  a  Monday  morning  when  you  are  suddenly 
flooded  with  thoughts  of  things  to  be  done — jobs  from  the 
week  or  month  before  still  to  be  finished,  bills  unpaid, 
people  whom  you  must  call,  a  troublesome  situation  in  or  out 
of  the  family  which  makes  you  feel  inadequate.  All  those 
thoughts  or  demands  are  so  overwhelming  that  you  feel 
nothing  can  be  done,  and  anything  that  is  done  will  be  in- 
finitesimal compared  to  the  large  number  of  demands. 

You,  however,  have  worked  out  some  pattern  for  tackling 
jobs;  you  know  when  you  have  done  your  best,  and  day-by- 
day  necessities  or  satisfactions  often  help  you  manage  your 
larger  worries.  The  young  adolescent's  worries  seem  to  him 
insurmountable.  He  sees  the  necessity  of  a  job  in  the  future; 
he  is  unsure  of  his  talents  or  capacities  for  jobs.  He  knows 
the  necessity  of  being  popular;  he  finds  inadequacies  in  his 
own  body  which  seem  to  put  popularity  out  of  reach.  Fi- 
nally, schoolwork  seems  a  world  of  its  own,  apart  from  earn- 
ing money  and  becoming  financially  independent,  unrelated 
to  the  problem  of  managing  himself  and  learning  to  get  along 
with  other  boys  and  girls. 

Home  represents  the  protecting  life,  but  this  is  no  help 
when  he  goes  out  from  the  home.  Home  jobs  may  remind 
him  of  his  inadequacy,  especially  if  they  are  accompanied  by 
constant  requests  and  deprivations  and  if  he  himself  cannot 
measure  his  capacities  by  the  results  of  his  work  at  the  jobs. 

Most  of  us  have  a  notion  that  when  a  child  does  a  job  he 
must  do  it  alone,  in  order  to  learn  independence  and  initiative. 
Yet  few  adult  jobs  are  done  alone,  without  consultation, 
advisement,  or  at  least  the  possibility  of  help  if  necessary. 
Also,  we  may  ask  the  child  to  do  the  job  which  comes  hardest 
to  him,  although  we  grown-ups  seldom  choose  careers  or 
projects  for  which  we  have  little  aptitude  and  interest.  There 
are  certainly  unpleasant  tasks  in  our  lives  connected  with 
responsibility,  but  such  tasks  are  part  of  the  whole,  and  the 
whole  is  usually  our  chosen  job.  We  therefore  can  see  the 
necessity  of  the  unpleasant  parts,  whether  we  like  them  or  not. 

While  daily  jobs  in  the  family  household  should  seem 
reasonable  demands  to  the  adolescent,  they  often  seem  like 
unnecessary  deterrents  to  living.  The  dishes  and  bed-making, 
shoveling  snow,  washing  windows,  scrubbing  floors  are  so 
inevitable  that  they  become  taskmasters;  we  know  that  and 
we  groan.  The  adolescent  groans,  too,  since  completing  those 
tasks  is  less  related  to  the  adolescent  and  his  dreams  and  work 
and  social  life  than  to  us  homemaking  adults.  Our  sights  are 
close  at  hand;  our  social  and  family  living  now  are  most 
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important.  But  the  adolescent  is  looking  for  capability  and 
satisfaction  with  his  eye  on  a  larger  horizon  in  the  future. 

As  we  noted  earlier,  a  total  all-out  clean-up  or  repair  job 
elicits  more  enthusiasm  and  more  hard  work  from  the  ado- 
lescent than  daily  chores.  Moreover,  you'll  find  that  jobs, 
even  the  daily  chore,  done  away  from  home — in  camp  or  for 
a  neighbor — are  quite  satisfying  to  him,  almost  pleasant. 
Here  the  young  person  is  tasting  independent  responsibility. 

Parents  should  be  aware  that  the  adolescent  who  is  over- 
responsible  at  home  may  not  be  as  happy  with  his  agemates 
as  he  should  be;  he  may  not  be  finding  social  life  satisfactory 
and  therefore  continues  to  seek  constant  approval  at  home 
by  pleasing  father  and  mother. 

We  can  assume,  therefore,  that  the  adolescent  living  in  a 
family  should  do  his  share  of  the  necessary  jobs.  But  we 
cannot  assume  that  he  is  thereby  learning  responsibility.  It  is 
wiser  to  seek  to  develop  responsibility  in  an  unusual  situa- 
tion where  spontaneous  help  is  needed,  in  his  attitude  to 
other  persons  and  to  their  rights  and  property,  not  in  the 
assigned  daily  chore. 

Consider  the  job  you  expect  of  your  adolescent  for  just 
what  it  is — a  daily  chore,  and  probably  dull.  He'll  gripe  about 
it,  and  he'll  want  time  off  occasionally.  Can  you  be  flexible 
about  it?  Can  he  occasionally  substitute  another  chore  at 
another  time  of  day?  Can  he  dash  out  to  the  movies  tonight 
while  you  do  dishes — and  tomorrow  night  you  dash?  Can 
you  remember  that  practically  no  chore  that  an  adolescent 
does  by  himself  is  done  perfectly?  And,  if  once  or  twice  he 
remembers  to  wipe  the  drainboard  after  he  dries  the  dishes, 
to  put  away  the  pots  and  pans,  to  leave  the  sink  clean, 
do  you  give  him  praise  and  approval?  And  do  you  ever  have 
a  family  conclave  about  jobs,  so  that  the  adolescent  and  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  have  a  chance  to  say  why 
they  fuss  about  this  or  that  chore,  and  you  all  discuss  to- 
gether why  their  help  is  necessary  and  how  each  one's 
assistance  makes  life  easier  for  the  others? 

Astonishingly  enough,  their  responsibility  grows  not  from 
rigidly  prescribed  jobs  but  from  your  flexible  attitude  about 
chores  and  your  response  to  the  person  who  does  them.  If  you 
make  the  youngster  know  that  he  has  really  contributed 
something  to  family  living,  to  a  little  leisure  for  you,  he  feels 
the  satisfaction  of  having  given,  whether  he  gripes  or  not.  If, 
however,  he  senses  that  what  he  does  makes  little  or  no 
difference  in  your  general  outlook  on  life,  that  the  job  or 
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chore  has  no  relation  to  living,  it  becomes  a  meaningless 
routine. 

In  everything  we  do  with  people,  no  matter  what  or  where, 
the  give  and  take  from  person  to  person  is  what  counts. 
Assume,  therefore,  that  you  can  confer  with  your  adoles- 
cent about  just  where  his  help  is  needed.  Assume  also  that  he 
would  like  to  have  you  and  the  rest  of  the  family  appreciate 
his  efforts,  that  if  you  gain  fifteen  minutes  to  lie  down,  or  a 
short  while  to  sit  like  a  guest  in  the  living  room  while  he  sets 
the  table,  he  is  being  helpful  and  you  are  grateful. 

Perhaps  your  youngster  skips  out  on  his  share  of  the  chores 
once  in  a  while,  but  how  does  he  come  through  in  a  crisis?  Is 
he  flexible?  When  you  must  visit  your  sick  aunt,  is  he  ready  to 
take  over  where  needed  without  proclaiming,  "This  isn't  my 
job?"  Can  you  feel  that  when  he  goes  to  visit  other  people 
he'll  know  when  to  help  and  want  to  help?  Responsibility  is 
a  pattern  which  is  caught  rather  than  taught.  It  comes  from 
a  response  to  people's  needs,  a  sensitivity  to  the  occasions 
when  others  need  help.  Here  again  you  needn't  be  the  pro- 
verbial self-sacrifing  parent.  It's  far  better  to  expect  something 
from  the  adolescent  than  to  make  him  feel  always  indebted 
to  you  for  your  work  and  worry.  The  growing  person  who 
hasn't  had  something  asked  of  him  may  resent  it  later.  Often, 
in  later  life,  we  hear  the  complaint  that  parents  were  too 
protective,  didn't  give  their  children  the  feeling  of  being 
needed.  And  again  and  again  we  also  hear  bitter  statements 
about  the  dissatisfied  parent  who  didn't  let  the  boy  or  girl 
know  that  he  did  contribute  to  their  happiness  and  well-being. 

Most  youngsters  dislike  home  jobs,  but  those  who  feel 
deeply  bitter  later  on  are:  (a)  those  whose  own  needs  and 
social  life  have  not  been  recognized  as  part  of  their  own 
jobs;  (b)  those  who  are  assigned  chores  without  any  leeway 
for  protesting  occasionally  or  having  their  protests  recog- 
nized; (c)  those  who  feel  that,  although  they've  done  a  job, 
it  doesn't  count,  it  isn't  big  enough  or  good  enough  to  make 
any  difference  in  the  lives  of  other  family  members;  (d)  young 
people  who  have  never  done  any  jobs  at  all,  or  only  those 
designated  by  parents.  We  can't  overemphasize  the  need  for 
an  adolescent  to  feel  his  own  strength,  to  do  jobs  outside 
home  in  order  to  feel  competent  in  meeting  away-from-home 
standards. 

And  these,  in  turn,  contribute  to  the  adolescent's  evalua- 
tion of  what  he  would  like  to  be,  what  his  standards  are, 
what  is  or  is  not  destructive  in  human  affairs.  A  feeling  of 
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"this  is  me,"  a  feeling  of  individual  strength  and  importance, 
which  parents  cannot  wholly  give  in  the  adolescent  years, 
can  come  out  of  work  situations. 

At  home  your  responses  to  the  adolescent  and  considera- 
tion of  his  needs,  your  efforts  to  make  room  for  everyone's 
interests,  to  listen  to  the  problems  of  the  others  and  not  con- 
sider them  silly  or  inconsequential,  to  state  your  own  prob- 
lems as  though  they  could  be  licked  (or  to  give  them  their 
proper  proportion  in  life) — all  these  attitudes  add  up  to  the 
pattern  of  responsibility  which  your  child  takes  over  and 
lives  with.  In  his  family  he  gets  the  kind  of  pattern  which 
no  job  will  ever  teach  him. 


Health  Care  in  Adolescence 

We  have  tried  to  show  how  the  adolescent  demonstrates, 
in  every  phase  of  his  development,  new  awareness  and 
therefore  a  need  for  added  help  from  parents  and  counselors. 
He  is  especially  concerned  about  his  body,  its  changes,  sen- 
sations, and  peculiarities,  which  often  seem  to  him  ugly  and 
abnormal.  Throughout  childhood  many  pains  and  aches  need 
only  psychological  reassurance;  bruises  and  bumps,  sniffles 
and  headaches  have  to  be  seen  to,  but  usually  we  try  to  make 
the  child  feel  that  he  needn't  pay  them  too  much  attention; 
the  healthy  child  learns  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  these 
occasional  hurts  without  fussing. 

At  the  beginning  of  adolescence,  however,  there  is  a  change 
in  the  kind  of  health  care  needed  by  the  youngster.  He  begins 
to  worry,  not  so  much  about  bruises  or  colds  or  sore  throats 
as  about  his  weight  and  height,  his  skin,  various  "funny  feel- 
ings" that  aren't  pains  but  trouble  him  lest  something  is  going 
wrong.  He  may  become  a  sweet-eater  or  a  frankfurter  fiend, 
or  he  may  do  what  is  even  more  worrisome — shows  no  appe- 
tite, refuse  breakfast,  desultorily  poke  at  vegetables  and 
meat  on  his  dinner  plate.  He  may  react  violently  to  smells. 
Headaches  may  become  frequent.  Allergies  or  hay  fever 
may  crop  up.  He  may  even  develop  anxiety  because  he  is 
"lazy"  or  because  he  feels  depressed. 

In  the  first  place,  part  of  his  trouble  is  probably  psycho- 
logical; that  is,  some  of  his  physical  ills  are  the  result  of 
greater  tension,  of  imbalance  within  and  without.  Neverthe- 
less, the  ills  or  upsets,  though  psychological  in  origin,  may 
be  very  real.  In  the  second  place,  headaches  or  low  energy 
may  have  definite  physical  cause  such  as  eyestrain,  slight 
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anemia,  accelerated  growth,  all  of  which  put  a  strain  on  the 
organism. 

It  may  seem  like  good  mental  therapy  to  tell  the  young 
adolescent  he  is  foolish  to  worry  about  his  health  and  to 
urge  him  to  forget  himself.  Certainly  we  don't  want  to  give 
him  the  notion  that  he  really  is  a  sickly,  delicate  boy  or  girl. 
However,  there  does  have  to  be  a  middle  ground  in  these 
years,  where  we  let  the  adolescent  know  that  he  isn't  a  hypo- 
chondriac because  he  is  often  physically  troubled,  but  that 
he  isn't  abnormal  either.  Much  of  your  explanation  of  his 
difficulties  will  have  to  do  with  the  new  changes  and  growths 
in  his  body,  with  the  glandular  shifts  that  cause  periods  of 
lethargy  and  low  energy.  It  helps  him  to  realize  that  what  is 
happening  is  a  maturing  process  that  has  not  yet  reached  a 
point  of  stabilization;  that  many  of  the  skin  conditions, 
"ugly"  features,  even  the  depressed  feelings,  may  arise  from 
that  process,  but  that  the  process  will  not  stop  at  that  point. 
"It  will  feel  better  soon"  is  a  good,  positive  statement  to  use 
where  these  aches  or  depressions  arise. 

You  should  schedule  yearly  physical  check-ups  for  the 
boy  or  girl.  Where  there  are  complaints  of  headaches,  nausea, 
pains,  you  should  schedule  a  doctor's  examination  promptly. 
It  might  be  a  very  good  idea  to  have  the  physician  talk  to  the 
child  himself — not  to  lecture,  but  to  let  him  know,  for  ex- 
ample, the  figures  about  his  weight  and  height  gain,  the 
reasons  why  acne  bothers  him,  and  what  to  expect  about 
his  growth  in  the  next  few  months.  Often  the  doctor  who 
has  known  your  child  for  years  is  able  to  point  out  to  him 
some  aspect  of  his  growth  that  might  be  worrisome  unless  its 
normality  is  emphasized.  The  so-called  "fat"  boy  at  eleven 
or  twelve  may  feel  far  greater  reassurance  when  a  physician 
points  out  that  his  is  a  very  normal  pattern  of  growth,  than 
when  a  parent  says  so.  Special  attention  of  this  sort  from  a 
doctor  helps  him  far  more  than  his  parents  can.  The  youngster 
gets  the  authoritative,  objective  reassurance  from  an  outside 
source  which  is  so  necessary  in  this  period. 

Sometimes,  if  your  child  has  had  a  medical  checkup  each 
year,  that  doctor  will  know  the  physical  sensitivities  of  the 
youngster  and  may  be  able  to  recommend  preventive  medi- 
cine for  that  particular  child — exercise,  for  instance,  or  some 
change  in  diet. 

Another  aspect  of  young  peoples'  anxiety  in  these  years  is 
somewhat  removed  from  the  question  of  health  care  per  se, 
but  nevertheless  may  need  some  talking-out.  Frequently  boys 
and  girls  are  afraid  they  see  in  themselves  some  of  the  un- 
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desirable  personality  traits  or  physical  characteristics  of  an 
aunt,  an  uncle,  or  even  a  parent.  Usually  they  make  such 
tacit  generalizations  because  a  "family  resemblance"  exists, 
or  because  they  react  to  situations  in  similar  ways.  We  know 
that  we  are  a  mixture  of  physical  characteristics  from  a  mix- 
ture of  forbears,  and  that  a  temperament  may  have  heredi- 
tary basis,  too.  And  we  know  that  children  imitate  and 
identify  with  parents  so  that,  again,  personality  traits  may 
seem  to  be  "born  into"  a  child  when  actually  they  are  learned. 

It  may  be  reassuring  to  point  out  to  a  youngster  that  he 
may  look  like  Uncle  Dan  and  have  his  mother's  good  sense 
of  humor,  but  that  he  is  intrinsically,  basically,  himself — a 
combination  of  some  hereditary  features,  some  traits  de- 
veloped in  his  family,  some  that  are  his  own,  and  all  adding 
up  to  a  sum  total  that  makes  him  a  unique  individual.  More- 
over, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  feet  or  limbs  or  nose  are  like 
his  father's,  his  height  or  shape  of  face  or  physical  skill  will 
not  eventually  be  governed  by  those  features.  He  will  not,  in 
other  words,  be  developing  in  a  predetermined  mold.  Nutri- 
tion, environment,  opportunity  for  individual  development 
will  affect  his  maturation  of  function  and  skill,  and  those  are 
not  pre-decided  by  the  set  of  a  jawbone. 

A  more  difficult  task  in  the  care  of  the  adolescent's  health 
than  either  of  those  mentioned  is  that  of  helping  him  to 
realize  the  need  for  sleep,  proper  diet,  and  scheduling  of  his 
work  so  that  he  does  get  adequate  rest.  Nagging  doesn't  help 
in  other  areas,  and  it's  not  particularly  successful  here  either. 
Often  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  anxious  about  a  school  prob- 
lem, or  feels  frustrated  or  inept  in  daytime  activities,  will 
find  it  hard  to  go  to  bed  on  time,  to  eat  properly,  to  cut 
down  on  sweets  or  fats  which  affect  his  skin  and  his  weight. 
Those  youngsters  who  enjoy  some  aspects  of  school,  who 
aren't  continually  pressed  for  work  or  achievement  at  home, 
do  have  that  certain  zest  for  living  which  insures  healthy 
physical  fatigue,  as  well  as  appreciation  of  a  good  night's 
sleep  and  a  good  dinner. 

A  lively  enthusiasm  for  sociability,  hobbies,  and  exercise 
of  whatever  sort,  however,  is  far  more  important  than  a  de- 
termination to  get  to  bed  on  time.  Few  adolescents  really  like 
going  to  bed.  Most  of  them  want  to  relax — but  awake!  And 
we  must  say,  in  all  fairness,  that  the  sallow-looking,  tense, 
jumpy  child  who  is  not  sufficiently  rested  is  the  one  under 
too  much  pressure,  or  laboring  under  some  anxiety  that 
he  may  not  have  a  chance  to  talk  about.  It  is  exceedingly 
wise  to  watch  our  expectations  and  demands — not  just  re- 
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quests  for  work,  necessarily,  but  all  the  implied  demands  for 
the  youngster's  future,  the  expectation  that  he  will  conform 
to  standards  at  home,  socially  or  intellectually,  will  follow 
in  father's  or  mother's  footsteps,  will  take  a  heavy  load  of 
responsibility  if  a  parent  is  ill  or  away  from  home.  The  many 
health  problems  of  adolescence  are  not  merely  colds  or  sore 
throats,  but  the  so-called  dysfunctions,  which  may  become 
chronic  and  which  usually  arise  from  worry  and  tension. 
Sinus  infection,  painful  menstruation,  constant  headaches, 
nausea,  nervous  tics — all  of  these  may  be  tied  up  with  the 
entire  health-state  of  the  youngster  and  more  deeply  linked 
with  stresses  or  anxiety. 

Therefore,  your  child  may  know  about  food  charts,  vita- 
mins, required  sleep,  good  skin  care,  the  facts  about  the 
menstrual  cycle,  all  the  scientific  health  precautions,  but 
yet,  especially  in  middle  and  later  adolescence,  exhibit  such 
troubles,  and  they  may  stay  with  him  on  into  adulthood.  He 
may  need  (every  adolescent  does)  to  talk  to  a  counselor,  to 
a  friendly  adult,  even  to  his  own  friends.  He  may  need  a 
statement  from  you  which  recognizes  the  tensions  and  wor- 
ries of  all  adolescents,  which,  in  turn,  may  lead  to  a  more 
specific  talk  about  his  problems. 

Try  to  concentrate  on  the  positive  ways  in  which  he  can 
meet  life  during  the  day,  the  little,  probably  superficial  tricks 
that  may  do  nothing  more  than  make  him  feel  better  or  may 
start  a  cycle  of  better  rapport  with  teachers  and  chums.  Ado- 
lescents, as  their  writings  or  statements  show,  have  some 
faith  in  the  magic  formulas  of  "counting  ten"  before  getting 
angry,  giving  a  cheery  greeting  to  someone  (forcing  it  the 
first  few  times,  if  necessary),  starting  the  ball  rolling,  taking 
an  "insult"  with  a  joke,  etc.  What  is  most  important,  you 
must  realize,  is  that  when  the  youngster,  by  his  own  effort, 
goes  out  to  people  or  to  his  work,  he  feels  better,  they  re- 
spond, and  he  finds  that  the  problem  of  meeting  situations 
can  be  tackled  positively.  Shy  boys  and  girls  especially  (and 
ninety-nine  per  cent  tell  you  of  their  dreadful  shyness)  may 
be  helped  to  overcome  the  initial  fear  of  people  by  the  little 
I  tricks  that  have  psychological  value  to  the  youngster. 

Try  not  to  coddle  the  youngster  when  he  seems  tired,  by 
giving  him  specially  fixed  food  and  continually  urging  him 
to  take  vitamins.  He  needs  to  realize  the  importance  of 
proper  foods,  but  don't  make  a  fetish  of  it.  Vitamins  are  no 
magic  formula  to  success — and  you  have  to  realize  that,  since 
the  adolescent  doesn't!  We  do  not  mean  that  you  must  dep- 
recate his  use  of  one  or  two  "magic"  rituals,  such  as  a  highly 
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touted  skin  soap,  hairdressing,  or  such,  but  you  needn't  re- 
inforce his  concern  about  himself.  Milk,  fruits,  vegetables 
are  all  essential  to  growth,  but  the  invalid's  meal  is  not  wise 
or  necessary.  Like  the  very  young  child,  the  adolescent  often 
likes  to  have  his  vegetables  uncooked;  the  "picnic"  type  of 
meal  is  more  popular  than  the  evening  hot  dinner.  We've  seen 
adolescents  cheer  about  suppers  of  salad,  a  sandwich,  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  cheese  or  cheese-spreads,  whole  tomatoes,  olives, 
carrot-sticks,  celery — the  very  youngsters  who  refuse  the 
breakfast  egg,  the  casserole,  or  roast. 

Since  growing  boys  and  girls  show  a  desire  for  after-school 
snacks,  we  can  assume  that  they  need  such  foods.  There  are 
very  few  adults  who  don't  remember  the  period  of  ravenous 
desire  for  ice  cream,  desserts,  cakes,  pastries,  in  spite  of  "bal- 
anced" diet  at  home.  It  is  unfair  to  expect  the  youngster  to 
hold  in  check  a  wolfish  appetite  after  school,  until  his  din- 
nertime. Moreover,  although  we  continually  point  out  the 
advisability  of  cutting  down  on  sweets  to  prevent  or  improve 
acne,  the  skin  eruptions  seem  to  come  from  chemical  changes 
rather  than  from  diet.  Many  girls  continue  to  have  pink,  baby- 
clear  complexions  despite  outrageous  eating  habits,  while  the 
pimply-faced  youngster  may  scrub,  diet,  use  lotions  of  var- 
ious sorts,  and  still  retain  his  unfortunate  skin  condition  until 
later  adolescence,  when  the  organism  seems  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance and  the  skin  clears.  It  is  unfair  to  carp  too  much  about 
diet  and  food  when  a  youngster  needs  the  reassurance  that 
his  physical  idiosyncrasies  are  mainly  functions  of  growth 
and  not  due  to  uncleanliness  or  self-indulgence. 

Nor  is  it  helpful  to  make  an  adolescent  feel  that  his  leth- 
argy or  dreaminess  or  lack  of  responsibility  is  the  result  of 
late  hours.  You  don't  want  him  to  get  into  the  habit  of  ex- 
cusing poor  work  with  the  idea  that  he  is  "tired."  He  may  be 
tired,  but  part  of  that  fatigue  is  the  result  of  growth  and 
new  mental  and  social  activity.  A  youngster  often  slumps  in 
his  work  because  he  feels  that  he  is  just  a  no-good  specimen 
of  "bone-laziness,"  or  that  something  is  wrong  with  him  be- 
cause of  the  effort  it  takes  to  get  up,  go  to  school,  pay  at- 
tention to  book-tasks  and  to  ^qhorgs.  He  wants  to  do  so  much, 
and  he  often  feels  he's  capable  of  doing  so  little.  We  need 
to  help  him  realize  that  he  does  pack  a  good  deal  of  activity 
into  a  day,  that  all  of  us  make  more  effort  to  be  efficient 
than  we  show  on  the  surface,  and  that  because  of  all  these 
factors — plus  his  new  development  and  growth — he  may  be 
in  need  of  rest  but  he  is  certainly  not  unusually  "lazy." 
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FAMILY  CRISES 


Family  crises  have  different  impacts  upon  adolescents,  de- 
pending upon  their  age  and  stage  of  maturity,  whether  they 
live  at  home  or  are  away  at  school  or  college.  Moreover,  as  in 
all  human  situations,  the  personality  of  the  individual  gov- 
erns in  large  part  the  significance  of  whatever  he  experi- 
ences. Also,  different  family  events  or  crises  have  greater  or 
less  significance  according  to  the  social-economic  status  of 
the  family  members,  the  location  of  their  home,  especially 
the  region  in  which  they  live,  their  cultural  traditions,  their 
religious  beliefs. 

But,  granting  these  differences,  crises  in  family  living  are 
usually  disturbing  to  adolescents  because  the  youngsters  are 
already  so  preoccupied  with  their  own  needs  and  problems 
that  any  sudden  change  in  the  family  situation  may  come 
as  an  unexpected  threat  to  their  lives.  Adolescents  are  not 
necessarily  self-centered,  egotistical,  or  selfish  when  they 
take  the  family  for  granted  while  in  high  school  or  college. 
They  are  trying  to  meet  the  many  new  demands — academic, 
social,  personal — that  crowd  upon  them  and  try  their 
strength  and  their  capacities  as  never  before.  They  must  more 
or  less  take  their  families  for  granted  and  assume  that  their 
parents  are  carrying  on  as  before.  They  may  write  occasion- 
ally or  not  at  all,  finding  correspondence  hard  to  maintain 
with  so  little  free  time  and  with  so  much  they  cannot  put 
into  words.  For  them  life  is  changeable,  fluctuating  from  day 
to  day  and  week  to  week,  and  with  these  fluctuations  their 
moods  may  vary;  a  letter  written  while  "in  the  dumps"  may 
be  completely  unreal  by  the  time  it  reaches  home. 

It  is  important  to  realize  these  ever-changing  feelings  and 
preoccupations  when  something  serious  happens  in  the  fam- 
ily; news  of  it  may  arrive  at  a  particular  time  which  will 
give  it  exaggerated  impact. 
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Financial  Difficulties 

As  youngsters  approach  adolescence,  very  often  the  bur- 
den of  financial  insecurity  in  the  family  is  unveiled  fully,  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  time.  Now  there  is  never  anything  wrong 
or  harmful  about  telling  a  boy  or  girl  that  we  need  to  budget, 
to  give  up  luxuries.  Even  the  young  child  accepts  the  fact 
that  there  are  limitations  on  the  family  income,  //  you  make 
positive  statements  or  hold  discussions  about  ways  and 
means  of  obtaining  an  item  he  wants — a  trip,  a  party,  a  birth- 
day gift.  "We've  got  to  make  a  choice  between  this  and  that." 
"Let's  see  what  we  can  save  on  light  bills  this  month."  "What 
can  we  do  about  the  food  or  clothing  budget,  in  order  to  get 
your  bike?"  These  attitudes  give  the  child  the  idea  that,  with 
careful   planning    and   discussion,    going    ahead   is   possible. 

But  with  the  coming  of  adolescence  we  may  start  to  give 
the  young  person  less  hopeful  attitudes.  "We  have  to  scrimp 
and  save  so  you  can  go  to  college."  "You  can't  depend  on 
us  forever,  so  you'd  better  work  hard."  Also,  we  may  tend 
to  show  our  anxieties  or  quarrels  about  money  in  front  of  the 
youngster,  perhaps  even  giving  him  a  resume  of  worries 
in  the  past  and  for  the  future.  He  may  see  or  hear  father's 
self-criticism  or  mother's  reproaches  and  become  wide  awake 
to  the  family  discords  which  spring  from  financial  worries. 
We  may  psychologically  toss  him  the  ball,  showing  how 
helpless  and  hopeless  we  feel. 

Perhaps  this  might  be  called  honesty,  "facing  the  hard 
facts  of  life,"  "learning  what  it  really  means  to  be  a  par- 
ent," and  so  on.  But  it  may  do  some  harmful  things  to  a 
youngster.  He  sees  that  a  problem  has  made  father  and 
mother  bitter  and  tired-looking.  He  believes  them  when  they 
say  the  future  seems  black  and  hopeless.  He'd  like  to 
alleviate  the  burden — but  what  on  earth  can  he  do?  He'd 
like  to  make  them  feel  better  by  excellent  school  achievement, 
but  sometimes  that  is  impossible,  and  most  times  it  means 
giving  up  many  of  the  social  interests  that  are  his  real  ties 
to  his  agemates  and  his  world.  He  may  resent  his  parents'  at- 
titudes, though  he  wants  to  allay  their  fears  and  worries.  And 
he  may  also  ask  himself,  "Why  are  they  always  at  it? 
Why  can't  they  be  happy  about  life,  even  if  they  do  have 
money  troubles?"  "Why  does  mother  make  father  feel  so 
miserable  about  what  he  earns?"  "Why  can't  father  stop 
making   mother  feel   she's   a   careless   housekeeper?" 

In  spite  of  his  seeming  selfishness,  the  adolescent's  attitude 
to  his  parents  is  not  uncaring.  He  feels  his  responsibility  to 
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them  and  wishes  desperately  that  he  could  iron  out  their 
difficulties  or  that  they  would  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

It's  all  very  well  to  be  honest  about  financial  difficulties, 
but  to  make  a  youngster  feel  that  he  personally  is  the  rea- 
son for  them  negates  everything  we  have  taught  him  about 
love  and  marriage,  about  democratic  aims  and  purposes  in 
life. 

Furthermore,  parents  who  have  had  an  unsatisfactory  life 
together,  who  haven't  been  able  to  give  or  get  from  each 
other  the  assurances  they  need,  may  turn  to  their  children 
for  such  reassurances.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  unload  such  emo- 
tional burdens  on  a  child.  Adult  frustrations  should  not  be 
the  youngster's  responsibility.  You  may  need  someone  to  talk 
to,  someone  who  can  comprehend  the  intricacies  of  mar- 
riage and  family  life,  but  it  should  not  be  the  bewildered 
adolescent.  He  can't  spend  his  life  feeling  indebted  to  you; 
that  puts  too  much  burden  on  a  future  mate,  on  the  working 
out  of  a  life-pattern  or  job  of  his  own. 

We  are  fairly  certain  that  adolescents  would  immensely 
prefer  parents  who  took  care  of  themselves,  planned  and 
budgeted  for  their  old  age  and  let  the  youngster  fend  in  large 
measure  for  himself,  to  parents  who  are  so  self-sacrificing 
that  they  keep  the  boy  or  girl  tied  by  obligation  and  guilt. 

Again,  of  course,  we  must  add  that  many  parents  try  to 
needle  the  child  into  achievement  by  reminding  him  of  fi- 
nances or  of  the  fact  that  he  cannot  remain  dependent.  If, 
however,  he  is  given  opportunities  to  be  independent,  if  you 
value  independence  in  other  areas,  you  needn't  worry  too 
much  about  whether  he'll  be  able  to  support  himself  or  not. 
When  the  time  comes  he'll  be  as  resourceful  as  the  best  of 
his  contemporaries. 

Now,  a  sudden  financial  slump  in  the  family  may  be  a 
blow  to  you  and  your  teen-ager — especially  since  it  creates  a 
change  in  expectations  and  maybe  in  living  standards.  If  you 
make  the  adolescent  feel  that  this  is  a  disgrace,  or  rules  out 
all  fun,  or  that  now  your  family  is  "different,"  he'll  believe 
you.  He'll  start  blaming  (as  you  may  do)  his  lack  of  suc- 
cess, socially  or  scholastically,  on  lack  of  family  income. 
"What  a  difference  some  nice  clothes,  or  a  car,  or  plenty  of 
money  for  dates  would  make!"  thinks  he. 

We  may  all  of  us  excuse  unpopularity  or  lack  of  success 
or  unhappiness  by  blaming  them  on  "the  cruel  world"  or 
the  vagaries  of  fate.  True,  our  failures  may  not  be  our  own 
fault.  But  there  are  all  too  many  potential  hurts  for  the  ado- 
lescent, and  it  may  seem  like  an  easy  way  out  to  allay  those 
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hurts  by  pointing  to  this  or  that  as  the  cause:  his  own 
body  or  features,  his  teachers,  another  boy  or  girl,  his 
family's  social  or  financial  position.  The  young  child  may 
say,  "Everyone  hates  me,"  if  he's  tossed  out  of  a  game,  or 
if  a  teacher  criticizes.  And  the  older  boy  or  girl,  fearing  re- 
jection, may  decide  that  the  world  is  hostile  to  him.  How 
can  he  be  popular  or  efficient  if  there's  not  enough  money? 

In  parents'  middle-aged  years  illness,  poor  health,  de- 
creased opportunity  for  advancement  in  jobs  may  bring  a 
slow  or  sudden  financial  depression  in  the  family.  Changes 
in  living  costs  or  employment  may  pinch  different  families 
at  different  times,  but  often  they  pinch  hardest  in  late  middle 
age,  when  college  or  vocational  training  must  be  paid  for, 
and  when  the  earning  capacities  of  parents  may  decrease. 

Depending  upon  the  boy  and  girl  and  their  previous  rela- 
tionships with  parents,  the  news  that  the  family  cannot 
afford  to  let  them  continue  their  college  careers  will  evoke 
different  responses.  Have  you  selectively  fostered  friendships 
between  your  adolescent  and  others  which  will  really  mean 
that  the  young  man  or  woman  is  "out"  if  there  is  a  financial  I 
crisis?  How  important  are  cars,  clothes,  possessions  to  him 
and  his  friends?  Has  your  kind  of  social  life  precluded  the 
so-called  "simple"  pleasures,  such  as  outdoor  life,  museum- 
visiting,  etc.?  Is  your  household  pattern  based  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  maid,  expensive  parties,  "smart"  clothing  and  furni 
ture?  In  other  words,  has  your  son  or  daughter  followed!: 
your  way  of  depending  on  costly  things  in  order  to  win 
friends  and  be  popular? 

You  might  find  out,  in  financial  crisis,  what  your  child 
has  to  say  in  the  matter.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  he'll 
be  happy  to  admit  that  this  is  a  good  way  out  of  parties 
and  social  life — or  even  a  college  career,  which  he  has  taken 
on  for  your  sake!  Moreover,  a  new  sense  of  being  on  his  own 
financially  may  give  him  the  wonderful  feeling  that  he  can 
be  more  independent  socially.  Many  youngsters  after  college 
very  purposefully  choose  not  to  accept  parental  allowances, 
and  feel  a  kind  of  purity,  idealism,  and  self-sufficiency  in 
living  on  a  shoestring,  proving  they  can  do  it. 

Since  college  tuition  and  board  are  usually  paid  in  advance, 
a  family  financial  crisis  seldom  means  immediate  withdrawal, 
although  occasionally  a  son  or  daughter  may  have  to  leave 
college  and  seek  a  job  without  delay.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
possible  to  continue  in  the  same  or  another  college  at  less 
cost — by  getting  cheaper  living  quarters,  living  at  home  as  a 
day  student,  getting  a  self-help  job  in  the  college  or  the  com- 
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munity.  Sometimes  colleges  have  student  loan  funds  or 
scholarships  that  will  pay  some  or  all  of  the  annual  costs. 
There  are  various  alternatives  and  resources  that  may  be 
tapped  to  permit  a  student  to  continue  his  educational  pro- 
gram in  many  cases — not  in  all.  But  this  is  an  occasion  for 
reviewing  the  whole  situation,  especially  the  student's  own 
desires  and  feelings. 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  sometimes  a  student  welcomes 
an  opportunity  to  leave  college  and  go  to  work  immediately. 
Boys  and  girls  go  to  college  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  personal 
and  family,  and  after  a  year  or  more  in  college  they  may  no 
longer  be  eager  to  go  on  or  as  ready  to  follow  the  parental 
pattern  for  their  futures.  Thus  lack  of  finances  for  college 
may  come  as  a  welcome  relief,  offering  an  excellent  reason 
for  leaving  with  no  feeling  of  failure  or  open  admission  that 
college  life  has  been  a  disappointment,  even  a  sore  trial. 


Finances  Going  Up 

Perhaps  we  can't  call  increased  income  a  financial  crisis, 
but  very  often  parents'  financial  status  progresses  so  that 
when  children  are  approaching  adolescence  there  is  a  shift  to 
a  different  part  of  the  country,  to  better  living  quarters,  to  a 
new  social  group  in  which  children  as  well  as  parents  will 
have  to  make  an  adjustment.  Such  a  change  may  provoke  anx- 
iety for  the  youngster  who  has  worked  out  allegiances  to 
friends  in  a  peer  group,  and  whose  social  security  rests  on  a 
satisfactory  relationship  with  them. 

Now,  it  may  seem  to  you  that  shifts  of  this  kind  should 
not  be  worrisome.  Yet  no  child — and  few  families — has  gone 
through  years  of  untroubled  times;  there  have  usually  been 
crises  before.  There  have  been  times  that  have  upset  the 
child's  faith  in  himself  or  made  his  adjustment  difficult.  Ill- 
ness, lack  of  physical  skill,  a  problem  of  so-called  social  mi- 
nority, difficulties  in  school,  may  make  him  a  bit  shaky  under- 
neath, despite  consequent  adjustment  and  contentment  in  his 
I  group. 

A  change,  therefore,  to  a  new  community  or  neighborhood 
may  revive  old  worries.  Through  the  school  years  children 
learn  to  modify  their  language,  interests,  dress,  according 
to  their  peer  group,  which  may  involve  actions  that  parents 
think  unsuitable  for  "ladies"  or  "gentlemen."  While  a  "nicer" 
home  and  a  "better"  community  sounds  attractive  to  adults, 
it  may  sound  threatening  to  a  boy  or  girl.  When  you  are  a 
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child — or  an  adolescent — you  don't  feel  that  your  newness 
in  a  classroom  or  a  recreation  center  is  an  asset.  It  usually 
means  being  the  focus  of  all  eyes,  the  different  one,  the 
stranger  as  yet  unaccepted. 

Parents  may  also  provoke  anxiety  in  youngsters  by  decid- 
ing to  make  a  change  in  the  kind  of  school  for  them.  Most 
often,  then,  the  crisis  for  the  child  comes  not  so  much 
through  the  shift  itself  but  through  what  parents  say  are  their 
reasons  for  the  change — hopes  that  the  boy  or  girl  will  have 
"nicer"  companions,  higher  standards  in  schoolwork,  that  so- 
cially the  atmosphere  will  be  "better." 

Parents  may  be  right;  the  change  may  be  a  happy  one 
eventually.  But  parents,  no  matter  how  wise,  are  not  always 
keen  judges  of  what  "good"  companionship  involves  for  their 
individual  child.  They  don't  always  realize  that  being  a  "reg- 
ular" fellow  or  girl,  one  of  the  gang,  is  far  more  desirable 
to  a  youngster  than  being  proper  and  correct. 

So  it  is  very  important  not  to  set  up  resistance  to  a  new 
environment  by  phrasing  expectations  of  change,  of  school 
requirements,  of  new  community  standards  in  terms  which 
scare  the  youngster,  make  him  antagonistic  or  depressed  or 
vulnerable  to  criticism  in  a  new  group.  Nor  should  he  be 
made  to  feel  ashamed  or  critical  of  previous  ways  of  living,  of 
former  friendships  and  allegiances. 

The  important  thing  to  recognize  is  the  young  person's 
probable  disturbance  at  change.  You  can  emphasize  to  him 
that  adjustment  to  a  new  group  may  take  time,  that  if  he 
makes  some  effort  of  his  own  he  will  be  able  to  form  friend- 
ships in  almost  any  part  of  the  world.  It's  wise  to  realize  that 
the  adjustment  period  may  be  critical — as,  for  instance,  in 
the  college  freshman  year,  when  the  youngster  may  become 
depressed,  lose  faith  in  his  capacities  and  in  his  personality. 
It's  useful  to  let  him  know  that  you  understand  what  is  in- 
volved and  that,  given  time,  he  will  gain  new  friends  and 
get  back  his  confidence. 


Illness  and  Death  in  the  Family 

Adolescence  often  brings  a  resurgence  of  a  child's  old  dif- 
ficulties and  hurts.  A  childhood  incident  that  caused  no  great 
unhappiness  (at  least  on  the  surface)  may  in  adolescence, 
when  seen  in  retrospect,  suddenly  seem  very  hurtful  indeed. 
Feelings  of  jealousy,  of  insecurity,  and  criticisms  of  parents 
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which  may  have  been  dormant  or  disguised,  often  erupt  to 
astonish  the  parent  and  bewilder  the  youngster. 

So  the  death  of  a  parent  or  sibling  may  bring  a  revival  of 
fears  and  conflict,  a  feeling  of  guilt  for  unkind  thoughts  or 
words  which  a  child  had  previously  directed  to  that  person. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adolescent  may  feel  guilty  because 
he  cannot  show  the  grief  others  in  the  family  consider  "nor- 
mal." A  parent,  grandparent,  sister,  or  brother  may  have  been 
loved  in  the  way  children  love,  but  not  in  the  way  adults 
love;  that  is,  not  with  the  expectations,  intimacy,  and  mutual 
support  which  adults  offer  one  another  in  their  lives  together. 

So  a  youngster  may  show  a  kind  of  callousness  about  a 
bereaved  parent,  or  about  a  parent  who  is  chronically  ill.  He 
may  resent  the  display  of  grief,  feel  disturbed  when  he  is  ex- 
pected to  show  some  overt  signs  of  sadness,  too.  He  may  be 
partly  fearful  that  his  own  interests  will  be  curtailed,  then 
guilty  about  such  selfishness,  and  finally  resent  the  adults  who 
make  him  feel  that  way.  Or,  again,  a  boy  or  girl  may  be- 
come very  responsible,  at  the  same  time  resenting  the  condi- 
tions or  the  persons  that  have  caused  that  responsibility  and 
feeling  of  obligation. 

As  in  a  financial  crisis,  boys  and  girls  may  be  expected,  in 
the  event  of  death  or  serious  illness,  to  take  a  share  of  the 
family  burden.  Nor  need  we  feel  cruel,  necessarily,  for  ask- 
ing such  assistance.  But,  as  with  money  worries,  we  cannot 
let  our  own  dismal  view  of  the  future  foreshorten  the  ado- 
lescent's view  and  thereby  his  hopes.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  impose 
our  own  lofty  evaluation  of  a  deceased  or  ailing  spouse  on 
the  youngster.  He  may  vividly  remember  incidents  of  hating 
the  parent  for  a  while,  and  wishing  the  parent  dead.  Grief 
may  be  a  drain  on  him,  a  reminder  of  guilt  and  selfishness, 
and  an  implied  criticism  of  whatever  he  finds  happy  or 
interesting  outside  home. 

The  parents  of  late  adolescents  are  usually  in  their  forties 
or  fifties  and  so  are  more  liable  to  serious  illness  than  when 
the  children  were  younger.  Sudden  acute  illness  or  the  de- 
velopment of  chronic  illness  into  a  critical  phase  occurs  fre- 
quently. Moreover,  grandparents,  being  a  generation  older, 
may  suddenly  fail  or  enter  upon  a  lingering  illness  that  brings 
worry  and  strain  to  the  parents  of  these  adolescents,  who  in 
turn  may  be  disturbed. 

The  death  of  a  parent,  a  grandparent,  or  a  close  relative 
may  also  bring  a  crisis  with  many  different  complications. 
The  sudden  termination  of  a  life,  even  of  an  aged  person, 
but  especially  of  a  parent,  may  have  a  peculiar  significance 
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for  an  adolescent  who  is,  like  all  adolescents,  engaged  in 
working  out  his  or  her  patterns  of  living.  It  is  not  only  the 
loss  of  the  individual  that  is  disturbing,  but  often  the  loss  of 
a  personality  who  at  that  time  (and  perhaps  for  years  earlier) 
has  been  very  important  in  his  life. 

As  we  are  beginning  to  recognize,  we  derive  our  ideals,  our 
goals,  our  image  of  the  kind  of  person  we  want  to  be  from 
personalities  who  are  significant  in  our  early  lives.  Sometimes 
the  most  influential  person  in  a  child's  life  is  a  grandparent, 
an  uncle,  an  aunt  whom  he  or  she  has  actually  never  known 
except  from  family  talk  and  reminiscences. 

Sometimes   the   memory   of   a   relative   whom   the   child 
actually  knew  is  kept  alive  and  cherished  because  that  rel-  I 
ative  offered  the  warmth,  reassurance,  and  respect  the  child  j 
needed  when  he  felt,  rightly  or  mistakenly,  that  his  own  par- 
ents  did  not  love  him  or  trust  him. 

Even  when  a  parent  has  been  dead  for  some  time,  the  ! 
youngster  may  realize  at  adolescence  for  the  first  time  the 
full  import  of  his  loss.  Provocative  new  problems,  especially 
those  of  establishing  a  masculine  or  feminine  role,  may  pro-  s 
voke  a  nostalgic  and  deep  need  for  comfort.  With  this  may 
come  also  a  criticism  or  an  antagonism  to  the  remaining  par-  j 
ent  and  to  his  or  her  ways  of  doing  things.  It  is  far  easier  to 
conjure  up  dreams  of  an  idealized  departed  parent  than  to 
live  with  and  adjust  to  the  demands  and  rules  of  the  parent 
who  is  living. 

Here,  of  course,  there  may  be  the  additional  problem  that 
the  young  person  does  not  have  a  living  pattern  of  mascu- 
linity or  femininity  from  whom  he  or  she  can  take  some  cues 
as  he  grows  up.  A  pattern  in  which  only  one  parent  directs  the  \ 
young  person's  plans  and  activities  may  force  a  parent-child  j 
tie  which  is  overstrong  for  the  youngster's  healthy  develop- 
ment, or  overweighted  on  the  feminine  or  masculine  side. 
The  girl  or  boy  with  only  the  mother  to  manage  his  or  her  af- 
fairs may  feel  more  resentful  of  rules  that  stem  from  that  one 
source,  from  that  one  kind  of  solicitude;  may,  in  fact,  feel 
that  the  rules  are  tougher  because  there  is  no  second  parent 
to  mediate.  A  father  in  sole  charge  of  a  boy  or  girl  may  be 
blamed  for  "not  caring,"  for  being  selfish,  when  he  can't  pos- 
sibly fulfill  the  functions  of  two  personalities. 

Finally,  jealousy  of  a  step-parent  may  hit  a  new  high  in 
adolescence,  when  a  boy  or  girl  feels  himself  displaced  or 
charges  his  parent,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  disloyalty  to 
the  deceased  mother  or  father. 

In  all  these   adolescent  manifestations  there  is  probably 
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only  a  greater  degree  of  the  normal  critical  awakening  of 
youngsters  to  their  parents  and  families.  Normally  we  can 
expect  and  understand  criticism,  jealousy,  antagonism.  Where 
death  is  involved,  our  own  feelings  as  well  as  the  child's  may 
be  more  vulnerable;  we  may  be  more  dependent  on  and  crit- 
ical of  the  youngster's  attitudes  to  us.  In  our  own  sensitivity 
to  hurt  we  may  ask  for  the  allegiance,  obedience,  and  love 
which  are  seldom  wholeheartedly  exhibited  by  an  adolescent 
youngster.  We  may  also  want  a  keen  understanding  of  our 
own  adult  grief,  which  is  not — or  shouldn't  be — the  adoles- 
cent's to  give. 

It's  important  also  not  to  confuse  the  authority  in  the  home 
— not  to  have  so  many  relatives  and  friends  giving  advice 
or  helping  the  lone  parent  direct  the  youngster's  activities 
that  there  is  really  some  basis  for  his  criticism,  confusion,  or 
nostalgia. 

You  may  need,  probably  more  than  in  an  "ordinary"  fam- 
ily, to  let  the  youngster  know  just  how  normal  are  the  mixed 
feelings  of  adolescents — the  dependence  now,  the  independ- 
ence tomorrow,  criticism  and  restlessness  one  day,  acceptance 
and  pliability  the  next.  You  need  to  be  clear  on  what  you  can 
and  cannot  expect  of  your  youngster  at  his  age.  A  lone  parent 
may  be  especially  expectant  of  grown-upness  before  the  boy 
or  girl  is  really  grown-up,  maybe  because  he  looks  for  com- 
panionship in  the  child  or  has  concentrated  his  hopes  on  the 
child's  development.  Perhaps,  lacking  the  reassurance  of  a 
second  adult  in  the  family,  he  is  uncertain  whether  the  child's 
phases  of  growth  are  really  normal,  whether  youthful  fluctua- 
tion in  feeling  is  a  sign  of  deep  disturbance,  whether  the  child 
isn't  unduly  lacking  in  intelligence,  gumption,  ambition. 

One  parent  alone  may  become  so  intent  on  supervising  the 
child's  interests,  abilities,  work  habits,  friendships,  clothing 
that  the  youngster  becomes  sulky  and  secretive  in  direct  ratio. 
Incidentally,  such  close,  unhealthy  attention  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  result  of  absence  of  a  parent.  An  only  child  may 
get  that  kind  of  supervision,  or  a  "favorite"  child  of  either 
parent,  or  a  child  who  becomes  "favorite"  in  place  of  a  parent, 
where  there  is  marital  discord  or  estrangement. 

In  general,  where  one  parent  is  absent,  the  remaining  par- 
ent may  demand  a  performance  of  social  and  intellectual 
achievement  far  out  of  keeping  with  the  youngster's  age  or 
abilities  and  thereby  provoke  an  undue  amount  of  hostility, 
which,  in  turn,  may  call  forth  more  parental  demands,  more 
misunderstanding,  greater  revolt. 

And  the  danger  lies,  as  it  always  does,  in  setting  standards 
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so  high  that  a  complete  breakdown  of  loyalty  may  occur 
when  a  youngster  can't  live  up  to  parental  expectation.  He 
may  become  a  problem  only  because  he  has  no  grown-up 
pattern  of  relationships  to  guide  him,  or  no  understanding 
of  what  his  own  pattern  of  growing  up  involves!  The  loss  of 
one  parent,  then,  does  not  in  itself  betoken  disaster  for  the 
adolescent.  But  the  resulting  change  in  the  other  parent1 s  at- 
titude, with  its  undue  pressure  or  dependence,  may  then 
create  a  mixed-up  situation  and  provoke  problems  for  par- 
ent and  child. 

It's  quite  normal  for  an  adult  to  be  anxious  about  a  child 
who  has  lost  apparent,  and  it's  quite  understandable  that  the 
adult,  too,  becomes  withdrawn  for  a  while,  perhaps,  and 
unhappy.  But  it  is  not  wise  for  the  adult  to  expect  a  compa- 
rable show  of  grief  from  the  youngster,  or  to  expect  that  grief, 
if  felt,  will  be  shown  openly  or  directly,  or,  again,  to  assume 
that  the  young  person  will  try  to  be  good  and  kind  and  loving 
for  the  sake  of  the  deceased.  He  may  not  be  able  to  testify 
to  his  feelings  in  that  way;  he  may  need  desperately  to  shut 
out  his  feelings,  and  therefore  he  will  seem,  perhaps,  only  too 
uncaring! 

Remember  always,  but  especially  in  these  situations,  that 
anger,  explosions,  willfulness,  back-talk  may  be  indirect  ways 
of  stating  loss  and  deep  feeling,  and  that  it  is  harmful  to  ac- 
cuse the  boy  or  girl  of  heartlessness.  He  will  need  other 
friendly  adults,  companions  of  his  own  age,  possibly  a 
good  camp  experience,  a  healthy  regard  for  his  age  and  its 
problems,  and  your  admiration  and  trust,  even  more  than  he 
would  need  them  in  a  normal  family  situation. 

Sometimes  a  parent  or  grandparent  or  close  relative  may 
develop  an  acute  mental  illness  and  be  sent  to  an  institution. 
Because  of  the  long-standing  feeling  that  mental  illness  is 
something  to  be  hidden  as  shameful,  adolescents  may  be 
greatly  disturbed  over  this  seeming  disgrace  in  the  family — 
a  feeling  that  can  be  allayed  if  they  are  given  some  wise 
counsel  and  advice.  But  mental  illness  in  the  family  may 
also  arouse  acute  anxiety  in  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl,  who 
may  often  be  worried  about  his  own  normality  and  may  in- 
terpret this  occurrence  as  evidence  of  a  "family  taint,"  a 
hereditary  predisposition  to  become  "crazy." 

While  there  is  some  evidence  of  inherited  susceptibility  to 
mental  disorders,  this  is  limited  to  a  few  specific  forms  of 
mental  illness.  Accordingly,  most  of  the  "nervous  break- 
downs" and  the  other  more  frequent  forms  of  mental  illness 
need  not  be  considered  as  threats  to  the  mental  stability  of 
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the  children.  Many  of  the  cases  among  older  individuals, 
such  as  grandparents,  are  symptoms  of  senescence,  the  wear- 
ing out  or  breakdown  coming  from  old  age. 

In  almost  every  case  of  mental  disorder  the  boy  or  girl 
needs  some  explanation  and  reassuring  advice  to  allay  un- 
necessary worry  and  to  provide  understanding  of  what  the 
illness  means. 

Divorce  and  Marital  Separation 

The  termination  of  a  marriage  between  parents  with  ado- 
lescent children  is  usually  not  a  sudden  event.  It  is  a  final 
step  in  a  series  of  family  events,  wherein  feelings  and  con- 
flicts that  have  existed  for  a  long  time  are  now  acknowledged 
and  translated  into  action.  Parents  who  have  been  unhappy 
together  often  postpone  separation  or  divorce  until  the  chil- 
dren are  older,  when  the  children  are  expected  to  accept  their 
parents'  parting  with  less  disturbance. 

It  is  sometimes  a  great  surprise  to  parents  to  discover  that 
the  children  have  long  been  aware  of  the  marital  situation, 
even  though  the  husband  and  wife  may  have  been  trying  to 
appear  as  if  all  were  serene.  Children  are  rarely  deceived 
about  their  family  life,  and,  while  they  may  not  be  able  to 
put  it  into  words,  they  "feel"  what  is  going  on. 

Adolescents,  being  more  or  less  critical  of  their  parents 
and  troubled  because  their  family  does  not  live  up  to  the 
ideal  family  they  believe  in,  are  especially  sensitive  to  their 
parents'  conduct.  They  may  take  sides  and  feel  loyal  to  the 
father  or  mother.  Frequently  the  boy  may  express  his  current 
reaction  against  his  father  by  taking  the  mother's  side 
(even  though  he  may  not  really  admire  or  believe  in  her  side), 
and  likewise  the  girl  may  express  strong  admiration  for  her 
father,  regardless  of  his  merits  m  the  family  conflicts,  be- 
cause she  is  reacting  against  her  mother  as  part  of  her  effort 
to  become  an  independent  young  woman. 

Whatever  the  adolescent  may  say  or  do,  the  full  meaning 
of  the  separation  or  divorce  to  the  boy  or  girl  may  not  be 
disclosed.  He — or,  especially,  she — may  have  very  conflicting 
feelings  and  judgments  but  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  reveal 
them. 

We  have  known  several  divorced  families  in  which  one 
parent  convinced  the  children  that  the  other  parent  had  been 
cruel,  neglectful,  wicked,  and  hated  the  children.  The  chil- 
dren, in  their  adolescent  mix-up,  took  sides,  usually  with  the 
parent  with  whom  they  lived.  The  missing  parent  was  hurt 
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and  often  took  out  bitterness  by  alternating  between  kindness 
and  disdain  toward  the  children. 

The  parent  who  does  not  live  with  the  child  is  likely  to 
feel  that  the  child  reflects  the  feelings  of  the  other  parent, 
and  attempts  to  punish  him  as  he  would  the  spouse,  with- 
drawing financial  support,  talking  destructively  of  the  other 
parent.  Or  he  tries  to  "woo"  the  child  and  then  unburdens  his 
own  unhappiness  on  him.  Children  quickly  withdraw  from 
this  rather  lover-like  attitude. 

Here  the  adolescent  may  also  become  rather  wily  and  op- 
portunistic in  getting  what  he  wants,  and  may  seem  to  have 
no  true  sense  of  values  about  human  beings.  He  may  be- 
come insatiable  for  attention  from  other  adults  or  from 
other  boys  and  girls.  Or  he  may  become  a  destructive  person, 
with  habits  of  deprecating,  tearing  down  other  people's  con- 
fidence. 

A  good  boarding  school  may  be  the  best  place  for  such 
mixed-up  children,  provided  the  school  understands  their 
needs.  And  some  mature,  wise  assistance  in  understanding 
the  boy's  and  girl's  feelings  and  growth  may  be  what  the  sep- 
arated parents  need. 

We  suggest,  too,  counsel  for  the  adolescent  by  an  adult 
whom  he  can  trust  and  who  has  had  experience  with  ado- 
lescents— clear-cut  help  about  himself  and  his  capacities 
without  interference  by  either  parent. 

One  peculiar  part  of  this  parent-adolescent  circuit  is  that 
the  adolescent  seems  to  want  to  hurt  the  absent  parent  in 
order  to  get  proof  that  he  is  loved.  Each  time  he  sees  this 
parent  he  tries  out  some  remark  or  piece  of  behavior  that 
he  knows,  in  a  deep  part  of  him,  will  be  irritating  or  provoke 
punishment.  The  helpful  parent  might  see  his  behavior  for 
what  it  is,  try  to  change  it,  but  not  resent  it  as  being  directed 
toward  him.  (This  often  happens  in  the  "normal"  family, 
too.  A  child  again  and  again  provokes  a  younger  sibling  or  a 
parent  when  he  knows  it  will  be  irritating.  Often  he  is  try- 
ing to  hurt  a  parent  because  the  parent  seems  so  all-wise,  so 
authoritative,  so  powerful.)  Here,  too,  a  parent  needs  to  step 
down  from  his  high  horse  of  pride  and  try  to  talk  not  as  an 
authority  but  as  one  person  to  another. 

What  is  of  major  importance  is  that  the  break-up  of  the 
adolescent's  family  should  not  make  him  cynical  or  pessi- 
mistic at  this  particular  age  when  he  is  trying  to  clarify  his 
beliefs  and  his  hopes  for  the  future.  Girls  especially  are  li- 
able to  be  hurt,  because  often  their  father,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
is  blamed  for  the  family  trouble  and  considered  the  cause  of 
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the  divorce,  and  with  that  feeling  may  go  a  direct  or  implied 
condemnation  of  all  men,  a  conviction  that  they  cannot 
be  relied  upon,  and  so  forth.  This  may  make  the  girl  worried, 
uncertain,  even  fearful  of  men,  and  hesitant  about  marriage 
at  the  very  time  when  she  needs  to  be  courageous,  hopeful, 
and  capable  of  playing  her  role  as  a  young  woman  toward 
young  men. 

It  has  been  observed  that  girls  who  live  with  their  mothers 
after  a  divorce  become  exceedingly  hostile  to  their  mothers 
and  express  either  openly  or  in  various  disguised  ways  strong 
feelings  of  resentment  at  being  deprived  of  their  father. 
What  happens,  apparently,  is  that  the  girl  idealizes  the  ab- 
sent father,  regardless  of  whether  this  is  deserved  or  not, 
and  begins  to  feel  that  the  mother  has  been  unfair  and  has 
robbed  her  of  her  father.  These  feelings  arise  from  the  need 
of  the  young  girl  for  a  father  person  at  this  specific  stage  in 
her  personality  development,  when  she  must  accept  the  fem- 
inine role  and  accordingly  looks  to  the  father  for  the  ap- 
proval and  reassurance  she  acutely  needs. 

Adolescents  need  a  kind  of  reassurance  and  counseling 
different  from  what  younger  children  need.  This  is  not  easy 
to  find,  since  they  often  run  into  moral  judgments  upon  the 
parents  instead  of  being  helped  to  realize  that  their  parents 
may  be  suffering  from  the  confusion  and  the  frequent  mental 
conflicts  that  almost  all  men  and  women  are  now  exposed  to 
in  today's  life.  Adolescents  need  someone  to  talk  over  the 
family  drama,  to  listen  to  their  doubts  and  questionings, 
their  desire  to  be  fair,  and  their  equally  strong  need  to  clar- 
ify their  own  ideas  and  resolve  the  conflict  of  loyalties  that 
may  be  tearing  them  apart. 

While  these  family  disturbances  are  going  on  it  may  be 
impossible  for  the  student  to  give  any  concentrated  atten- 
tion to  class  work  or  even  to  carry  on  the  usual  routine  of 
living.  Some  boys  and  girls,  however,  can  go  through  a 
family  break-up  without  seeming  to  be  affected  in  the  least, 
either  having  given  up  long  ago  any  concern  for  their  parents 
or  being  able  to  "take  it"  because  by  now  they  have  become 
callous  and  are  not  deeply  moved  by  anything. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  adolescents  are  often  very 
critical  of  their  families  because  they  want  to  be  proud  of 
them,  and  they  feel  their  parents  should  be  more  like  "the" 
family  of  the  ideal.  Thus,  when  there  is  a  divorce  or  some 
scandal  in  the  family  they  may  be  acutely  unhappy  and  wor- 
ried, especially  over  what  their  agemates  will  think  about 
them. 


Brothers  and  Sisters 

Throughout  childhood,  and  on  until  the  time  each  boy  or 
girl  gets  his  own  job  or  marries,  you  may  find  periodic  or 
continual  strife  between  children,  open  quarreling  or  sly 
taunts,  a  small  ruckus  or  a  big  row,  which  makes  you  won- 
der about  the  efficacy  of  any  kindness,  any  patience  or  tact. 

Just  before  adolescence,  and  until  its  middle  years,  you 
may  find  new,  more  intense,  more  troublesome  feuds  de- 
veloping from  time  to  time.  It  isn't  hard,  if  you've  read  any 
of  the  previous  discussions,  to  arrive  at  a  reason  for  such  new 
hypersensitivity  and  battles  of  wills.  The  adolescent  is  out- 
lining himself  as  a  distinct,  new  individual.  A  brother  or  a 
sister,  as  well  as  parents,  is  a  reminder  of  duties,  allegiances, 
obligations,  childhood  relationships,  and  quarrels.  He  brings 
back  memories  of  deprivations,  punishments,  frustrations, 
denials,  of  having  had  to  give  things  up,  to  share.  Further- 
more, children  have  an  uncanny  ability  to  sense  their  parents' 
faults  and  anxieties,  their  brothers'  or  sisters'  weak  points, 
and  to  aim  their  taunts  and  teasing  remarks  where  they'll  hurt 
most.  The  closer  people  are  or  have  been,  the  more  neatly 
they  can  hurt  one  another  as  if,  being  masters  of  disguise 
themselves,  they  know  where  others  wear  their  armor  and 
why  they  put  it  on! 

For  the  adolescent  his  brothers  and  sisters  are  devastating 
observers  and  consequently  potential  destroyers  of  the  new 
self  he  is  trying  to  be.  If  a  girl  wears  lipstick,  talks  to  friends 
on  the  phone  in  her  most  charming  manner,  gets  a  letter 
from  a  friend,  changes  her  hairdo,  her  little  brother  may 
evoke  intense  anger  and  upset  by  his  not  too  complimentary 
remarks.  An  older  brother  may  acquire  a  new  sophistication 
in  talking  about  his  boy  friends  or  girl  friend,  may  affect  a 
secretive  attitude  at  home,  but  his  sister  slices  into  that  pri- 
vacy by  observations  on  the  "silly"   antics  of  his  crowd. 

Sisters  and  brothers  can  also  hurt  each  other  in  more 
subtle  ways.  The  younger  may  play  up  to  parents'  expecta- 
tions, sensing  that  this  will  insure  acceptance  and  know- 
ing that  it  hurts  the  older  child  deviously  and  perhaps  makes 
him  less  popular  with  the  adults.  Or  each  child  may  feel  that 
he  is  less  desirable  in  his  parents'  eyes  than  the  other  one, 
and  so  want  to  show  up  the  other's  faults  and  inferiorities. 
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Favoritism 

Antagonism  and  rivalry  are  not  unusual  or  abnormal  at 
any  age.  They  express  the  need  of  each  child  to  be  recognized 
for  his  or  her  own  individual  self.  But,  as  parents  know, 
when  we  do  show  favoritism  or  give  praise  to  one  child  for 
virtues  we  want  the  other  child  to  display,  we  are  telling  the 
less  favored  child  what  he  hopes  may  not  be  true:  that  he 
must  gain  acceptance  by  being  someone  else. 

Parents  may  say  at  this  point,  "But  we  never  show  favor- 
itism; that's  nonsense.  We  lean  over  backward  trying  to  be 
fair."  Alas,  many  of  our  feelings  are  not  determined  by  ob- 
jective situations.  You  go  into  a  group  where  the  conversation 
or  the  social  atmosphere  or  the  professional  standing  of  the 
people  makes  you  feel  ignorant  and  inferior.  Evaluated  for 
yourself,  you  are  a  good  musician,  a  good  cook,  a  fine 
mother  or  father,  a  keen  thinker.  But  in  the  present  situation 
those  attributes  don't  stand  out,  or  they  seem  inconsequential. 

So  it  is  with  the  adolescent.  He  may  have  many  fine  qual- 
ities of  varying  kinds,  which  are  appreciated  by  a  friend,  per- 
haps, by  a  teacher  in  one  area  of  school  work,  or  by  another 
adult,  and  he  seeks  friends  who  will  like  and  appreciate  him. 
At  home,  however,  each  family  member  must  balance  his 
own  needs  and  interests  against  those  of  the  other  persons  in 
the  family.  Each  one  may  be  accepted  as  he  is  but  not  given 
the  special  man-to-man  recognition  he  gets  outside  with  his 
friends.  Each  person  must  curtail  or  alter  his  own  desires 
and  interests  occasionally,  for  the  good  of  everyone. 

Since  we  must  try  to  revise  expectations  in  a  child's  ado- 
lescence, let's  make  an  assay  and  survey,  not  just  of  what 
we  demand  or  expect  overtly  but  of  what  values  are  im- 
plied indirectly  in  our  specific  families.  For  example,  both 
parents  in  a  family  are  quiet  and  contemplative,  love  the 
woods  and  hiking,  days  spent  out  in  the  open,  and  so  on.  Jazz, 
movies,  popular  love  stories  are  outside  their  interests — 
not  disapproved  of,  necessarily,  but  not  included  in  their  ac- 
tivities. One  daughter  grows  into  adolescence  with  an  equal 
love  for  nature.  Another  daughter  may  love  to  dance,  love 
soap  operas,  know  the  names  of  all  the  movie  stars  and  their 
private  affairs,  and,  for  a  time,  go  all  out  for  swing  music. 
While  the  child's  parents  don't  frown  upon  these  things,  still 
she  sees  that  her  older  sister  can  talk  with  them  at  greater 
length  on  common-interest  topics,  that  her  older  sister's  friends 
are  accepted  with  genuine  interest  at  home,  for  they,  too,  fit 
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into    the    home    pattern    of    conversation    and    leisure-time 
hobbies. 

Now,  the  second  child  may  feel  left  out  occasionally.  She's 
on  the  defensive  about  her  friends  and  pursuits;  she's  a  little 
hesitant  in  talking  about  what  she  likes.  She  may  shortly  start 
disturbing  the  family  equilibrium  by  gibing  at  her  sister's 
"high-falutin"  interests,  by  making  uncomplimentary  remarks 
about  her  parents'  undramatic,  "stodgy"  life.  Her  parents  may 
say,  "We  let  her  live  her  life.  We  don't  interfere.  What's  the 
matter  with  her?" 

The  youngster,  of  course,  may  feel  that  she's  different  from 
her  admired  parents,  a  black  sheep;  that  her  tastes  are  a 
little  lower  than  the  standards  at  home.  These  are  the 
reasons  for  her  defensive  feelings.  Often  parents  can,  without 
straining  themselves  or  denying  their  own  interests,  broaden 
their  fields  of  experience  when  youngsters  get  to  the  adoles- 
cent age.  They  can  admit  ignorance  on  various  subjects, 
but  they  can  show  inquiring  minds  and  an  eagerness  to  know 
what  is  new  and  different  in  magazines,  music,  motion-picture 
entertainment. 

The  adolescent,  in  his  new  and  greater  attempts  to  be 
recognized  outside  of  home,  feels  the  pull  and  the  weight  of 
the  familiar  home  group.  He  feels  its  boundaries  more  keenly 
— on  his  freedom,  on  his  own  personality  reflected  in  what 
other  members  expect  of  him  and  have  expected  of  him  in 
the  past.  Perhaps  the  only  good  policy  for  parents  is  to  give 
each  youngster  a  private  time  occasionally  to  help  him  feel 
that  they  do  recognize  and  respect  what  he  is  and  what  he  is 
striving  for.  Telling  him  that  he  is  understandably,  normally 
taxed  and  tantalized  by  a  younger  or  older  brother  or  sister, 
and  trying  to  explain  that  his  response  is  a  function  of  his 
feeling  of  individuality  and  his  need  to  grow  up,  may  make 
him  believe  that  you  accept  his  growing  maturity  and  are  sen- 
sitive to  his  needs.  He  probably  needs  to  understand  himself 
before  he  can  understand  brothers  and  sisters,  to  know  that 
you  are  fully  conscious  of  these  greater  demands  and  ex- 
pectations he  faces,  and  that  you  don't  underestimate  his  po- 
tentialities or  resent  the  outward  forms  of  behavior  which  in- 
dicate emotional  growth.  Of  course,  one  gripe  he  may  have  is 
"Why  do  I  have  to  have  him  [or  her]  for  a  brother  [or  sister]?" 
It's  hard  for  an  adolescent  to  recognize  the  interlocking  of 
personalities,  the  subtle  circular  responses  and  adjustments 
which  make  up  family  relationships,  and  to  realize  that  the 
combination  of  human  responses  can  produce  irritation  as 
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well  as  satisfactions.  It's  difficult  for  him  to  understand  that  a 
sister  or  brother  may  have  a  deep  admiration  for  him  and  a 
real  need  for  his  kind  words. 


Getting  Attention 

Sometimes  even  parents  don't  fully  see  the  underlying 
admiration  or  devotion  that  makes  a  youngster  doubly  vul- 
nerable to  hurt  from  the  admired  brother  or  sister.  But  often 
an  outsider  can  detect,  even  where  rivalry  runs  high  and  con- 
stantly, the  underlying  want  of  a  child  to  get  recognition 
from  another  child  in  the  family.  Unfortunately  his  method 
of  attracting  such  attention,  like  most  attention-getting,  may 
be  provoking  and  even  obnoxious.  To  attract  attention,  usu- 
ally, instead  of  putting  ourselves  in  the  other  fellow's  shoes, 
we  stand  in  our  own  shoes  and  stamp  really  hard. 

In  the  family,  with  our  present  emphasis  on  understanding 
children  and  their  feelings,  we  are  likely  to  recognize  or 
emphasize  the  so-called  destructive  feelings  of  jealousy  or 
anger  (simply  because  those  feelings  may  provoke  attention) 
and  then  forget  to  recognize  and  show  our  children  that  we 
also  see  their  positive  attitudes. 

So  when  brothers  and  sisters  needle  one  another  it  seems 
extremely  important  that  they  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  feel  hostile,  but  that  they  recognize  in  themselves  and 
in  one  another  the  positive  needs  that  may  give  rise  to  the 
negative  feelings. 

In  our  discussion  of  brothers  and  sisters,  too,  we  have  to 
emphasize  again  the  importance  to  the  adolescent  of  a  feel- 
ing of  positive  contribution  both  to  the  world  and  to  his 
family.  We  have  to  help  him  see  that,  if  he  can  make  an  effort 
at  this  point  or  that  point  during  the  day,  to  understand 
and  give  some  attention  to  a  brother  or  sister,  we  will  then 
try  to  protect  his  interests  and  needs  from  violation  in  the 
family.  Your  own  direct  statement  of  recognition  of  a  child's 
worth  (and  it  must  be  accompanied  by  sincere  effort  to  give 
houseroom  to  differences)  will  probably  be  the  cushion  of 
security  the  youngster  needs  to  act  generously  and  kindly. 

You  have  to  remember  that,  while  the  children  in  one  fam- 
ily quarrel  bitterly  because  each  one  feels  himself  the 
"goat"  or  black  sheep,  in  another  family  a  young  boy  or 
girl  may  not  show  this  open  hostility.  Instead  he  tries  other 
ways  of  getting  the  recognition  he  needs.  Such  a  boy  or  girl 
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may  become  mother's  solace  and  comfort,  father's  pride,  by 
taking  over  certain  responsibilities  or  choosing  a  career  or 
displaying  behavior  and  manners  that  get  him  adult  approval. 
Yet,  because  an  older  sister  becomes  mother  to  the  little 
ones,  all-accepting  rather  than  occasionally  resentful  and 
quarrelsome,  we  cannot  assume  that  she  will  be,  in  the 
long  run,  more  appreciated  and  accepted  in  her  own  group. 
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Then  again,  rivalry  in  one  family  may  go  on  for  years 
without  any  resolution  of  the  conflict,  without  any  one  child's 
really  feeling  he  has  gained  status.  And,  conversely,  hostility 
or  quarreling  in  the  family  next  door  may  be  resolved  in 
later  years  into  good,  sound,  happy  brother-sister  relation- 
ships. It  may  very  well  be  that  in  the  first  instance  the  parents 
don't  put  many  pressures  on  the  children  to  follow  the  fam- 
ily standards  in  friendships,  deportment,  excellence  in  school, 
until  the  adolescent  years;  and  perhaps  it  is  then  that  a  young 
person  begins  to  resent  the  advantages  which  the  younger  or 
older  child  enjoys.  It  may  be  in  those  critical  years,  too,  that 
parents  begin  to  show  the  favoritism,  direct  or  indirect,  that 
makes  one  child  bitter.  It  is  really  astonishing,  when  we 
examine  ourselves,  to  find  that  there  are  contradictions  be- 
tween what  we  expect  of  children  in  their  earlier  years  and 
what  we  praise  or  extol  later  on.  For  example,  you  want  obe- 
dience when  a  child  is  young  and  you  give  praise  and  re- 
ward for  it.  Later,  in  the  early  adolescent  years,  the  child 
who  was  continually  disobedient  may  be  praised  for  his 
"spunk,"  "spirit,"  etc.  Meanwhile  the  conformist  in  the  fam- 
ily continues  to  conform,  goes  to  bed  on  time,  tries  to  help 
mother  and  dad,  but  observes,  with  not  a  little  resentment, 
that  when  friends  or  relatives  come  to  visit  there's  a  good 
deal  of  admiring  talk  about  her  "vivacious,  gregarious,  re- 
sourceful" brother. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  that  "prodigal"  sons  or 
daughters  are  given  more  attention  than  the  meek,  docile, 
helpful  youngsters.  Perhaps  it's  a  human  tendency,  rather 
than  just  a  parental  one,  to  give  more  praise  to  the  returned, 
reformed  black  sheep  than  to  the  lamb  who  has  always  kept 
in  line.  At  any  rate,  time  and  time  again  you  see  emerging 
from  the  cocoon  of  early  shyness  and  docility  a  rather  bitter, 
maybe  exposive,  possibly  sulky  or  aggressive  pubertal  boy  or 
girl  who  feels  he  has  tried  hard  and  not  been  appreciated. 
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Over  and  over  you  read  parents'  questions  or  hear  discus- 
sions in  which  adults  admit  that  a  boy  or  girl  has  become  so 
unlovable  that  they  just  can't  like  him!  He's  obnoxious  to 
everyone.  Occasionally  you  hear  a  parent  say,  "Now  he's 
showing  us  what  he's  really  like  inside.  I  didn't  think  any 
child  of  mine  could  be  so  nasty."  The  defenses  put  up  in 
life  are  so  often  disguises,  tragic  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
world,  to  keep  a  balance,  to  be  "somebody,"  that  it  is  no 
wonder  others — even  parents — cannot  understand  what  lies 
behind  such  behavior.  But  you'll  also  hear  parents  comment 
on  the  manner  in  which  an  adolescent  will  burst  into  sobs 
at  a  loving  touch  on  the  shoulder,  or  the  immense  amout  of 
wistfulness  or  feeling  he'll  display  to  an  understanding  word 
or  statement. 

You  can  appeal  to  youngsters  for  help,  especially  to  adoles- 
cents, if  you're  not  afraid  of  their  feelings  or  comments. 
You'll  find  that  the  oldest  child  who  has  had  special  diffi- 
culties at  school,  in  athletics,  or  with  his  social  group,  and 
has  been  given  an  immense  amount  of  help  of  various  sorts, 
will  nevertheless  pick  on  a  younger  sister  who  seems  out- 
wardly more  competent  and  less  in  need  of  parental  help. 
While  he  may  not  show  rivalry  until  he  is  almost  in  the  ado- 
lescent years,  yet  his  feelings  of  resentment  go  back  to  earlier 
days.  Meanwhile  the  younger  one,  besieged  by  rude  remarks, 
may  be  hurt  deeply.  It  may  be  necessary  to  appeal  directly 
to  the  older  child,  explaining  that  his  sister  may  seem  to  him 
more  competent,  that  perhaps  he  does  not  want  to  hurt  her, 
but  that  no  one  can  take  that  kind  of  protracted  hurt  and 
still  feel  happy  or  satisfied  with  life.  You  can  explain  privately 
that  perhaps  he  doesn't  see  how  she  also  must  need  expec- 
tations and  demands,  and  that  she  cannot  possibly  feel  com- 
petent if  his  actions  continually  undermine  her  faith  in  her- 
self. You  can  make  an  agreement  that  you  will  also  try  to 
help  the  younger  one  "keep  out"  when  the  adolescent  wants 
privacy. 

You  need  to  be  the  adult,  and  by  this  we  mean  not  just  an 
authoritarian  figure.  You  have  to  be  human,  be  a  person,  be 
sure  of  your  values  to  your  child,  be  secure  in  the  realization 
that  showing  hurt  or  anger  isn't  harmful  when  you  can  also 
be  just  as  outspoken  about  your  own  feelings  of  kindness, 
understanding y  love,  generosity.  Remember  that  children  may 
see  in  their  parents  only  the  "righteous"  anger;  they  may 
think  of  you  as  supremely  confident — in  nothing  but  hard 
authority.  The  delicate  nuances  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity 
are  less  easily  seen  in  parents  unless  you  can  express,  however 
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haltingly,  those  feelings  in  human  terms,  and  let  your  child 
see  you  are  not  unaware  of  his  worth  in  the  family,  with 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  other  life  situations. 


Coming  Home  from  School  or 
College 

It  may  seem  strange  to  speak  of  a  visit  home  by  an  adoles- 
cent boy  or  girl  as  a  family  crisis,  but  sometimes  these  visits 
are  exceedingly  disturbing,  both  to  the  family  and  to  the 
adolescent. 

Some  young  children  are  accustomed  to  going  away,  to 
summer  camp,  on  a  long  visit  to  relatives,  or  to  boarding 
school,  and  these  absences  and  returns  usually  do  not  bring 
any  major  changes.  The  child  is  still  a  child,  with  the  same 
images  and  interests  and  much  the  same  relationships  to  his 
family.  But  in  the  period  of  adolescence  these  occasions 
may  give  rise  to  stress  and  strain,  and  parents  might  be  wisely 
forewarned.  Leaving  home  for  any  extended  period  often 
has  a  dual  meaning  for  the  adolescent.  He  may  be  excited 
and  full  of  anticipation  at  going  off  by  himself,  since  it  means 
more  than  anything  else  that  he  is  growing  up.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  may  be  very  much  aware  that  the  reassur- 
ance and  the  close  personal  relationships  of  home  are  even 
more  precious  now  that  he  is  to  be  deprived  of  them.  All  of  us 
tend  to  build  up  a  more  or  less  idealized  picture  of  the  family 
from  which  we  are  absent,  emphasizing  the  pleasant  and 
comforting  aspects  and  overlooking  those  about  which  we 
have  often  complained  and  been  resentful. 

Returning  home,  then,  after  an  absence,  the  adolescent 
may  come  with  high  hopes  and  expectations  and,  after  the 
excitement  of  arrival,  begin  to  feel  somewhat  uncomfortable, 
if  not  dismayed.  This  is  almost  inevitable,  because  in  the 
first  place  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the  first  "fine  rapture" 
of  the  homecoming.  But,  more  important,  the  adolescent  him- 
self has  changed.  His  meetings  with  new  people  and  new 
experiences  have  given  him  a  somewhat  different  image  of 
himself  and  a  new  and  sharpened  awareness  of  his  family  as 
well  as  of  his  altered  relationships  to  his  parents. 

It  is  hard  for  both  the  parents  and  the  adolescent  to  realize 
these  changes,  and  the  family  efforts  to  welcome  the  adoles- 
cent and  to  share  his  new  life  away  from  home  may,  instead 
of  re-establishing  his  old  place  and  relationships,  only 
increase  his  sense  of  isolation  and  disappointment. 
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Thus,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  return  may  become  an 
occasion  for  the  adolescent's  growing  up  even  more  than  his 
experience  away  from  home.  The  reasons  is  that  he  has  been 
away  from  home,  and  for  a  time  more  or  less  cut  off  from  his 
former  way  of  life  and  familiar  associations  with  the  family, 
and  he  can  and  does  feel  the  difference  in  himself  and  has 
to  see  his  family  and  feel  toward  them  in  new  ways. 

It  is  especially  important  that  parents  do  not  reproach  the 
adolescent  and  make  him  feel  guilty  over  what  may  be  a 
highly  significant  period  of  growing  up.  Indeed,  if  they  will 
stop  to  think,  this  young  person,  who  while  at  home  has  a 
variety  of  engagements  outside  the  family  circle,  is  becoming 
a  young  adult,  establishing  himself  on  a  new  basis  with  the 
family.  If  parents  feel  unhappy  and  sometimes  actually  dis- 
turbed by  this,  they  should  remember  that  it  may  be  equally 
difficult  for  the  adolescent  to  come  home  and  find  that  he  no 
longer  can  fit  into  his  old  childhood  role. 

Sometimes  the  visit  home  by  an  adolescent  creates  family 
conflicts  because  the  younger  brothers  and  sisters  find  it 
difficult  to  accept  this  somewhat  strange  and  aloof  individual 
who  no  longer  enters  into  the  old  familiar  patterns  of 
brother-and-sister  relationships.  Nothing  can  be  more  infuri- 
ating to  an  adolescent  than  the  gibes  and  teasing  of  younger 
children,  especially  since  they  can  so  often  undermine  if  not 
completely  deflate  the  painful  efforts  to  be  more  grown-up  and 
to  wear  a  new  dignity.  This  reaction  of  the  younger  children 
to  the  adolescent  is  an  understandable  one,  because  they  feel 
left  out  and  cannot  understand  why  suddenly  an  older 
brother  or  sister  should  be  so  distant  and  unwilling  to  carry 
on  the  old  relationships.  In  these  situations  parents  can 
sometimes  be  very  helpful  by  reassuring  the  younger  children 
and  helping  them  to  recognize  that  the  older  brother  or  sister 
has  new  and  different  interests  and  must  be  accepted  as  grow- 
ing up.  Sometimes,  without  realizing  it,  the  parents  may 
actually  provoke  these  conflicts  by  the  way  they  themselves 
act  and  speak  toward  the  adolescent.  Therefore  it  is  of 
considerable  importance  for  parents  to  be  somewhat  aware 
of  their  own  attitudes  and  to  make  every  effort  to  protect 
the  older  child  from  unnecessary  teasing  and  irritation,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  reassure  the  younger  children. 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  EDUCATION  DO 
ADOLESCENTS  NEED? 

This  question  has  become  one  of  the  "hot  issues"  of  our  time. 
Professional  educators,  teachers,  scholars,  scientists  are 
arrayed  in  many  camps,  with  citizens,  religious  organizations, 
and  parent  groups  criticizing  and  defending,  protesting  and 
urging.  These  controversies  are  not  solely  concerned  with 
school  programs  and  professional  problems  of  education. 
They  have  become  the  focus  for  strong,  and  consequently 
conflicting  convictions,  about  social,  economic,  political,  and 
religious  questions.  While  the  disputes  seem  to  be  over  what 
should  be  taught  and  how  to  run  our  schools,  frequently 
these  are  but  occasions  on  which  people  express  their  own 
personal  hopes  and  fears,  their  loyalties  and  their  expecta- 
tions. 

This  is  almost  unavoidable,  because  we  are  not  educating 
our  children  for  life  in  a  vacuum.  They  are  growing  up  to  live 
in  our  society,  and  today  we  are  uncertain  about  what  is 
happening  in  our  society.  What  we  personally  cherish  we 
want  to  see  maintained  and  carried  on.  There  is  no  question 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  great  majority  of  people  engaged  in 
these  arguments,  although  there  are  some  who  for  their  own 
profit  are  stirring  up  controversy  and  impugning  the  good 
faith  of  educators,  members  of  school  boards,  and  so  forth. 
When  thoughtful  observers  of  our  educational  programs  say 
that  our  children  are  being  educated  for  a  way  of  life  that  no 
longer  exists,  they  are  not  speaking  as  irresponsible  radicals 
advocating  any  specific  kind  of  social  change.  They  mean 
that  we  adults  ourselves  are  involved  in  the  immense  task  of 
developing  a  new  way  of  life:  science  and  technology  are 
compelling  us  more  and  more  to  alter  our  customary  patterns 
of  thinking,  acting,  and  relating  ourselves  to  others.  They 
then  point  to  the  lags  in  education,  wherein  we  focus  chiefly 
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on  the  past  and  teach  what  is  often  out  of  date  by  methods 
which  are  no  longer  valid  or  effective.  In  consequence,  many 
of  our  boys  and  girls  grow  up  to  face  a  new  and  strange 
world  created  by  our  bold  experimentation  in  science,  indus- 
try, and  organization.  Children's  education  may  not  have 
prepared  them  for  living  in  this  world;  indeed  they  may 
have  been  drilled  in  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  that  will 
handicap  them  individually  and  make  them  collectively  an 
obstacle  to  growth  in  our  society. 

We  parents  should  try  to  grasp  the  basic  questions  that 
are  so  often  ignored  or  distorted  when  these  educational  dis- 
putes rage.  Naturally  every  critic  or  proponent  in  education 
asserts  that  he  is  concerned  with  the  fundamentals,  and  he 
states  them  with  the  conviction  that  he,  and  he  alone,  knows 
what  is  important.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  different  argu- 
ments one  cannot  but  wonder  what  is  truly  significant,  es- 
pecially when  we  keep  in  the  center  of  our  thinking  the  chil- 
dren for  whom  the  various  prescriptions  are  intended.  We 
shall  not  try  to  evaluate  these  disputed  issues,  but  rather 
attempt  to  state  what  seems  to  be  relevant  for  the  adolescent's 
development  and  maturation. 

We  must  recognize  clearly  that  a  healthy,  strong  nation 
means  healthy,  strong  personalities  capable  of  bearing  the 
burdens  of  freedom,  able  to  handle  the  responsibilities  and 
privileges  of  adult  living  in  an  expanding  social  order.  This 
statement,  if  taken  seriously,  means  that  we  cannot  use  young 
people  as  instruments  for  various  purposes,  however  lofty 
and  urgent  these  purposes  may  seem  to  various  groups.  In 
some  educational  discussions  we  hear  passionate  pleas  for 
programs  designed  to  make  everyone  think,  act,  and  feel 
alike.  Or  we  hear  vehement  denunciations  of  educational 
programs  concerned  with  all  the  different  boys  and  girls  of 
the  nation  instead  of  concentrated  upon  training  an  elite 
group  of  scholars  and  scientists.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if 
there  were  at  least  one  common  belief  among  these  contend- 
ing educators:  education  should  make  everyone  into  someone 
like  me!  This  applies  to  many  nonprofessionals  who,  as  lead- 
ing citizens  in  business  and  politics,  regard  education  as  a 
way  of  maintaining  the  world  as  they  like  to  see  it  and  deal 
with  it. 

Public  education  developed  in  the  United  States  largely 
because  families  could  no  longer  provide  training  adequate 
for  children  who  would  be  living  in  a  different  world  from 
their  parents.  This  expectation  that  we  shall  always  be  chang- 
ing, that  things  will  be  different  and,  we  hope,  better  for  the 
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next  generation,  is  almost  basic  to  the  American  way  of 
life.  Also,  we  parents  do  our  utmost  to  make  it  possible  for 
our  children  to  go  further  in  formal  education  than  we  did, 
even  sometimes  pushing  a  child  into  college  when  he  doesn't 
want  to  go.  As  a  nation  we  spend  on  formal  education  an 
ever  increasing  share  of  our  national  income,  and  we  must 
now  greatly  enlarge  these  expenditures  if  we  are  to  provide 
for  the  growing  numbers  of  children  coming  to  our  schools. 

The  current  situation  in  high  schools,  where  the  contro- 
versies are  most  acute,  shows  how  the  different  conceptions 
of  education  give  rise  to  very  different  programs.  Parents 
of  adolescents  should  be  aware  of  the  issues  involved  and 
able  to  recognize  when  criticisms  and  proposals  are  genuinely 
concerned  with  children  and  youth  and  when  they  are  being 
pushed  for  other  purposes.  This  means  keeping  focused  upon 
what  will  help  adolescents,  viewed  not  as  a  large  number  of 
robots  to  be  regimented,  of  empty  minds  to  be  filled  with  the 
fruits  of  scholarship.  Adolescents  are  living  personalities, 
each  different,  but  facing  much  the  same  life  tasks,  per- 
plexed by  the  same  issues  and  demands.  They  are  eager  to 
live  in  the  grown-up  world  and  learn  the  varied  patterns 
and  practices  of  adult  living. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  impact  upon  the  education  of 
youth  is  the  steady  stream  of  experiences  outside  the  schools. 
Not  only  is  the  growing  boy  or  girl  today,  beginning  at  an 
early  age,  exposed  to  the  teachings  of  home,  school,  church, 
and  his  immediate  neighbors;  he  now  hears  and  sees  radio, 
television,  comics,  movies,  tabloids,  picture  magazines, 
science  fiction,  and  the  variety  of  magazines  which  give  the 
latest  news  of  Hollywood,  sports,  and  different  technologies. 
Never  before  have  adolescents  been  subjected  to  such  a  bar- 
rage of  entertainment,  propaganda,  instruction,  advertising, 
plus  an  extraordinary  amount  of  sound  and  useful  informa- 
tion. The  teen-ager  is  also  involved  in  out-of -school  activities 
offered  by  the  many  youth  agencies,  religious  organizations, 
camps,  and  community  centers.  In  addition  to  these,  he  has 
a  wide  choice  of  activitites,  social  and  special-interest  clubs, 
associated  with  his  school  but  not  ordinarily  considered  an 
official  part  of  his  school  program.  In  some  communities 
there  is  an  active,  sometimes  competitive,  solicitation  of 
boys  and  girls  by  different  organizations. 

One  important  aspect  of  this  is  that  most  young  people 
today  are  living  a  life  of  intense  activity,  participating  vicari- 
ously, through  movies,  radio,  TV  and  printed  matter,  in  all 
our  adult  activities — romance,  conflicts,  tragedies,  and  not  a 
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little  sex  stimulation.  To  discuss  their  formal  education  with- 
out taking  into  account  these  unofficial  educational  influences 
is  academic  and  unreal.  A  lot  of  these  communications  are 
aimed  at  youth  by  noneducators,  many  of  them  socially 
irresponsible,  intent  only  upon  selling  their  products.  But 
obviously  our  children  are  exposed  to  and  learning  something 
from  them;  what  they  are  learning  we  are  not  quite  sure, 
although  we  are  told  that  radio,  TV,  comics,  and  so  on  are 
responsible  for  our  adolescents'  misbehavior,  for  delin- 
quency, crime,  drug  addiction,  sexual  misconduct. 

Without  entering  into  this  controversy,  let  us  acknowledge 
that  our  children,  and  especially  our  teen-agers,  are  exposed 
to  a  wide  range  of  experience,  good  and  bad,  and  most  of  it 
is  unrelated  to  and  usually  ignored  by  schools.  So  the  teen- 
ager is  learning,  often  most  vividly,  from  a  variety  of  un- 
related experiences.  Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  ways  he  is  learn- 
ing about  the  world  and  himself. 

First  there  is  the  home  and  family,  as  we  have  shown,  pro- 
viding the  first  and  the  most  immediate  experiences,  shaping 
much  of  the  child's  and  the  adolescent's  personality  develop- 
ment. Then  there  is  the  church  with  its  teachings,  its  claim 
upon  the  teen-ager's  loyalty  and  acceptance  of  its  message. 
Then  there  is  the  school  as  an  agency  for  formal  teaching 
and  supervision  in  a  growing  number  of  areas — art,  dance, 
drama,  athletics,  shop  work,  vocational  training,  and  so  on. 
The  school  is  also  a  social  center  around  which  revolves 
the  teen-age  peer  group,  often  split  into  a  number  of  cliques, 
clubs,  fraternities,  and  sororities.  Then  there  are  the  national 
youth  agencies  with  their  programs,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts, 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  the  YMs  and  YWs,  etc.,  plus  all  the  local 
organizations,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  social  centers,  youth  can- 
teens. Then  there  is  frequently  a  variety  of  well-knit  youth 
groups  which  meet  and  carry  on  their  activities  outside  of 
any  official  or  adult  supervision.  Finally  we  have  the  whole 
array  of  mass-media  impacts  described  earlier,  coming  from 
publishers,  broadcasters,  advertisers. 

No  one  examining  this  situation  can  deny  that  the  ado- 
lescent today  is  living  in  a  number  of  separate  worlds,  each 
expecting,  demanding,  or  provoking  different  and  usually  con- 
flicting behavior,  different  ways  of  thinking,  of  feeling,  of  re- 
lating himself  to  others.  He  must,  alone  or  in  his  small  group, 
try  to  make  some  sense  of  it  all.  We  forget  that  the  adolescent 
is  being  approached  by  a  large  number  and  variety  of 
adult  advisers  and  agents  of  different  organizations,  each  of- 
fering a  different  appeal  and  seemingly  competing  with  others 
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for  attention  and  acceptance.  We  must  admit  that  the  ado- 
lescent may  be  puzzled  and  confused  by  these  adults  who 
are  so  concerned  with  their  message  but  seem  to  have  no  in- 
terest in  what  he  wants  to  know  and  hopes  to  do.  As  one  teen- 
ager has  said,  "Everyone  talks  to  me,  but  no  one  listens 
to  me." 

When  we  remember  the  immense  effort  in  time  and  money, 
the  personal  devotion  of  adults  in  providing  youth  programs 
and  guidance,  it  may  seem  unfair  and  ungracious  to  appear 
to  criticize  them.  But  if  we  are  to  focus  on  the  needs  of 
young  people  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  multiplicity 
of  programs  and  conflicting  experiences  to  which  they  are 
exposed  is  an  acute  problem.  Adolescents  badly  need  help  in 
coping  with  this  incessant  barrage.  If  we  are  to  avoid  censor- 
ship of  mass  communications  we  should  provide  in  our 
schools  specific  programs  which  will  develop  in  our  children 
a  critical  awareness  of  what  these  many  conflicting  impacts 
mean  and  some  resistance  to  their  impacts.  It  is  important  for 
social  order  that  students  be  able  to  evaluate  the  things  they 
experience  in  radio,  TV,  newspapers,  comics,  journals  and  ad- 
vertising, as  they  are  taught  to  evaluate  the  literature  of  the 
past. 

Many  parents  may  also  be  baffled  by  the  sheer  number  and 
variety  of  these  programs,  organized  and  unorganized,  espe- 
cially when  they  feel  that  out-of-home  experiences  and  the 
many  youth  agencies  are  actively  competing  with  the  home 
for  the  child's  time  and  energies.  Parents  are  perplexed  by 
the  many  campaigns  for  funds  in  their  community  as  each 
agency  puts  on  a  drive  for  increased  funds,  new  buildings, 
enlarged  facilities,  and,  at  the  same  time,  conducts  a  vigorous 
promotion  for  more  members.  There  are  few  communities 
today,  large  or  small,  where  parents  and  citizens  have  found  a 
way  of  providing  for  their  youth  without  this  multiplicity  of 
program  and  rivalry. 

If  the  young  people  are  confused  and  feel  beset  by  these 
various  efforts  to  enlist  their  interest,  they  are  also  often  per- 
plexed and  disturbed  by  the  discrepancies  in  our  traditions 
which  we  adults  have  learned  to  accept  or  tolerate,  to  live 
with  for  a  variety  of  "good"  reasons.  As  we  have  said 
earlier,  young  people  are  much  more  serious-minded,  much 
more  concerned  with  finding  some  basis  or  reason  for  what 
they  believe  and  do  than  are  adults.  When  they  begin  to 
wonder,  to  seek  some  clarification,  they  discover  that  in  our 
traditions  are  all  manner  of  irreconcilable  conflicts,  of  con- 
tradictions that  may  deeply  worry  them.  Our  children  take 
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seriously  the  teaching  and  preaching  they  have  received  from 
adults,  the  stories  of  idealistic  heroes,  of  right  triumphing 
over  wrong,  of  people  devoted  to  the  highest  aims.  Having 
inculcated  such  ideas  and  aspirations  in  our  children,  we 
are  upset  and  sometimes  angry  when  they  cite  them  as  sup- 
port for  their  criticisms  of  the  world,  as  sanctions  for  their 
burning  desire  to  reform  it. 

A  boy  or  girl  may  learn  in  a  variety  of  ways  from  early 
years  that  sex  is  a  tabooed  subject,  that  anything  connected 
with  sex  is  not  nice,  often  considered  nasty  or  wicked,  that 
genitals  and  reproductive  processes  are  sources  of  embarrass- 
ment, even  of  shame  or  disgust.  Few  children,  even  in  "en- 
lightened" families  which  have  rejected  such  teachings, 
wholly  escape  this  traditional  attitude  that  sex  is  naughty. 
As  they  grow  up,  they  see  on  every  side  advertisements  of 
sexually  provocative  images,  urging  girls  and  women  and  even 
men  to  appear  as  sexually  attractive  and  glamorous  as  pos- 
sible; they  hear  of  the  sexual  misbehavior  of  people,  read 
the  scandal  in  the  newspapers,  view  the  TV  and  movie 
dramas  about  sex.  Then,  as  they  become  a  little  older,  they 
read  in  our  great  novels,  poetry,  drama,  and,  of  course,  cur- 
rent fiction,  about  love  between  a  man  and  woman  who  seek 
and  find  the  greatest  happiness  in  marriage,  now  clearly 
recognized  by  the  teen-ager  as  involving  sex  relations.  How  do 
they  reconcile  these  two  discrepant  views,  especially  those 
young  people  whose  early  life  was  filled  with  dire  warn- 
ings about  the  evil  of  sex?  Where  does  the  adolescent  find 
help  in  clarifying  his  confusions  and  developing  a  more 
wholesome  orientation  to  marriage?  We  adults  are  frequently 
torn  with  these  conflicts,  and  our  attempts  to  teach  adoles- 
cents do  not  seem  to  be  very  effective,  probably  because  we 
are  more  concerned  with  our  own  personal  beliefs  and  feel- 
ings than  with  their  need  to  be  encouraged  to  talk  out  their 
confusions. 

A  review  of  our  traditions  will  show  many  similiar  con- 
flicts which  previous  generations  have  been  able  to  live  with 
and  to  reconcile  without  too  much  anxiety.  But  today  our 
young  people  seem  less  willing  or  able  to  accept  statements 
that  these  are  perplexities  we  cannot  hope  to  solve  but 
must  live  with.  In  times  past  young  people  and  adults  lived 
in  a  community  that  shared  much  the  same  beliefs  and  ex- 
pectations, cherished  much  the  same  goals  and  aspirations. 
In  such  a  like-minded  community  it  was  not  too  difficult  to 
accept  what  others  said  and  believed,  especially  since  one 
rarely  heard  any  dissents;  people  with  different  beliefs  did 
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not  ordinarily  associate  together.  But  now  our  young  people 
are  growing  up  in  communities  that  are  highly  diversified, 
going  to  school  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  people  with 
many  different  traditions,  including  different  ideas  of  what  is 
masculine  or  feminine,  of  the  meaning  of  sex  and  love  and 
family  life.  Likewise,  young  people,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  are  inclined  to  believe  that  many  ideas  of  the  past 
are  largely  verbalism  without  much  meaning  or  relation  to 
life.  "Yes,"  they  say,  "we  are  told  to  love  our  neighbors,  to  be 
kind  and  generous  to  others,  but  we  see  people  trying  to  beat 
others,  to  get  theirs,  to  drive  the  hardest  bargains,  use  any 
means  to  be  successful."  Of  course  this  criticism  is  not  new; 
we  have  never  lived  up  to  our  ideals.  But  young  people  are 
wondering  whether  we  believe  in  them  at  all.  Their  doubt  is 
understandable  when  we  see  what  they  are  exposed  to  on 
all  sides. 

Our  adolescents,  we  must  never  forget,  are  looking  at  us 
parents,  teachers,  adults  in  general,  with  critical  eyes — more 
critical  than  ever  before.  They  are  genuinely  altruistic  and 
concerned  about  the  state  of  the  world,  but  they  find  it  hard 
to  tolerate  what  they  observe  going  on  around  them.  Many 
take  refuge  in  cynicism,  which  is  usually  the  expression  of 
frustrated  idealism,  a  cover  for  disappointment  and  often  for 
loss  of  hope. 

Here  we  must  again  state  that  the  churches,  the  youth 
agencies,  the  schools  in  many  areas  are  not  unaware  of  or  si- 
lent on  these  issues.  What  is  to  be  emphasized  is  that  young 
people,  hearing  so  many  separate  and  uncoordinated  teach- 
ings, are  apparently  not  finding  what  they  need  and  are 
earnestly  seeking  as  orientation  to  adult  life.  Assuming,  as  we 
do,  that  most  adolescents  are  good  in  the  sense  of  having  as- 
pirations and  genuinely  wanting  to  learn  to  live  as  responsible 
adults  (this  does  not  deny  the  many  delinquents,  the  neu- 
rotics, the  anti-social) ,  then  we  should  ask  what  kind  of  edu- 
cational program  can  be  provided  to  help  these  potentially 
good  citizens  to  mature,  to  resolve  their  perplexities  and 
learn  to  be  self-disciplined  personalities.  What  can  parents, 
as  parents  and  as  citizens,  legitimately  expect  the  schools  to 
do  in  this  current  situation?  Will  the  parents  who  expect  the 
schools  to  do  more  be  ready  to  join  with  other  parents  to 
help  the  schools  provide  such  programs?  Despite  the  at- 
tacks and  often  legitimate  criticisms  of  the  schools,  we  must 
remember  that  school  people — administrators,  supervisors, 
teachers — are  usually  able  and  eager  to  provide  much  better 
education  for  our  children  than  we  will  let  them  provide.  We 
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not  only  shrink  from  paying  the  necessary  costs  but  tolerate 
or  even  support  various  agencies  and  organizations  that,  for 
reasons  they  consider  valid,  block  necessary  improvements  in 
the  schools.  To  say  that  the  schools  are  often  a  political  foot- 
ball, an  arena  for  religious  rivalries,  a  target  for  business  in- 
terests that  resist  paying  taxes,  a  focus  for  racial  and  inter- 
cultural  conflicts,  as  well  as  the  occasion  for  disputes  among 
educators,  is  to  recognize  what  is  being  said  in  almost  every 
community  today.  But  it  is  fair  to  ask:  would  the  schools  be 
so  misused  if  parents  were  genuinely  concerned  with  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  especially  their  adolescents,  and  as 
parent-citizens  demanded — they  can  and  should — schools 
that  would  deal  more  effectively  with  the  needs  of  our  troubled 
young  people?  Where  citizens  have  committed  themselves  to 
the  schools  and  served  notice  upon  these  warring  factions  to 
let  the  schools  alone,  they  have  gained  good  schools. 

So  long  as  we  assume  that  the  deviant  adolescents,  the  de- 
linquents of  various  kinds,  the  vandals  who  destroy  school 
equipment,  the  drug  addicts,  the  sexual  offenders,  the  gang- 
sters, the  auto  thieves,  the  many  other .  examples  of  human 
wastage  and  defeat,  are  exceptional  cases  that  can  be  blamed 
on  the  homes  and  families  or  denounced  as  irreligious  and 
anti-social,  we  shall  worry  along,  with  spurts  of  indignation 
and  civil  zeal.  But  when — and  we  hope  it  may  not  be  very 
long — we  begin  to  realize  that  our  children  are  being  demor- 
alized by  the  situation,  then  we  shall  have  to  recognize  the 
present  lack  of  any  coherent,  integrated  plan  of  education 
for  our  adolescents.  Before  we  can  act  intelligently  we  must 
be  better  informed  about  our  schools  and  try  to  decide  what 
we  want  them  to  do  and  how  we  can  help  them  to  do  it.  A 
central  question  is  how  we  will  regard  the  schools  for  teen- 
agers in  the  midst  of  all  the  other  agencies  and  programs. 
Can  we  see  the  schools  as  the  publicly  supported  and  socially 
sanctioned  agency  for  youth,  as  the  integrating  core  through 
which  will  function  all  the  resources  of  new  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  various  professions  which  can  con- 
serve and  develop  our  precious  human  resources  of  youth? 

To  clarify  our  thinking  about  the  school  and  what  it  can 
and  should  provide,  we  should  be  aware  of  how  high  schools 
have  been  changing  and  what  they  are  trying  to  do  today.  An 
understanding  of  high-school  programs  is  essential  to  any  par- 
ent who  is  concerned  about  his  boy  and  girl,  since  so  much  of 
their  living  centers  in  the  school  and  is  carried  on  with  their 
age  groups,  usually  their  schoolmates.  Obviously  there  are 
millions  of  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  go  to  high  school  or 
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drop  out  early — sometimes,  according  to  various  studies,  be- 
cause the  high-school  program  is  not  responsive  to  their  needs 
or  suitable  to  their  capacities.  Here  we  are  concerned  with 
those  who  do  go  to  high  school  and  what  their  parents  should 
realize  about  school  programs  and  school  living. 


More  Children  and  New  Problems 

Education  in  our  country  has  been  going  through  an  ex- 
traordinary variety  of  change  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
In  what  is  known  as  secondary  education — secondary  in  the 
sense  of  coming  after  primary  education  in  the  elementary 
school — we  can  see  how  astonishing  these  changes  have  been 
over  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years.  A  brief  look  at  the  figures 
shows  the  extent  of  such  changes  and  indicates  some  of  the 
difficulties  we  face  in  public  education.  In  1900  only  eleven 
of  every  hundred  boys  and  girls  attended  high  school;  in  re- 
cent years  more  than  75  per  cent  of  youngsters  of  high-school 
age  attended.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  then,  the  high 
schools  had  a  limited  enrollment  of  children — mostly  boys — 
who  attended  such  schools  as  a  necessary  step  toward  col- 
lege and  the  several  professional  schools.  Those  who  went  to 
high  school  were  a  small,  select  group,  attending  primarily 
for  the  college  preparatory  courses  of  study,  and  the  high 
school  offered  only  a  limited  number  of  courses,  designed 
largely,  if  not  exclusively,  for  this  purpose.  But  today  as  many 
girls  as  boys  attend  high  school,  and  in  some  cases  they  out- 
number boys.  In  1953-54  about  26  per  cent  of  the  age 
group  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  were  attending  college,  as 
compared  with  only  4  per  cent  in  1900.  More  boys  and 
girls  are  going  to  college  than  ever  before.  In  the  years  ahead, 
it  is  already  clear,  the  high  schools  will  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  large  number  of  adolescents  who  are  now  crowding  the 
elementary  schools. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  high  school  offered  a  relatively  small 
group  of  studies,  long-recognized  subjects  such  as  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  English,  one  or  more  foreign  languages, 
and  history.  Subjects  that  were  required  for  admission  to  col- 
lege were  considered  to  be  the  basis,  if  not  the  full  meaning, 
of  so-called  liberal  education,  and  were  deemed  adequate 
preparation  for  whatever  professional  work  an  individual 
student  might  pursue. 

To  sum  up,  the  high  schools  of  that  period  were  few  in 
number,  with  a  student  body  that  was  only  a  very  small  frac- 
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tion  of  the  teen-age  children.  They  provided  only  one  kind  of 
educational  program,  and  relatively  few  girls  attended.  We 
must  remember  what  this  situation  was  in  order  to  realize 
what  has  taken  place  within  the  past  two  or  three  decades. 

Today  compulsory-education  laws  require  children  to  at- 
tend school  until  sixteen,  or  even  eighteen  in  some  states; 
child-labor  laws  restrict  their  employment  so  that  more  and 
more  boys  and  girls  are  going  to  high  school.  While  some  high 
schools  still  offer  much  the  same  classical  programs  as  before, 
for  the  most  part  we  can  no  longer  speak  of  the  high  school. 
There  are  many  different  kinds  of  high  schools  today,  offer- 
ing diversified  courses  of  study.  What  is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, many  schools  provide  what  is  now  being  called  "ter- 
minal education,"  that  is,  a  program  which  is  not  preparatory 
to  college  or  further  study,  but  will  provide  the  final  formal 
education  for  most  of  its  students,  with  emphasis  on  voca- 
tional training. 

Therefore,  in  more  and  more  communities  we  find  a  num- 
ber of  high  schools,  each  with  its  own  specific  program — such 
as  a  junior  high  school,  or  specialized  vocational  schools.  In 
many  cases  these  are  fairly  large  institutions  that  provide  for 
thousands  of  pupils  a  number  of  quite  different  programs,  all 
in  the  same  building. 

The  schooling  of  these  many  teen-agers  with  a  wide  range 
of  capacities  and  goals,  coming  from  such  different  families, 
neighborhoods,  socio-economic  backgrounds,  and  traditions, 
has  created  innumerable  controversies  and  conflicts  in  our 
communities.  College  teachers  concerned  primarily  in  train- 
ing students  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  providing  what  is 
known  (but  defined  differently  by  every  writer)  as  a  liberal 
education,  are  dismayed  by  the  rise  of  high  schools  which 
openly  reject  the  old  established  curriculum  to  focus  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects  and  activities  that  seem  an  affront  to  edu- 
cation. These  teachers  are  especially  distressed  by  the  numbers 
of  students  coming  to  college  from  high  schools  today  who 
are  unable  to  write  clearly,  to  spell  correctly,  to  recognize  fa- 
miliar references  to  literature,  or  to  exhibit  the  expected  ac- 
complishments of  a  young  scholar  and  gentleman.  Many  of 
these  complaints  are  valid  in  the  sense  that  they  are  accurate 
statements  about  many  college  students,  especially  those  who 
must  be  admitted  to  college  as  "graduates"  of  high  schools. 
Also,  some  capable  students  with  high  intelligence  can  and  do 
loaf  through  high  school,  never  being  challenged  or  expected 
to  do  high-quality  academic  work  because  they  are  in  a 
school  with  many  who  cannot  do  more  than  get  by  academi- 
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cally.  Foreign  observers  almost  unanimously  speak  of  the  im- 
maturity of  our  high-school  students  and  say  that  they  lag  as 
much  as  two  years  behind  the  English  or  Continental  stu- 
dents (who,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  a  much  smaller  and 
usually  a  highly  selected  group  of  students). 

These  criticisms  often  express  or  imply  a  contempt  for  the 
high  schools  struggling  to  provide  some  kind  of  program  for 
the  adolescents  who  are  not  going  to  college,  could  never  get 
into  college,  and  do  not  want  to  go  there.  Despite  the  flowery 
language  about  liberal  education  and  the  disdain  for  voca- 
tional education,  much  of  our  •ollege  program  is  essentially 
a  vocational  one  in  the  sense  that  it  prepares  students  for 
careers  as  scholars,  as  scientists,  as  professional  practitioners. 
The  graduate  schools  which  a  limited  number  of  college  stu- 
dents enter  are  characterized  by  some  competent  observ- 
ers as  "Ph.  D.  factories"  where  students  are  prepared  to 
teach  in  colleges,  in  universities,  and,  increasingly,  in  high 
schools.  All  this  is  relevant  to  an  understanding  of  secondary 
education  today  because  the  various  statements  about  high 
schools  are  rarely  made  without  some  strong  belief  or  preju- 
dice which  is  not  always  declared  and  hence  may  mislead 
parents  and  citizens  generally.  Instead  of  rejecting  what  is 
being  done  in  high  schools,  we  should  try  to  understand  what 
they  are  trying  to  do — with  emphasis  on  the  trying,  because 
few  are  able  to  do  what  they  say  they  are  doing  or  would 
like  to  do.  Educators  are  often  prisoners  of  their  own  profes- 
sional practices,  schedules,  programs,  status  and  rank  ar- 
rangements. And  they  are  confronted  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  students,  which  makes  change  difficult  be- 
cause it  is  hard  to  keep  the  schools  running  and  have  any  time 
left  over  to  plan  and  introduce  new  programs. 

Young  people  who  are  too  young  and  unskilled  for  paid 
jobs  are  compelled  to  attend  school,  and  they  must  try  to 
find  their  satisfactions  from  social  living  in  schools.  They 
are  often  lost  in  the  crowd  and  have  no  feeling  of  belong- 
ing or  of  being  recognized  as  individuals.  They  are  mixed  up 
about  themselves,  personally  and  sexually,  uncertain  over 
their  usefulness  in  work  situations.  These  student  needs  can- 
not be  met  by  schools  which  measure  by  a  single  scale  of 
achievement  and  subject  young  people  to  unnecessary  failure. 
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THE  ENLARGING  HIGH-SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS 


Let  us  look  at  the  different  kinds  of  secondary  schools  now 
to  be  found  in  the  United  States  and  see  what  they  are  at- 
tempting to  do  today. 

We  must  first  recognize  a  confusion  that  frequently  arises 
because  of  the  very  different  educational  programs  that  are 
carried  on  in  different  cities  and  occasionally  in  the  same 
community.  First,  there  is  the  familiar  program  of  eight 
years  of  elementary  school  followed  by  four  years  of  high 
school;  second,  there  is  another  plan  under  which  the  elemen- 
tary school  is  limited  to  six  years,  followed  by  a  three-year 
junior  high  school,  and  a  three-year  senior  high  school;  or 
another  program  may  offer  six  years  of  elementary  school, 
two  years  of  junior  high,  and  four  years  of  senior  high.  These 
all  embrace  a  twelve-year  period,  for  children  from  approxi- 
mately six  years  of  age  to  eighteen. 

As  early  as  19001  the  need  was  recognized  for  some  transi- 
tion in  education  for  boys  and  girls  going  from  elementary 
school  to  high  school.  There  were  several  reasons  given  for 
making  this  change.  First,  many  students  were  inclined  to 
leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade.  A  plan  which 
provided  for  six  years  of  elementary  school  and  six  of  high 
school  might,  therefore,  effect  a  carry-over  to  the  secondary 
school  and  the  retention  of  a  larger  number  of  pupils.  Second, 
the  break  between  elementary  and  high  school  occurred, 
under  the  old  plan,  at  an  age  which  did  not  seem  as  natural 
a  time  of  transition  as  would  be  the  period  when  most 
youngsters  are  closely  approaching  or  have  reached  puberty. 
An  education  designed  for  these  early  adolescents  seemed 
indicated. 

The  junior  high  school  grew  out  of  the  observations  of 

1  William  T.  Gruhn  and  Harl  R.  Douglass,  The  Modern  Junior 
High  School. 
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educators  that  these  boys  and  girls  needed  more  scope  for 
their  increasing  maturity  than  the  elementary  schools  could 
offer  and  yet  were  not  ready  for  the  highly  departmentalized 
high  school. 

High  Schools  Offer  Specialized 
Training 

One  problem  resulting  from  the  enlarged  enrollment  in 
high  schools,  as  you  see  from  looking  at  the  statistics,  is  the 
large  number  of  students  who  are  "drop-outs" — who  leave 
school  before  completing  secondary  education.  The  picture 
of  today's  youth  is  as  follows:  about  80  per  cent  of  youth  of 
high-school  age  are  enrolled  in  high  school,  but  only  about 
50  per  cent,  or  one-half  of  the  youngsters  born  in  one  year, 
graduate.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  "drop-outs"  were  reported  as 
leaving  because  of  financial  or  personal  reasons,  and  70  per 
cent  said  they  could  not  get  along  in  their  subjects.1 

To  understand  the  present  educational  changes,  which  are 
designed  for  the  needs  and  development  of  youth,  we  should 
recognize  that  in  the  high  school  today,  especially  when  the 
boys  and  girls  are  regarded  as  terminal  students,  they  are 
given  not  only  some  of  the  formal  subjects — English,  history, 
and  so  on — but  a  variety  of  subjects  that  are  quite  new  in 
high-school  programs.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  large 
groups:  the  vocational  subjects,  and  the  social,  personal  sub- 
jects. In  addition  a  variety  of  courses  are  given  in  science, 
especially  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

The  provision  of  vocational  training  is  a  recognition  that 
many  of  those  who  now  attend  high  school  are  not  planning 
to  attend  college  or  professional  school,  or  do  not  have 
the  competence  for  such  higher  education.  Accordingly,  the 
high  schools  have  been  increasingly  offering,  in  addition  to 
initial  orientations  to  the  broad  fields  of  human  knowledge, 
more  or  less  specific  training  for  work  in  offices,  usually 
called  commercial  education,  and  in  a  variety  of  trade  and 
technical  fields.  In  specialized  vocational  high  schools,  the 
student  may  be  given  a  number  of  courses  designed  to  orient 
him  in  the  scientific  principles  of  the  vocation,  its  background 
and  development,  and  other  courses  that  give  the  larger 
setting  and  significance  of  the  vocation,  including  its  esthetic 
significance. 

*Good  Schools  Don't  Just  Happen!  A  Guide  to  Action  for 
Life  Adjustment  Education.  Science  Research  Associates,  228 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  Illinois,  1950. 
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In  such  a  large  metropolitan  center  as  New  York  the  fol- 
lowing different  kinds  of  high  schools  are  in  operation  (in 
addition  to  the  usual  academic  program) :  1 


Automotive: 

Homemaking; 

Technical: 

Commercial: 


Fashion  and 
Needle  Trades 

Food  Trades: 


Music  and  Arts: 

Machine  and 
Metal  Trades: 


Aviation: 

Maritime: 
Printing: 


Textile: 
Science: 
Industrial  Arts: 


Fine  and 
Household  Arts 


A  specialized  high  school  designed  to  de- 
velop skilled  workers  in  the  automotive 
field. 

A  specialized  high  school  designed  to  train 
girls  and  women  in  nursing  and  home- 
making. 

A  polytechnic  high  school  which  prepares 
competent  students  who  have  scientific  and 
technical  interests  for  direct  entrance  into 
industry  as  technicians  or  for  admission  to 
engineering  colleges. 

A  specialized  high  school  designed  to  train 
students  for  entrance  into  the  commercial 
occupations. 

A  specialized  high  school  which  seeks  to 
prepare  young  people  for  entrance  into  the 
needle  trades. 

A  vocational  high  school  designed  to  train 
young  people  in  the  basic  skills  and  tools 
of  the  food  industry. 

A  specialized  secondary  school  for  children 
who  are  talented  in  music  and  art. 
A  specialized  high  school  that  offers  train- 
ing  and  experience  in  the   machine   and 
metal  trades. 

A  specialized  high  school  devoted  to  the 
training  of  aviation  mechanics. 
New  York  City's  maritime  high  school. 
A  specialized  school  that  provides  exten- 
sion courses  for  journeymen  and  appren- 
tices, and  all-day  pre-employment  courses 
for  youths  intending  to  enter  the  trade. 
A  specialized,  monotechnical  high  school 
that  offers  a  wide  range  of  courses  in  the 
textile  world. 

A  school  for  young  people  with  superior 
academic  competence  who  seek  enriched 
opportunities  in  mathematics  and  science. 
A  specialized  high  school  designed  to  pre- 
pare talented  young  men  and  women  for 
entrance  into  art  occupations. 
A  specialized  high  school  in  which  girls 
receive  special  training  in  the  fine  and 
household  arts. 


1  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Specialized  High 
Schools  in  New  York  City. 
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It  is  also  interesting  to  note  here  that,  because  of  the 
growing  need  for  trained  personnel,  business  and  industrial 
organizations  have  been  increasingly  active  in  helping  to  es- 
tablish and  carry  on  these  schools  of  specialized  training; 
some  of  the  labor  organizations  have  likewise  helped  to  set 
up  these  programs.  In  general  these  specialized  high  schools 
are  to  be  found  in  communities  where  industries  need  per- 
sonnel with  this  training,  and  consequently  these  technical 
high  schools  differ  from  community  to  community. 

In  this  development  of  specialized  secondary  school  train- 
ing we  are  seeing  the  emergence,  in  a  new  form,  of  an  old 
pattern  that  was  followed  for  many  generations,  namely,  the 
apprentice  system.  In  the  old  days,  before  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  young  boys  were  apprenticed  to  master  crafts- 
men and  learned  the  skills  and  techniques  of  the  trade  by 
actually  working  in  the  shop. 

The  rise  of  the  factory  system,  and  of  relatively  simple 
machinery,  made  this  prolonged  apprenticeship  no  longer 
necessary  or  desirable;  but  today,  as  industry  becomes  more 
and  more  complicated  and  dependent  upon  workers  who  have 
some  understanding  of  the  basic  processes  involved  in  the 
necessary  operations,  we  are  seeing  the  development  of  a 
modern  equivalent  of  the  old  apprenticeship  system  in  these 
technical  high  schools,  some  of  which  send  their  students 
into  factories  for  experience. 

At  the  same  time  there  seems  to  be — although  here  no  one 
can  speak  with  too  much  certainty — a  significant  shift  in  the 
outlook  and  aspirations  of  youth.  Apparently  adolescents 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  pursuit  of  success  through  the 
long-recognized  professions  or  in  business  or  commercial 
activities  may  not  offer  as  much  in  the  way  of  security,  status, 
or  possibilities  for  a  well-rounded  life  as  those  careers  once 
provided.  Accordingly,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  interest 
on  the  part  of  youth  in  gaining  the  necessary  understanding 
and  skills  for  industrial  technical  jobs,  where  they  can  earn 
a  living  and  make  a  place  for  themselves  in  our  technically 
oriented  society. 

There  is  a  concrete  human  problem  that  may  arise  in  any 
family  today  where  an  adolescent,  usually  a  boy,  may  pro- 
voke considerable  family  conflict  and  greatly  disturb  his 
parents  by  announcing  that  he  wants  to  prepare  for  work  in 
one  of  these  technical  areas  rather  than  enter  a  business 
career  or  go  to  college.  As  we  must  point  out  again  and 
again,  boys  and  girls  of  today  are  increasingly  making 
choices,  and  are  expected  to  make  choices,   expressive  of 
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their  own  personal  hopes  and  aspirations.  It  is  therefore  very 
important  for  parents  to  be  clear  as  to  what  they  are  doing 
when  they  oppose  these  self-selected  programs  and  try  to 
guide  or  direct  or  compel  their  children  to  follow  a  plan  that 
may  seem  highly  desirable  to  the  parent,  but  not  to  the  boy 
or  girl. 

As  parents,  we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  recognize  how 
often  we  try  to  live  our  lives  in  and  through  our  children,  to 
satisfy  our  frustrated  hopes  and  ambitions  by  using  our  chil- 
dren as  instruments  for  what  we  once  longed  for  and  still 
believe  to  be  important.  The  authorities  in  our  high  schools 
and  colleges,  especially  those  concerned  with  the  guidance 
of  youth,  repeatedly  see  how  parental  desire  and  ambition 
often  create  some  of  the  most  bitter  conflicts  in  children  who 
find  themselves  driven  into  various  educational  programs  and 
jobs  in  which  they  can  find  no  satisfaction,  and  which  they 
often  cannot  do  successfully.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  many 
self -defeats  in  young  people  today. 


CHANGING  CURRICULUM 

The  Junior  High  School 

In  the  junior-high-school  years  adolescents  have  time  to 
look  at  areas  where  they  may  have  problems — in  numbers, 
reading,  writing,  language — and  to  get  special  help  in  remedy- 
ing those  problem  areas.  Dramatics,  art,  science  are  also  im- 
portant for  these  boys  and  girls  as  a  way  of  gaining  self- 
confidence  or  increasing  skills  and  creating  satisfactions 
with  others. 

Many  teachers  (and  parents),  objecting  to  changes  in  high 
schools,  such  as  discussion  groups  among  boys  and  girls  who 
work  with  their  own  ideas,  often  voice  various  arguments 
against  them.  How  can  you,  they  ask,  get  a  seventeen-year-old 
to  use  his  own  ideas  when  he  has  never  before  done  so?  How 
can  you  start  him  thinking  productively  when  he  resents  and 
even  resists  thinking  except  to  answer  questions  on  a  test?  All 
during  his  school  life  he  has  been  doing  "test  thinking," 
that  is,  aiming  at  a  mark  and  using  cut-and-dried  answers 
from  adults.  How  can  you  convince  him  that  he  has  to  work 
with  his  problems  in  every  area  of  living  in  order  to  enjoy 
and  profit  from  living  at  home  and  working  at  a  job? 

A  program  used  with  young  children  in  many  kindergartens 
and  first  grades  is   called  a  reading-readiness  program.   It 
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offers  a  series  of  experiences,  trips,  discussions  with  young 
children,  that  provides  a  common  background  and  stimula- 
tion and  reason  for  their  learning  to  read.  The  junior-high- 
school  program  should  provide  a  thinking-readiness  program 
— that  is,  a  series  of  the  same  sort,  using  art  materials,  trips 
into  the  community,  discussions,  as  a  background  of  experi- 
ences for  the  years  ahead — as  a  thinking  generator!  This 
program  aims  at  giving  boys  and  girls  competence  in  finding 
and  trusting  their  capacity  to  think  and  to  feel  that  their 
thinking  is  important  at  the  time  when  they  are  becoming 
capable  of  formulating  concepts  and  using  abstractions.  From 
there,  they  can  go  on  to  later  adolescence  using  an  approach 
to  work  that  comes  out  of  seeing  problems  as  a  stimulant  to 
thinking  and  acting.  A  youth  can  enjoy  digging  out  material 
that  will  illustrate  what  he  means.  By  that  time  he  can  relate 
a  new  experience  to  others  he  has  had,  and  can  talk  about 
them  as  concrete  evidence  of  why  he  thinks  this  way  or  that. 
He  sees  where  he  needs  to  refine  a  large  generalization  in 
order  to  apply  it  to  a  specific  situation.  This  means  altera- 
tions in  language,  written  or  spoken,  so  as  to  say  what  he 
means  and  to  get  the  idea  across  to  others.  It  also  means 
listening  to  and  thinking  about  other  people's  ideas. 


The  Home-Room  Teacher 

One  problem  that  was  recognized  with  the  development  of 
the  junior  high  school  still  concerns  educators:  the  student's 
transition  from  an  elementary  school  where  he  spent  the 
larger  portion  of  his  day  with  one  teacher — except  for  the 
few  specialists  such  as  music  teacher,  gym  instructor,  science, 
art,  or  shopwork  specialist — to  the  high  school  with  its  many 
departments  and  classes.  There  the  boy  or  girl  goes  from 
one  teacher  to  another,  and  he,  too,  is  "departmentalized" — 
that  is,  he  has  a  number  of  teachers  but  no  one  teacher 
knows  him  well;  each  teacher  evaluates  his  progress  in  one 
particular  subject;  every  teacher,  by  his  or  her  specialized 
training,  is  impelled  to  see  that  "his"  subject — mathematics 
or  English  or  history — is  fully  appreciated  and  adequately 
studied.  So  the  student  is  rated,  exhorted,  berated,  lauded 
for  his  skill  or  lack  of  skill  in  one  area,  with  little  knowledge 
of  what  he  is  doing  in  other  subjects,  or  of  what  subject  he 
dislikes,  or  even  what  started  and  increased  that  distaste. 

If  you  know  twelve-  or  thirteen-year-olds,  you  realize  their 
need  for  a  grown-up  with  whom  to  relate  themselves  and 
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the  amount  of  positive  effort  they  will  extend  if  someone 
shows  an  interest  in  them.  You  can  see  how  self-critical 
they  are  becoming  about  their  own  work,  and  how  quickly 
they  will  drop  or  assume  a  sour-grapes  attitude  toward  what 
they  feel  they  cannot  do.  They  are  in  a  transition  phase; 
previously  they  were  guided  by  and  tried  to  live  up  to  what 
adults  expected.  Now  they  begin  to  be  unsure  of  their 
ability,  needing  more  than  ever  a  friendly  adult  to  recognize 
and  encourage  them.  Consequently,  the  impersonality  of 
many  teachers,  many  classrooms,  of  not  knowing  where  you 
stand  with  any  one  of  them,  can  present  an  extremely  con- 
fusing picture.  The  young  adolescent  still  wants  to  please 
the  adult,  while  at  the  same  time  he  wants  to  cover  up  any- 
thing which  seems  childish  or  immature,  to  conceal  his  feel- 
ings and  inadequacies. 

Therefore  the  home-room  teacher,  who  is  guide  and  friend 
of  the  young  person,  is  important  in  the  new  curriculum. 
This  teacher  helps  tie  together  and  integrate  the  various  ac- 
tivities of  each  youngster,  the  records  and  reports  about  his 
progress;  he  is  aware,  through  reports  and  test  materials, 
through  observation  and  talk  with  the  pupil,  of  what  each 
pupil's  difficulties  are,  socially  and  intellectually.  He  uses 
test  material  to  help  the  student  to  help  himself.  Such  a 
teacher  shows  the  adolescent  how  the  test  is  a  tool — that  is, 
he  helps  him  to  use  it  to  analyze  his  problems  and  discover 
his  capacities.  Too  often  the  adolescent  is  tested  so  that  the 
school  can  report  to  parents,  not  so  that  he  can  discover 
something  about  himself  for  himself.  Parents  need  to  under- 
stand this  so  that  they  can  help  their  adolescents  develop  at- 
titudes about  tests  and  schoolwork  which  will  enable  boys  and 
girls  to  feel  that  schoolwork  is  something  to  be  explored,  that 
you  have  to  look  at  what  you  can  do  and  grapple  with  prob- 
lems before  you  can  solve  them.  This  feeling  of  exploring  is 
important  in  the  early  high-school  days  because  it  gives  young 
people  a  sense  of  getting  their  teeth  into  problems  rather 
than  dodging  them. 

No  young  adolescent  we  know  is  unwilling  to  talk  about 
his  problems,  unless  he  is  jittery  about  making  a  grade  for 
his  parents  or  for  the  adults  in  school.  The  jittery  feeling  is 
generated  by  not  knowing  where  he  is  going  to  make  the 
next  mistake  or  why  he  is  failing.  It  comes  out  of  a  general 
attitude  that  school  results  or  test  measurements  are  telltale 
signs  of  what  one  can  do — or  mostly  of  what  one  cannot  do. 

Adolescents,  to  protect  themselves,  may  then  develop  a 
variety  of  excuses  for  not  working.  In  a  good  school  the 
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home-room  teacher  uses  tests  for  clearing  up  such  confusion 
and  helping  the  learner  to  feel  he  can  control  his  own  work 
production.  In  conferences  the  home-room  teacher  may  help 
parents  to  see  the  youngster's  strengths  and  capacities,  per- 
haps asking  for  some  cooperation  in  a  consistent  attitude 
about  his  difficulties.  This  teacher  is,  in  other  words,  also  a 
guidance  person,  someone  well  trained  and  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  difficulties  of  youngsters,  one  who  can 
work  not  only  with  boys  and  girls  but  also  with  other  teach- 
ers. Such  a  skilled  person  will  (or  should)  know  of  testing 
procedures  of  various  sorts,  and  will  be  particularly  careful 
in  using  different  testing  procedures  for  every  child.  He 
will  be  a  resource  for  the  teaching  staff  and  for  parents, 
will  keep  in  touch  with  the  school  program  and  the  commu- 
nity and  their  relation  to  the  youngster.  This  kind  of  help- 
ful guidance  is  essential  in  schools  today,  as  we  point  out  in  ! 
detail  later. 

The  teacher,  however,  in  his  guidance  capacity,  is  not  a 
specialist  or  a  trained  psychologist.  He  is  not,  and  shouldn't 
be,  an  amateur  psychiatrist.  When  we  speak  of  his  guidance 
we  do  not  mean  a  practice  of  asking  for  the  youngster's  in- 
nermost confidences;  such  a  procedure  might  be  exceed- 
ingly harmful  indeed,  for  the  confidences  might  be  unwit- 
tingly used  in  a  damaging  way  by  someone  who  did  not  re- 
alize their  import  to  the  child  or  to  his  parents.  We  mean, 
rather,  the  guidance  that  comes  from  day-to-day  rapport  with 
a  friendly,  warm  adult  who  is  able  to  talk  with  an  entire 
group  or  a  single  child  about  their  school  problems,  hobbies, 
a  project,  a  job,  who  asks  for  comments  and  suggestions  for 
a  program  or  social  affair,  who  tries  to  help  steer  youngsters 
to  avenues  where  they  will  find  satisfaction  if  they  seem  out 
of    things,    withdrawn,    unpopular,    apathetic. 

In  the  junior-high-school  years  the  home-room  teacher 
should  be  the  resource  for  students  who  want  to  find  study 
materials  for  their  work  or  who  want  to  talk  about  difficul- 
ties they  meet  in  their  various  studies. 

The  home-room  teacher,  therefore,  is  acquainted  with  the 
requirements  of  a  pupil's  courses,  with  what  is  going  on 
in  the  art,  recreation,  lunch,  and  other  rooms  as  well  as  in 
the  science  class.  Over  and  above  taking  the  youngster's  word 
for  what  he  can  do,  he  needs  to  see  him  in  action  so  that  he 
knows  how  the  child  affects  other  boys  and  girls  and  how 
they  affect  him. 

This  idea  of  a  home-room  teacher  arose  out  of  the  needs  of 
junior-high-school  students,  but  in  forward-looking  schools 
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it  is  being  extended  into  the  senior  high  school.  There  is  a 
special  need  for  continued  guidance  in  senior  high  schools, 
and  home-room  teachers  are  often  able  to  spot  the  discon- 
tented student,  the  one  who  does  not  participate  in  extracur- 
ricular hobbies  or  social  activities.  The  home-room  teacher 
can  often  prevent  a  potential  "drop-out"  by  giving  him  as- 
sistance in  finding  a  place  in  the  school. 

This  all  sounds  very  simple — almost  an  obvious  "new" 
idea  in  the  curriculum.  Yet,  as  educators  have  pointed  out, 
the  high  school  with  its  larger  numbers  of  pupils  has  tended 
to  become  mechanical  and  impersonal.  Young  children  have 
many  people  close  to  them  who  understand  their  problems* 
But  we  find  that  with  adolescents  parents  seldom  know  what 
the  school  asks  of  their  boy  or  girl;  teachers  have  little  con- 
tact with  the  home,  and  there  is  almost  no  one  who  is  com- 
pletely aware  of  all  that  the  individual  youngster  must  do  and 
attain  in  his  job — which  is  his  schoolwork  and  school  life. 


Life-Adjustment  Education 

For  a  long  time  high  schools  tried  to  meet  changing  needs 
of  students  by  introducing  more  and  more  separate,  isolated 
subjects  into  their  courses  of  study.  In  1945  a  conference  of 
leaders  in  vocational  education  met  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  recommended  strongly  that  students  of  secondary-school 
age  receive  training  in  life  adjustment.  Sixty  per  cent  of  high- 
school  youngsters,  the  conference  stated,  were  not  receiving 
an  education  which  would  fit  them  either  for  higher  edu- 
cation or  for  vocational  education. 

Out  of  these  meetings  grew  the  planning  and  recommenda- 
tions which  have  served  as  a  flexible  scheme  for  revision  of 
secondary  education.  Direct,  concrete  experiences  in  the 
community  for  each  youngster,  the  fuller  realization  of  his 
individual  capacities,  the  recognition  of  his  need  for  various 
skills,  an  education  which  starts  the  boy  or  girl  thinking  and 
acting  responsibly,  ethically,  with  respect  for  work  and  for 
himself,  are  the  general  aims  and  objectives  of  the  plan. 

The  development  of  new  programs,  such  as  life  adjust- 
ment, developmental  learning,  the  integrated  or  core  cur- 
riculum, has  provoked  some  bitter  attacks  by  educators, 
especially  by  college  teachers  who  believe  that  many  edu- 
cational goals — mastery  of  subject  matter,  skills  and  com- 
mands of  materials — are  sacrificed  to  superficial  and  largely 
non-academic  concerns.  These  critics  complain  that  students 
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from  these  new  programs  are  not  adequately  prepared  for 
college  and  have  never  learned  to  study  as  they  should.  Such 
critics  are  especially  opposed  to  the  concept  of  "life  adjust- 
ment" as  a  legitimate  concern  for  education,  believing  that 
anything  not  included  in  the  long-recognized  subject-matter 
courses  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  schools  but  belongs 
to  the  home,  the  church,  and  other  agencies. 

But  here  it  is  important  not  to  be  misled  by  labels,  espe- 
cially in  education  matters,  since  a  school  may  call  its  pro- 
gram by  a  name — core  curriculum — and  that  program  may 
be  excellent  or  woefully  deficient.  Moreover,  we  must  em- 
phasize again  and  again  that  any  one  high  school  in  a  school 
system  may  be  ahead  of  or  behind  others  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  sometimes  hard  to  define  precisely.  Without  trying  to 
resolve  this  educational  controversy,  we  should  understand 
what  the  core  or  integrated  curriculum  or  its  variations — de- 
velopmental learning — involves,  what  it  attempts  to  do  for 
adolescents. 

Guidance  for  every  youngster  is  stressed:  his  teacher  is  a 
person  who  can  help  him  evaluate  his  work,  help  him  think 
through  problems,  help  him  see  that  reading,  writing,  litera- 
ture, history,  are  related  to  his  living  and  are  the  tools,  not 
the  ends,  of  living.  In  general,  then,  life-adjustment  educa- 
tion is  intended  to  provide  a  program  whereby  teachers  do 
not  consider  high-school  education  as  having  a  start  and  a 
finish  but  as  a  process  of  thinking  and  growing — through 
and  beyond  the  secondary-school  years.  Moreover,  teach- 
ers are  not  to  feel  that  one  year's  program  in  one  grade  has 
"pickled"  or  standardized  their  courses.  New  thinking,  new 
revisions  have  to  come  so  that  there  will  be  change  from 
time  to  time,  with  additions,  replacements,  and  changes 
for  continuing  growth. 

Thus,  in  some  high  schools  there  are  now  courses  entitled 
"Human  Relations"  or  "Mariage  and  Family  Living,"  in  which 
group  reading  and  discussions  use  relevant  materials  from 
various  sources:  textbooks,  pamphlets  (becoming  increasingly 
available  on  these  topics  of  personal  concern),  novels,  short 
stories,  moving  pictures  (including  commercial  pictures  that 
deal  with  human  relations),  observations  of  nursery-school 
and  older  children,  and  other  kinds  of  direct  experience  and 
observations. 

In  many  high  schools  now  the  teachers  of  these  courses 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term  call  together  the  parents  of 
their  students,  carefully  outline  and  explain  the  purpose  of 
the  course,  the  content  and  methods  to  be  used,  and  invite 
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questions.  Sometimes  the  teacher  conducts  a  continuing  par- 
ents' discussion  group  parallel  with  the  course  so  that  the  fam- 
ilies of  these  students  can,  if  they  wish,  follow  the  same 
topics  and  thereby  gain  some  understanding  of  what  their 
sons  and  daughters  are  learning. 

This  method  of  helping  adolescents  can  be  utilized  in  any 
community  where  parents  are  prepared  to  cooperate  with 
the  schools.  Indeed,  many  more  schools  would  be  providing 
similar  courses  if  they  were  not  fearful  of  opposition  and  at- 
tack from  the  public,  especially  parents.  Often  it  happens 
that  a  boy  or  girl  may  speak  at  home  about  what  has  been 
discussed  at  school  and  arouse  the  parents'  anxiety  because 
the  child  has  not  reported  correctly  what  happened  or  what 
was  said  in  school,  or  has  failed  to  explain  the  context  in 
which  that  particular  statement  or  topic  was  discussed.  Par- 
ents then  may  jump  to  the  wholly  unwarranted  conclusion 
that  the  school  is  teaching  sex  immorality  or  undermining 
religious  beliefs.  With  such  unfounded  convictions,  they 
publicly  criticize  and  condemn  the  school  and  arouse  other 
families  to  attack  the  teachers   and  principal. 

These  unfair  attacks  on  the  school  are  less  likely  to  hap- 
pen if  parents  are  in  closer  contact  with  the  school  and  know 
what  the  teacher  is  trying  to  do.  If  an  occasional  parent  is 
unreasonable  and  unfair,  his  or  her  individual  reactions  will 
not  get  very  far  if  other  parents  keep  calm  and  refuse  to  be 
excited. 

It  is  suggested  that  parents  get  together  with  teachers  in 
high  school  and  talk  over  what  can  be  done  not  only  to  give 
students  the  essential  academic  or  vocational  and  other  train- 
ing they  need,  but  to  provide  more  of  these  courses  and  ex- 
periences that  are  focused  upon  the  adolescent's  acute  need 
for  more  awareness,  understanding,  and  especially  clarifica- 
tion of  the  issues,  problems,  choices,  and  decisions  he  must 
individually  make  today  as  he  matures. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  the  less  formal  academic  ac- 
tivities, such  as  the  arts,  dramatics,  dance,  music,  there  are 
many  opportunities  for  adolescents  to  discover  themselves 
and  to  release  their  feelings  in  positive,  constructive  ways. 
Spontaneous  dramatizations,  role-playing,  reading  and  dis- 
cussing short  stories  and  novels  that  present  human  situa- 
tions are  all  being  used  in  school  today.  But  parents  should  be 
more  aware  of  their  value  and  their  effectiveness  so  that  they 
will  not  be  misled  by  the  frequent  attacks  on  the  schools  for 
"fads  and  frills,"  for  neglecting  the  academic  subjects,  for 
so-called  soft  pedagogy. 


The  Emphasis  upon  Problem-Solving 

Along  with  the  home  room  and  home-room  teacher  has 
come  another  development  in  teaching.  Some  schools  call  it 
the  integrated  or  "core"  curriculum.  In  other  schools  it  is 
called  "common  learnings,"  "unified  studies,"  "general  edu- 
cation," "basic  living  unit,"  or  the  "social  living"  course.  The 
same  problems  have  provoked  these  new  programs  that  the 
home-room  program  and  the  home-room  teacher  have 
tried  to  meet:  the  difficulties  of  departmentalized  teaching, 
the  split  of  studies  into  subject-matter  areas  which  are  un- 
related, and  the  need  to  integrate  courses,  books,  rooms 
isolated  from  one  another. 

Education  which  is  going  to  provide  a  boy  or  girl  with  the 
tools  and  the  inclination  for  continued  learning  should  teach 
him  the  best  ways  of  solving  his  problems.  The  aim  of  these 
newer  programs  is,  therefore,  toward  problem-solving  and 
experience  in  life  situations  which  youngsters  meet  as  citi- 
zens, as  community  members,  as  growing  boys  and  girls 
soon  to  become  adults.  Basic  living  in  a  unit  course  means 
using  accumulated  knowledge  as  experience,  too — the  think- 
ing evolved  by  others  to  solve  comparable  problems. 

These  programs  offer  a  unit  in  which  several  subjects 
formerly  taught  separately  are  combined.  For  example, 
where  once  English,  social  studies  (history,  geography,  eco- 
nomics), and  science  were  taught  as  separate  courses,  they 
are  combined  in  one  unit  planned  as  a  broad  area  of  learn- 
ing. (The  combination  may  include  mathematics  rather  than 
science.)  The  over-all  unit  is  usually  concerned  with  health, 
problems  of  government,  sanitation,  family  living,  present- 
day  world  affairs,  vocational  interests  of  boys  and  girls,  art  as 
applied  to  living  at  home  or  to  one's  own  appearance,  skill 
related  to  communication  and  language,  to  a  future  job,  to 
personal  satisfaction,  the  development  of  music  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  so  on. 

For  such  a  unit  of  studies  the  school  allots  a  large  block 
of  time,  the  equivalent  of  two  or  more  class  periods  (a 
class  period  is  now  usually  fifty  minutes),  and  expects  that 
ten  or  more  hours  per  week  will  be  devoted  to  the  unit 
course. 

Parents,  and  especially  many  educators,  assert  that  such 
a  program  becomes  a  diluted  education:  students  never  mas- 
ter any  one  subject  or  learn  thoroughly  what  has  been  consid- 
ered essential  in  secondary  education.  The  advocates  of  the 
program  point  out  that  academic  achievement  often  leaves 
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the  student  wholly  unprepared  to  live  in  our  contemporary 
world,  with  little  or  no  readiness  to  face  the  tasks  of  adult 
living.  Moreover,  the  student  of  separate  courses  rarely  sees 
any  relation  among  the  several  subjects  he  takes. 

These  combinations  of  academic  units  of  study  are  in- 
tended to  help  young  people  realize  the  difficulties  our  mod- 
ern mechanized  world  presents,  the  many  questions  and 
choices  it  raises  for  a  young  man  or  woman,  the  necessity 
for  recognizing  that  each  individual  has  the  right  and  the 
capacities  within  him  to  make  sound  choices  and  to  be  an 
effective  member  of  society. 

The  Library 

The  library  has  always  been  potentially  an  excellent  re- 
source in  schools;  when  students  had  an  assigned  reading 
list,  an  assigned  text,  the  librarian's  job  was  chiefly  to  keep 
those  books  available  and  in  order.  Today  there  is  an  emphasis 
(in  good  schools)  on  the  pupil's  learning  to  use  a  library, 
learning  to  find  books  and  pamphlets  and  magazines  related 
to  a  topic  on  which  he  is  working.  So,  instead  of  being  di- 
rected to  choose  this  book  on  that  shelf,  students  are  taught 
to  command  a  library,  just  as  you  learn  the  command  of 
language.  The  librarian  shows  students  how  to  consult  a  card 
catalog,  the  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature,  the 
Cumulative  Index  of  books,  to  write  to  various  govern- 
mental agencies,  or  even  to  industries,  for  illustrative  mate- 
rials on  various  topics.  He  tells  students  what  museums  have 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  illustrations  or  specialized  materials; 
he  encourages  students  to  be  critical  of  books  and  literature 
(no  one  needs  this  guidance  more  than  the  student  who  has 
a  theme  to  write  and  must  wade  through  masses  of  books 
to  find  what  he  wants) . 

And  so  the  librarian  has  become  a  key  person  who  ac- 
tively participates,  in  some  schools,  in  the  teachers'  meetings, 
and  aids  teachers  in  their  work,  who  really  helps  youngsters 
discover  that  knowledge  lies  in  thinking,  searching,  asking 
questions. 

Creative  Writing 

Learning  to  write  is  almost  as  hard  in  the  high-school  years 
as  was  reading  in  the  first  grade.  Therefore,  along  with  the 
writing  connected  with  projects  and  reports,  many  good 
schools  include  creative  writing  in  the  program — that  is,  writ- 
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ing  poetry  or  stories  which  draw  upon  boys'  and  girls'  imagi- 
nation, thoughts,  dreams.  Here  again  the  teacher  works  pri- 
marily to  get  adolescents  to  say  something  that  comes  out  of 
them  and  their  feelings  and  experiences.  This  is  almost  like 
the  process  of  putting  a  picture  on  paper.  It  is  a  slow  shaping 
into  words  of  the  way  a  boy  or  girl  sees  life;  he  begins  to 
use  words  that  give  the  shading  and  color  he  wants.  Here, 
too,  teachers  are  concerned  first  with  getting  these  pictures 
down  and  do  not  concentrate  on  rules  of  grammar  or  the 
spelling  of  each  word.  Grammar  provides  form;  that  is  why 
it  was  developed,  and  that  is  why  we  use  it,  but  purpose  and 
goals  in  writing  come  first. 

In  beginning  to  write,  the  adolescent  has  to  get  to  know 
himself.  The  written  word  or  phrase  looks  back  at  him  as  his 
own  creation  and  his  own  reflection.  Most  often  he  does 
not  like  it:  he  does  not  feel  that  what  he  has  written  is  really 
himself  speaking;  it  seems  poor  in  contrast  with  what  he  can 
say  or  think.  In  other  words  (like  the  school  beginner,  learn- 
ing to  read),  he  has  to  go  backward  to  simple  language  and 
ideas  in  order  to  learn  how  to  express  more  complicated  ideas. 
Somewhere,  either  at  home  or  in  school,  the  boy  or  girl 
has  to  be  helped  to  feel  that  this  going  backward  is  also 
going  forward.  Very  often,  in  writing  what  he  thinks  and 
feels,  the  adolescent  begins  to  reconsider  and  restate  con- 
fusions or  impressions  that  extend  way  back  to  childhood 
experiences.  Writing  becomes  a  way  of  fashioning  a  new 
image  of  himself,  a  way  of  digesting  and  using  past  experi- 
ences to  know  himself  better. 


Art 

In  school  programs  or  units  such  as  we  have  described,  the 
active  participation  of  boys  and  girls  in  getting  firsthand  in- 
formation in  books,  pictures,  magazines,  and  in  putting  this 
material  together,  leads  almost  surely  to  the  use  of  art  or  art 
materials.  Making  a  map,  making  scenery  for  a  play,  decorat- 
ing costumes,  illustrating  a  report,  going  to  museums  to  see 
actual  costumes  or  reproductions,  tools,  paintings,  crafts  of 
earlier  days — all  are  ways  in  which  boys  and  girls  use  and 
apply  art  in  their  schoolwork. 

Old  courses  in  art  in  high  schools  were  called  "Art  appre- 
ciation." Boys  and  girls  analyzed  great  works  of  art  accord- 
ing to  what  the  teacher  and  books  said  about  them.  This 
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kind  of  analysis  is  fine — if  the  student  has  some  background 
in  using  paints  or  clay  himself.  But  often  the  gulf  between 
Egyptian  or  Greek  art  and  a  boy  or  girl  was  a  chasm  of  bore- 
dom, because  of  the  lack  of  background  knowledge  of  the 
relation  of  art  to  the  people  who  created  it,  the  way  they 
lived,  the  ideas  they  believed  in.  Art  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing kept  in  a  museum,  something  you  could  never  fully 
understand,  and  therefore  you  had  very  little  basis  on  which 
to  evaluate  art  in  your  own  life. 

The  newer  kind  of  art  program  brings  art  materials  into 
the  classroom.  Young  people  experiment  with  paints  and  clay 
to  produce  art  works  of  their  own.  First  they  begin  to  under^ 
stand  that  colors,  like  words,  can  be  used  to  express  a  mood 
or  a  feeling.  They  realize  that  just  the  feel  of  creating,  on 
paper,  on  canvas,  or  in  a  piece  of  clay,  has  a  special  value:  it 
is  satisfying  to  find  that  out  of  the  jar  of  paint  or  a  lump  of 
clay  you  can  create  shape  and  form.  This  feeling  is  one  of 
the  most  important  discoveries  in  artistic  work:  the  boy  or 
girl  realizes  that  art  comes  out  of  each  individual's  feelings 
about  himself  and  the  world  he  lives  in. 

Second,  as  the  adolescent  continues  to  experiment  with  ma- 
terials he  realizes  that  he  has  to  find  ways  of  communicating 
what  he  wants  to  say.  Again,  this  means  a  better,  deeper  un- 
derstanding of  what  artists  of  the  past  and  present  have  done 
with  color,  shading,  line,  form.  He  begins  to  look  more  care- 
fully at  objects  and  people  in  order  to  make  his  production 
a  true  picture  of  what  he  sees  and  what  he  wants  to  say. 

Third,  the  student  as  an  artist  begins  to  appreciate  the  many 
forms  that  art  takes  in  human  living:  the  masks  of  a  primitive 
people,  the  pottery  of  an  Indian  tribe,  the  tapestries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  the  statues  of  classical  Greece.  All  grew  out 
of  beliefs  and  values  held  by  specific  groups  of  people  at  the 
time  of  their  creation.  Some  art  works  (such  as  masks  or 
vases)  were  made  to  serve  specific  functions  in  living  or  in 
ceremonies.  Art  is  also  a  statement  of  religious  aspiration 
and  beliefs. 

In  art  work,  probably  more  than  in  any  other  field,  stu- 
dents can  see  the  vast  differences  between  the  kinds  of  art 
and  can  understand  art  as  different  kinds  of  statements  by 
different  individuals.  Art  works  cannot  be  compared  one  to 
another;  each  is  valuable  and  beautiful  for  what  it  says.  To 
get  this  idea  is  to  grasp  a  profound  sense  of  the  importance  of 
each  individual's  ideas  and  the  importance  of  a  person's  in- 
tegrity and  self -trust  in  what  he  says  or  does. 


Music 

Perhaps  the  rediscovery  of  folk  songs  as  part  of  our  heri- 
tage has  contributed  a  new  leaven  and  a  new  dimension  to 
our  awareness  of  the  varieties  of  musical  experiences.  At  any 
rate,  many  more  groups  of  youngsters  and  adults  seem  to 
know  and  sing  the  folk  songs  which  have  been  collected  in 
books  and  on  records.  On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  a 
smaller  division  today  between  those  who  understand  and 
love  good  music  and  those  who  say  they  "don't  like"  music. 

The  trend  within  and  without  school  seems  to  be  twofold. 
Parents  and  students  are  learning  to  become  participators  as 
well  as  enlightened  listeners;  school  bands,  orchestras,  a  wider 
variety  of  songs,  including  the  "round,"  the  folk  song,  the 
chant,  songs  of  other  nations,  are  more  and  more  a  part  of 
musical  education  in  the  schools  and  not  just  in  after-school 
sessions.  A  second  trend  is  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  music 
in  every  field  by  every  student.  Today,  for  example,  when  a 
school  seeks  a  music  teacher  it  stresses  first  of  all  his  ability 
to  fit  his  teaching  to  dramatics,  to  literature,  to  the  social 
studies,  and  to  the  art  program.  Then  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  comes  into  account.  Does  he  like  young  people?  Does 
he  know  what  their  interests  in  music  are,  and  is  he  will- 
ing to  draw  on  those  interests  and  relate  them  to  his  teach- 
ing? Can  he  plan  a  music  program  which  includes  the  adoles- 
cent who  cannot  carry  a  tune  as  well  as  the  gifted  youth? 

In  the  elementary  schools  today  good  music  programs  in- 
volve teaching  children  to  play  simple  instruments,  even  if 
those  children  are  not  to  become  gifted  performers.  The  ac- 
cent, again,  is  on  enjoying  music — not  necessarily  learning 
it  for  demonstration  purposes.  In  high  schools,  too,  a  good 
teacher  will  use  this  desire  to  make  music  positively,  so  that 
even  the  so-called  "unmusical"  adolescent  can  become 
familiar  with  rhythm,  combinations  of  tonal  qualities  in  in- 
strumental music,  use  of  one  or  another  instrument,  as  well 
as  melody  to  accent  rhythm  or  set  a  mood. 


Physical  Skills 

Space  and  time  for  physical  activity  are  musts  for  adoles- 
cent boys  and  girls.  A  session  every  day  in  vigorous  sports 
or  games  or  gym  activities  should  be  part  of  every  school 
program.  Physical  and  psychological  tensions  reach  a  new 
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high  in  adolescence,  and  there  is  release  in  whole-body  exer- 
cise that  makes  work  easier. 

Each  boy  and  girl,  then,  needs  this  kind  of  physical  outlet, 
every  educator  and  almost  every  parent  would  agree.  Yet 
the  physical-training  program  often  becomes  the  most  pain- 
ful part  of  school  for  a  sizable  number  of  adolescents.  When 
young  people  are  graded  on  muscular  power  or  calisthenic 
skill  alone,  there  is  a  strong  chance  of  embarrassment  and 
shame  among  the  less  competent  adolescents. 

The  physical  instructor  who  says  that  boys  and  girls  gain 
a  feeling  of  self-mastery  when  they  learn  to  use  their  bodies 
well  is  quite  right.  However,  the  way  to  gain  self-respect  as 
well  as  good  use  of  one's  body  does  not  He  in  shame.  The 
athlete  who  is  skillful  enjoys  his  sport  and  his  skill  fully;  he 
is  not  using  athletics  to  punish  his  body,  certainly. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  cannot  do  well  in  sports  or  gymnastics 
may  literally  punish  himself  and  feel  more  tense  in  the  proc- 
ess of  trying  to  meet  the  instructor's  requirements.  Often  phys- 
ical educators  give  the  adolescent  the  feeling  that  he  cannot 
accept  his  or  her  own  body  unless  it  is  highly  developed  and 
trained  physically.  This  attitude  may  be  very  damaging  to 
the  young  adolescent  girl  who  is  trying  to  accept  her  own 
developing  female  body,  or  to  the  young  male  who  is  already 
very  worried  by  his  lack  of  the  preferred  male  body  build. 

We  know,  if  only  from  our  own  experiences,  that  physically 
all  young  people  do  not  have  the  same  capacities.  We  also 
realize  that  such  varying  abilities  do  not  rule  out  at  least  one 
avenue  where  we  can  use  whatever  skills  we  possess  to  enjoy 
physical  activity. 

Moreover,  those  young  people  who  are  skillful  at  a  sport, 
or  at  dancing,  or  at  running  or  swimming,  may  like  to  test 
and  demonstrate  their  skills  in  competitive  sport.  Other  ado- 
lescents do  not  like  the  competition  of  highly  organized 
sports  and  much  prefer  the  activity  where  they  can  perform 
to  the  best  of  their  abilities  without  drawing  dishonor  to 
their  teams  or  calling  attention  to  themselves.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  make  the  broad  statement  that  competitive  sports 
are  good  or  bad.  They  are  good  for  some  and  devastating 
for  others,  just  as  the  spelling  bee  may  be  exciting  and  fasci- 
nating for  one  child  and  an  agony  for  another. 

Schools  are  beginning  to  take  such  differences  into  account 
and  to  offer  a  much  wider  diversity  of  physical  activities  than 
formerly.  Swimming,  folk  dancing,  interpretive  dancing, 
hockey,  volley  ball,  archery,  and  informal  games  are  being 
offered  in  physical-education  courses.  Also,  educators  recom- 
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mend  interschool  games  between  sports  teams  of  boys  and 
girls.  However,  though  long  lists  of  varied  activities  may 
look  very  inspiring  to  the  reader,  sometimes  even  the  best 
program  is  offset,  in  reality,  by  the  instructor's  attitude  to  his 
students.  Perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  area,  the  teacher  in 
physical  education  is  inclined  to  feel  that  the  adolescent  who 
doesn't  exhibit  skill  is  not  making  an  effort  and  so  rates  him 
low. 

Certainly  there  is  no  time  when  differences  in  growth 
and  maturation  are  more  pronounced  than  in  the  adolescent 
period,  but  no  period  at  which  teachers  try  harder  to  make 
people  all  alike!  Achieving  a  skill  of  any  kind  is  extremely 
valuable  for  the  adolescent.  It  proves  to  him  that  he  can  go 
ahead  and  that  he  is  not  incompetent.  Moreover,  being  in 
need  of  social  recognition,  he  wants  recognition  for  having 
achieved  such  skill.  It  does  him  little  good  to  feel  he's  in  a 
"remedial"  class  in  athletics,  where  no  one  expects  him  to 
show  any  gains  and  he's  just  killing  time  to  meet  school  re- 
quirements. He  could  and  should  be  helped,  as  an  individual, 
to  face  his  own  physical  difficulties  and  to  be  able  to  assess 
gains  in  ability.  He  needs  to  understand  unevennesses  in 
growth,  his  pattern  of  growth,  and  to  see  that  there  are  many, 
many  avenues  for  developing  skills  which  are  not  labeled 
"calisthenics." 

Physical  educators  have  immense  opportunity  in  their 
classes  to  act  as  guidance  persons  for  youth,  to  check  fully  on 
health  and  growth  records,  on  the  over-all  attitudes  of  each 
adolescent,  and  to  ascertain  what  is  best  for  his  needs. 
Many  a  fast-growing  boy  is  stoop-shouldered,  long-limbed 
and  lethargic,  party  from  physical  factors  and  partly  from 
psychological  attitudes  about  his  growth.  He  may  be  ashamed 
of  his  lack  of  muscle,  and  if  an  instructor  insists  that  this 
is  the  boy's  own  fault,  a  general  unmanliness,  the  growing 
adolescent  won't  be  inclined  to  feel  any  better  about  using 
his  body  or  achieving  a  skill. 

In  some  schools  physical-education  teachers  are  trying  to 
discover  the  aspirations  of  the  boy  or  girl  and  help  their 
achievement  as  far  as  possible.  Thus,  the  desire  of  girls  to  be 
attractive  or  charming  is  being  channeled  into  better  habits 
of  diet,  sleep,  appropriate  exercises. 

The  vicious  circle  of  attitudes  which  arise  out  of  failures  or 
shame  in  one  area  can  be  all-pervasive  unless  friendly  teach- 
ers learn  from  their  records  and  observations  what  an  adoles- 
cent can  do  and  help  him  do  it.  This  means  honest  evaluation 
of  what  he  can  do — not  shaming,  more  comparison,  and 
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force.  Physical  education  is  one  of  those  courses  where  young 
people  can  be  helped  by  wise  teachers  to  take  new  inventory 
of  their  bodies  and  their  growth,  to  develop  and  enjoy  skill- 
ful activity,  and  thereby  to  initiate  new  attitudes  which,  in 
turn,  will  affect  other  avenues  of  growth. 


School  Camping 

One  of  the  best  all-around  living  experiences  for  young 
people  is  the  school  camping  program  developed  in  several 
states.  In  such  a  program  boys  and  girls  live  and  work  to- 
gether, planning,  cooking,  and  sharing  meals,  participating  in 
chores,  discussing  informally  tasks  to  be  done,  working  on 
the  building  of  new  cabins,  repairing  machines,  learning  the 
geological  history  of  a  region  in  its  trees,  its  rocks,  its  lakes, 
its  wild  flowers.  They  actively  live  in  and  with  a  community. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  a  broad  school  camping  pro- 
gram is  that  developed  in  the  Michigan  public  schools.  Start- 
ing in  1940  with  three  experimental  campsites  made  available 
to  the  schools  by  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Department  of 
Conservation  instituted  and  enlarged  a  system  of  camping 
throughout  the  school  year. 

For  the  boys  and  girls  who  go  to  the  school  camp  for  a 
week  or  more  the  advantages  have  been  twofold.  The 
youngsters  work  and  enjoy  working  with  one  another  and 
with  adults;  in  terms  of  sound  democratic  human  relations  the 
plan  has  taught  lessons  in  hygiene,  nutrition,  conservation, 
and  responsibility  which  a  textbook  course  could  never  teach. 
And  teachers  learn:  they  begin  to  see  the  pupil-in-the-round 
— a  youngster  with  capabilities  they  hadn't  recognized  be- 
fore; they  learn  to  evaluate  children  more  keenly  and  their 
work  more  carefully.  Through  working  with  special  teachers 
and  camp  counselors,  through  talks  with  parents,  planning 
for  the  camp  experience,  teachers  grow  in  building  pupil  re- 
sources and  techniques  which  can  be  used  in  school  later  on. 
The  camp,  then,  is  a  situation  where  everyone  feels  freer  to 
learn  and  grow.  The  camping  experiment  with  the  older  boys 
who  had  left  school  or  who  were  dissatisfied  with  school  is  a 
project  in  living  and  working  which  endeavors  to  teach 
them  usable  skills  in  an  all-day  environment. 

Today  the  camping  program  needs  developing  in  every 
state  so  that  boys  and  girls  can  get  out  of  the  classroom  into 
real  work  situations,  use  their  bodies,  let  out  tensions,  and 
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gain  the  sense  of  competence  which  they  lose  when  there  are 
no  challenging  jobs  for  them  in  their  communities.  These 
camps  provide  a  purpose  in  working  and  in  learning  that  is 
immediate  and  challenging.  It  is  a  satisfying  learning,  phys- 
ically; it  offers  the  sense  of  a  world  of  one's  own  which  the 
adolescent  needs,  and  which  he  often  seeks  in  a  gang  or  a 
cellar  club. 

Such  camping  groups  offer  one  of  the  most  promising  leads 
in  education  today.  They  are  one  possible  answer  to  the  de- 
structive youth  gangs  who  make  a  place  for  themselves  and 
get  attention,  but  at  the  expense  of  other  citizens.  The  camp- 
ing idea  is  education  in  its  best  sense:  the  camp  is  a  com- 
munity,  the  community  has  a  purpose,  and  the  purpose  is  di- 
rected to  self-satisfaction  as  well  as  to  helping  improve  our 
land  and  natural  resources.  The  success  of  the  Michigan 
Camping  Program  demonstrates  that  youth  wants  desperately 
a  spot  to  work  in  where  he  is  on  his  own,  but  planning  con- 
structively. 
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HELPING  THE  ADOLESCENT  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


Few  adolescents  go  through  high  school  without  some  diffi- 
culties, such  as  blocks  and  failures  in  meeting  school  re- 
quirements, or  refusal  to  work  in  accordance  with  their 
actual  capacities,  or  maybe  personal  problems  of  more  or 
less  seriousness.  While  parents  are  of  vital  significance  in 
the  life  of  the  adolescent,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  they 
may  not  be  able  to  provide  the  kind  of  help  the  adolescent 
may  urgently  need.  The  teen-age  boy  and  girl  are  now  facing 
situations,  meeting  demands  and  expectations,  which  are 
their  problems,  not  the  parents'.  They  want  the  continual 
backing  of  their  parents;  they  need,  as  never  before,  to  feel 
that  their  parents  believe  in  them,  trust  them,  and  love  them. 
But  they  cannot,  without  handicapping  their  own  development 
and  struggle  to  become  adults,  lean  on  their  parents  or  ex- 
pect them  to  provide  ready-made  answers  to  their  own  out- 
side-home problems. 

In  these  years,  as  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  adolescents 
should  turn  to  the  outside  world,  look  to  others,  especially 
other  adults,  for  much  of  the  guidance  and  specific  help  they 
need  in  order  to  cope  with  their  schoolwork,  their  social  life, 
and  their  own  personal  worries  and  deep  concerns.  The  wise, 
understanding  parent,  therefore,  will  recognize  this,  but  be 
ready  to  help  wherever  possible. 

Homework 

"How  can  we  possibly  get  our  boy  [or  girl]  to  do  his  home- 
work without  nagging  him — and  yet  help  him  to  realize  what 
he  can  do?"  is  the  query  of  so  many  parents  who  watch  their 
adolescents  putting  off  lessons  each  night,  fussing  and  fum- 
bling with  pages  until  almost  bedtime.  No  one  knows  why  it 
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is  that,  whether  high-school  student,  college  man  or  wom- 
an, or  professional  worker,  all  of  us  tend  to  put  off  tasks, 
especially  mental  tasks,  until  the  last  possible  moment. 
Neither  our  adult  lives  nor  those  of  our  youngsters  seem  to 
be  so  constructed  as  to  give  recognition  and  reward  for  hours 
spent  by  ourselves  mulling  over  a  theme  or  a  problem  in 
mathematics. 

Homework  is,  first  of  all,  the  boy's  or  girl's  own  work — not 
the  parents'.  We  need,  then,  to  give  young  people  a  feeling 
for  the  importance  of  their  work  and  the  adults  with  whom 
they  work.  In  the  junior-high  and  the  high-school  years, 
school  is  the  young  person's  job.  He  needs,  therefore,  to  es- 
tablish a  personal  relationship  to  the  adults  in  the  school  and 
to  the  work  involved. 

Therefore,  a  parent's  role  is  essentially  to  show 
that  he  feels  this  work  is  important,  and  to  indicate  that 
rewards  or  awards  are  not  so  important  as  thinking  through  a 
problem,  clarifying  one's  own  ideas,  setting  goals,  and,  es- 
pecially, establishing  a  way  of  working  that  is  one's  own 
way. 

Very  often  a  parent  has  to  help  the  boy  or  girl  evaluate 
the  young  person's  feelings  about  work  and  authority  in  order 
to  help  him  establish  a  good  attitude  toward  working.  Some- 
times he  is  sulky  toward  authority,  or  resentful,  or  is  fright- 
ened by  it.  Or  the  normal  competition  with  others  is  com- 
plicated by  parental  demands  so  that  the  young  person  does 
what  he  does  only  to  be  better  than  others.  One  person  in 
school  whom  the  adolescent  likes  may  help  in  clarifying,  with 
him,  his  attitudes  to  work,  and  may  indicate  how  he  can 
tackle  problems  in  a  less  fearful  way. 

Parents  need  to  help  adolescents  trust  in  the  people  they 
like  and  in  the  good  adults  we  spoke  of  earlier.  And  young 
people  need  to  learn  for  themselves  the  consequences  of  their 
own  work  or  lack  of  work.  They  need  to  see  that  mother  or 
dad  cannot  do  the  homework,  cannot  mend  the  mistakes, 
but  that  they  themselves  need  to  make  their  own  mistakes  as 
well  as  mend  them.  They  need  to  be  responsible  and  self- 
governed,  and  that  is  so  much  easier  if  they  are  not  doing  it 
for  parents,  but  for  themselves  and  for  others  with  whom 
they  work. 

High-school  time  is  transition  time,  time  to  remake  atti- 
tudes toward  work,  jobs,  adults,  that  will  gradually  lead  to 
critical  thinking  and  satisfaction  in  jobs.  School  people 
might  wisely  try  to  evaluate  work  as  related  to  the  individual 
boy  or  girl,  and  see  how  they  can  help  young  people  to  set 
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their  own  standards  and  learn  to  put  themselves  (and  not 
their  parents)  into  their  work. 

Here,  however,  we  might  review  some  reasons  why  home- 
work may  be  difficult  in  the  adolescent  years. 

In  adolescence  especially  the  expectation  and  accent  of  so- 
ciability, the  need  for  social  recognition  and  sociable  duties, 
make  work  alone  by  oneself  doubly  hard.  The  young  person 
has  difficulty  evaluating  himself  by  himself,  or  in  finding 
worth  in  his  work,  apart  from  a  group  venture.  What  he  does 
alone,  for  work's  sake,  takes  tremendous  effort;  it  often 
means  putting  down  on  paper  a  very  meager  reflection  of 
far  bigger,  deeper  thoughts. 

No  matter  how  efficient  the  student,  there  is  always  a  gap 
between  what  he  can  produce  individually  and  his  philosophic 
thoughts,  his  aspirations,  his  dreams  for  the  future.  It  is  just 
as  hard,  let's  remind  ourselves,  for  the  adolescent  to  accept 
himself  as  he  is,  as  it  is  for  parents,  who  have  also  dreamed 
and  planned  and  had  fantasies  about  the  future. 

Not  only  that;  a  good  deal  of  high-school  and  college  work 
today  asks  for  verbalization,  putting  into  words  of  the  young- 
ster's own  ideas  and  content  he  has  got  from  reading  or  in- 
struction. Again,  this  new  rendition  is  difficult  because  the 
adolescent  has  not  yet  gained  a  stable  point  of  view  or 
orientation  and  so  finds  it  hard  to  state  what  he  thinks. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  a  boy  or  girl  know  where  his 
difficulties  lie.  Often  you  find  young  people  who  cannot  ac- 
cept the  proposition  that  one  particular  kind  of  subject  mat- 
ter, such  as  mathematics  or  science,  is  especially  tough  for 
him,  even  though  another  area  may  be  more  comprehen- 
sible. Parents  err  when  they  try  to  tell  a  youngster  that  more 
effort,  harder  work,  will  result  in  an  A+  for  that  particular 
child.  The  child  may  get  the  false  idea  that  some  personal 
defect  or  block,  some  extra  laziness,  is  holding  him  back 
from  achievement. 

Conversely,  parents  and  he  himself  may  not  give  sufficient 
credit  to  the  areas  where  he  is  competent  and  does  well. 
There  is  strong  evidence,1  from  educators  also,  which  points 
to  the  fact  that  many  youngsters  are  "slow  starters";  that  is, 
they  have  extreme  difficulty  in  writing  or  reading  compre- 
hension during  the  high-school  years  and  then  blossom  into 
new  brilliance  in  the  college  period.  For  a  recent  study  of 
the  psychology  of  adolescent  girls2  there  are  indications  that, 

1  J.  Roswell  Gallagher,  Understanding  Your  Son's  Adolesence. 

2  Lawrence  K.  Frank  et  al.,  Personality  Development  in  Ado- 
lescent Girls. 
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with  the  realization  of  new  horizons,  new  body  development, 
new  demands,  the  youngster  cannot  express  himself  as  easily 
or  work  as  objectively  as  he  did  in  the  elementary  years.  All 
of  which,  of  course,  makes  parental  pressure  for  achieve- 
ment or  homework  baffling  to  the  boy  or  girl  and  doubles  his 
guilt  or  anxiety  about  schoolwork. 

One  point  which  parents  should  realize,  then,  is  that  the 
adolescent  may  need  to  talk  about  his  successes  as  well  as 
the  difficult  spots  in  his  work.  Difficulties,  let  us  add,  do  not 
mean  failures.  A  just-passing  grade  for  one  girl  or  boy  may 
represent  as  much  effort  as  an  A  for  another  student.  There 
are  many  nuances  of  intelligence  which  are  not  shown  in  the 
grade  on  a  report  card,  nor  in  the  I.  Q.  score.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  secondary-school  years,  when  emotional  difficul- 
ties or  poor  reading  ability  or  slow  growth  may  result  in  an 
over-all  resistance  to  work.  Some  children  get  completely 
panicky  or  extremely  nervous  when  they  are  asked  to  per- 
form on  an  oral  or  written  exam.  The  test  situation,  in  it- 
self, may  stand  for  a  trial,  a  probing,  which  the  person  at 
this  vulnerable  period  cannot  take.  He  or  she  may  be  far  too 
unsure  of  his  rating  in  his  own  eyes  to  stand  up  for  inspec- 
tion by  adult  eyes. 

Talking  about  one  curriculum  problem,  one  subject,  then, 
in  terms  of  what  it  means  to  the  youngster,  where  he  fails  to 
comprehend  the  discussions  or  readings,  may  be  more  relax- 
ing— and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  for  him — than  pack- 
ing him  off  to  his  room  to  work.  Themes  or  compositions 
assigned  for  English  or  social-study  classes  are  many  times 
the  bugaboo  of  adolescents.  Perhaps  the  young  person  needs 
to  get  his  thoughts  in  order.  Perhaps  he  has  no  faith  in  the 
fact  that  a  simple,  forthright  sentence  which  says  what  he 
wants  to  say  is  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  the  elaborately 
phrased  statement.  Maybe  he  needs  to  get  clear  on  what  his 
conclusions  are,  where  he  holds  some  convictions,  how  to 
apply  them  in  any  of  the  minutiae  of  everyday  living. 

It  is  not  only  the  adolescent  who  feels  hesitant  about  put- 
ting his  thoughts  down  on  paper.  His  ideas,  he  may  feel,  are 
too  unworthy,  too  childlike.  You  can  show  him  or  tell  him 
that  an  idea  stated  so  as  to  be  convincing — no  matter  what 
the  idea — has  value  and  worth.  Try  a  game  in  the  family  of 
each  one's  stating  his  thesis  about  decorating  a  room,  about 
cats  or  dogs,  about  weather,  the  spring,  movies,  babies,  etc. 
Thinking  very  simply  and  logically  in  one  area  can  always 
be  a  creative  jump  to  another  field  of  endeavor.  Frequently, 
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though,  young  people  (and  always  older  people)  speak  or 
write  high-flown  thoughts  without  making  their  logic  appar- 
ent. We,  too,  skip  the  small  details  and  concentrate  on  the 
bigger,  less  personal  themes. 

Some  children  or  adolescents  work  best  alone;  many  do 
not.  Concentration  by  himself  for  one  child  may  mean  tying 
himself  tighter  and  tighter  in  knots,  getting  into  a  stew  about 
one  problem  instead  of  going  ahead  on  other  aspects  of 
homework.  A  good  teacher  can  help  a  youngster  locate  his 
difficulties,  can  help  him  to  success  in  various  fields,  can 
accent  his  positive  effort  and  his  capacities.  But  often,  like 
the  young  child,  the  adolescent  doesn't  want  to  disclose  what 
he  doesn't  understand,  doesn't  want  to  ask  questions  for  fear 
he'll  be  considered  stupid.  Sometimes  he  thinks  he  under- 
stands but  is  merely  groping;  or,  in  the  classroom,  he  may 
not  want  to  declare  ignorance  before  the  other  boys  and 
girls.  His  cover-up  device  of  a  know-it-all  front  may  block  a 
teacher's  attempts  to  be  friendly  and  helpful. 

The  cardinal  rule  about  schoolwork  and  homework  is  this: 
parents  must  not  deprecate  extracurricular  activities  or  suc- 
cess. The  youngster  who  shines  in  a  school  play,  who  can 
construct  scenery,  who  is  good  with  younger  children  in  the 
school,  who  is  a  careful  organizer  of  social  groups  or  an 
artistic  (though  seemingly  dreamy)  class  member,  may,  in  the 
later  high-school  years,  because  of  such  success  show  initiative 
and  great  effort  in  other  areas.  No  one  can  work  who  feels 
constantly  inept,  inadequate,  and  is  told  that  he  is.  We  know 
.how  damaging  this  is  in  adult  life;  we  learn  that  criticism 
should  be  constructive  rather  than  what  we  call  "frank." 
Adolescents  do  not  know  what  they  can  do  or  how  well  they 
can  do  it,  and  belittling  remarks  such  as,  "You  wouldn't 
have  to  be  urged  if  you  were  asked  to  draw  [or  make  up 
rhymes,  or  go  to  a  party],"  do  not  help.  Of  course  he  wouldn't 
have  to  be  urged,  and  that's  as  it  should  be!  You  may  have 
to  press  and  urge  a  little  for  homework,  but  you  do  it  with 
the  full  understanding  that  it  is  work — difficult,  maybe, 
and  probably  hazy  in  spots. 

The  adolescent,  especially  in  the  early  and  middle  years  of 
this  period,  is  not  always  a  self-starter  and  may  need  a  boost 
to  start  working,  an  offer  of  help  to  clarify  what  is  difficult — 
even  if  that  obstacle  is  not  involved  in  the  specific  homework 
assignment.  There  is  often  an  attitude  of  resistance  carried 
over  from  other  areas  of  work  which  makes  the  youngster 
balk  against  settling  down  to  an  assignment.  Talk  about  it.  Let 
him  fume  and  fuss,  if  necessary;  let  him  air  his  problem  so 
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that  he  can  be  told  he  can  manage  the  difficulty  in  various 
ways. 

If  homework  is  an  endless  grind  for  your  youngster,  if,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  seems  to  have  good  intelligence,  he  is 
depressed  about  schoolwork,  why  not  see  the  teacher  and  find 
out  where  the  trouble  lies?  Maybe  his  energies  are  dissipated 
in  school  because  he  doesn't  fit  into  the  after-school  social 
events,  because  some  of  his  habits  or  mannerisms  make  him 
disliked.  Perhaps  he  is  not  a  poor  learner  but  a  slow  thinker. 
Maybe  you've  sent  him  to  a  high  school  where  competition 
for  marks  and  achievement  are  more  than  he  can  stand.  It  is 
possible  that,  in  the  one  subject  where  he  falls  lowest,  he  has 
the  poorest  teacher;  conversely,  that  might  be  the  reason  for 
his  falling  behind.  Some  schools  press  hard  for  academic 
achievements;  others  may  put  on  pressure,  but  at  the  same 
time  teachers  are  helpful,  understanding  people;  still  other 
schools  may  have  high  standards  but  use  stimulating  methods 
and  content  for  the  students. 

A  teacher  may  not  have  a  clear  idea  of  your  child's  ability. 
If  he  talks  fluently,  he  may  give  the  impression  of  greater 
understanding  than  he  possesses  in  a  particular  subject;  or  if 
he  is  docile  in  school,  eager  to  please,  the  child  himself  may 
be  deeply  troubled  when  he  can't  understand,  can't  get  a 
good  grade. 

Children  of  brilliant  parents  may  have  a  trapped,  anxious 
feeling  if  they  seem  to  rate  as  only  average  students,  especial- 
ly in  a  field  where  parents  excel.  We've  known  parents  who, 
despite  their  child's  A  on  the  report  card,  exhorted  a  child 
to  do  better  because  he  wasn't  "putting  enough  effort  into  his 
work." 

Be  honest  with  your  adolescents  and  let  them  know  that 
you  are  quite  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  academic  work. 
Point  out  some  of  the  ways  of  writing  and  thinking  clearly 
which  we  suggested  earlier.  Sometimes  a  youngster  may  be 
helped  by  doing  a  math  problem  out  loud,  or  reading  aloud 
a  paragraph  from  a  book.  Why  not,  occasionally,  read  the 
story  or  the  book  which  he  has  been  assigned  and  discuss  it 
together — not  every  book,  necessarily,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  his  homework  for  him,  but  just  to  help  him 
see  that  you  are  not  wholly  above  or  outside  of  his  school- 
work  and  that  schoolwork  isn't  divorced  from  life. 

It  may  be  hard  particularly  for  a  girl,  but  also  for  a  boy,  to 
see  the  whys  and  wherefores  in  strictly  academic  sub- 
jects, except  insofar  as  those  subjects  are  necessary  for  future 
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degrees  or  further  study  in  college  and  graduate  work.  But  a 
few  areas  of  success,  one  or  two  subjects  which  make  sense 
to  you  and  your  youngster,  or  even  an  occasional  talk  about 
schoolwork  where  you  try  to  understand  and  relate  subject 
matter,  can  give  your  child  the  feeling  that  he's  not  a  "dumb 
bunny"  or  unintelligent,  and  that  he  will  not  remain  at  his 
present  low  ebb  in  work  for  school. 

Homework  needn't  be  a  setting  for  each  evening's  dispute 
between  parents  and  child.  It  is  far  wiser  to  help  your  child 
plan,  according  to  his  own  pattern  of  working,  methods  for 
making  the  hours  most  profitable.  Some  youngsters  may  pre- 
fer interrupted  periods  of  concentration,  getting  up  occasion- 
ally to  talk  or  have  a  snack;  some  may  want  to  work  imme- 
diately after  dinner,  then  have  a  completely  free  time  later 
on  in  the  evening;  some  like  radio  with  study;  some  need  a 
very  long  time  to  settle  down  to  one  task.  Help  the  youngster 
to  plan,  to  find  whatever  pattern  suits  him  and  gets  him 
through  the  homework  most  efficiently. 

Also  you  must  remember  that  if  you  are  interested  in  the 
young  person's  other-than-school  activities,  if  you  talk  to 
him  and  listen,  he'll  respect  you  and  meet  you  halfway  on 
requests  for  working.  Are  you  interested  in  school  affairs? 
Do  you  like  to  hear  about  the  various  boys  and  girls  in  the 
group?  Do  you  talk  about  your  own  work  positively?  Do  you 
try  to  lick  difficulties  instead  of  just  groaning  about  them  or 
avoiding  them?  Do  you  pay  attention  to  and  discuss  new 
ideas  in  the  newspaper,  in  books  and  magazines?  Are  you 
interested  in  this  or  that  new  scientific  device  or  idea?  Can 
you  get  enthusiastic  and  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  some 
political  philosophy?  In  other  words,  do  you  think,  too;  do 
you  discuss  ideas  together?  Are  they  so  much  book-work,  or 
are  they  alive  and  real? 

Let's  recognize  the  fact  that  the  secondary-school  years  are 
probably  the  toughest  years  of  school  life.  In  college-pre- 
paratory courses  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  new  mater- 
ial: languages,  physics,  chemistry,  algebra,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, learning  to  write  properly  styled  research  papers, 
government,  history,  and  so  on.  Those  years  are  packed  with 
new  content  and  new  ideas,  new  backgrounds  for  facts  al- 
ready learned.  It  is  only  fair  to  let  youngsters  know  that 
what  seems  difficult  is  difficult,  what  seems  like  a  load  is 
a  load,  and  that  marks  may  sometimes  not  measure  the 
ideas  gained,  the  enhanced  maturity,  the  effort  which  goes 
into  learning  during  this  period. 


Tests  and  Measurements 

Once  upon  a  time  parents  (and  some  educators)  believed 
that  if  you  gave  a  child  one  I.  Q.  test  and  got  the  results  you 
knew  just  where  he  stood.  You  were  able  to  say  he  was 
"bright,"  "average,"  or  "dull."  That,  they  felt,  was  that.  His 
intelligence  had  been  measured,  and  now  the  youngster  had 
either  to  live  up  to  his  brightness  or  to  accept  the  idea  that 
he  was  all-around  "dull." 

We  now  know  that  such  classification,  such  dependence  on 
one  test,  is  not  only  unscientific  but  in  many  cases  harmful 
for  the  child  and  for  the  teacher. 

We  must  remember  that  education  is  an  ongoing  process. 
Personality  or  intelligence  or  learning  is  the  individual's  pat- 
tern of  responding  to  situations — not  a  neat  little  area  in- 
side of  him  which  can  be  measured  once  for  all. 

Furthermore,  a  child's  interests  along  one  line  may  de- 
velop because  of  a  specific  ability,  despite  the  fact  that  an 
intelligence  score  may  be  average  or  low.  Or,  despite  a  high 
score,  a  youngster  may  not  show  in  his  work  the  abilities 
indicated  by  an  intelligence  test.  Anxieties,  emotional  up- 
sets, slow  or  retarded  physical  development,  lack  of  stimula- 
tion in  the  environment  at  home  or  in  school,  a  language 
disability — any  or  all  may  result  in  poor  academic  school- 
work  though  the  child's  intelligence  may  be  good. 

From  observations  like  these,  then,  grew  numbers  of  tests 
other  than  the  intelligence  test  Tests  on  personality,  aptitudes, 
achievement,  reading  comprehension,  student  problems, 
were  developed  to  locate  difficulties  of  students  rather  than 
to  put  them  in  categories  or  assign  them  scores.  Tests  were 
developed  also  as  state  or  nationwide  inventories  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  schools  in  teaching,  and  to  evaluate  students 
for  various  skills. 

We  must  think  of  tests  not  as  ends  or  judgments  but  as 
indicators.  If  a  student  entering  senior  high  school  is  tested 
on  his  reading  and  comprehension,  if  he  falls  in  a  low  per- 
centile for  his  class,  and  if  the  test  is  any  good,  then  we 
know  where  he  needs  help:  he  may  be  a  slow  reader,  or  too 
fast  a  one  to  grasp  adequately  what  is  written  down.  His 
vocabulary  may  be  poor;  content  may  be  difficult  for  him 
to  comprehend;  he  may  be  frightened  and  anxious  about 
reading  if  he's  been  previously  pushed  by  parents  or  teach- 
ers and  doesn't  expect  to  understand  or  succeed — so  his 
mind  blanks  out. 

The  wise  use  of  a  battery  of  tests — which  means  a  large 
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number  and  variety  of  them — can  help  locate  children's  dif- 
ficulties, strengths,  weaknesses.  In  good  schools  tests  are 
used  also  in  conjunction  with  teachers'  records  of  a  child's 
attitudes  to  work  or  to  adults,  classroom  behavior,  social  re- 
lationships with  other  children,  enthusiasm  for  doing  things, 
ability  to  finish  a  job,  general  health,  disabilities,  indications 
of  restlessness,  unhappiness,  fatigue,  worry. 

Tests,  in  a  good  school,  are  tools  for  helping  students.  The 
teacher  gives  them  to  a  child  to  help  him  know  himself, 
and  she  explains  the  test  to  him  in  those  terms.  She  sits  down 
with  him  and  helps  him  review  his  scores  to  see  where  he 
may  have  capacity  or  difficulty,  and  where  he  needs  to  work. 
Tests  should  not  be  given  to  measure  the  boy  or  girl  for  an 
adult  judgment.  They  are  starting  points  from  which  a  stu- 
dent can  take  a  clearer  view  of  his  difficulties  and  know 
what  he  is  doing.  The  object  is  not  to  point  out  his  de- 
ficiencies, not  to  prove  he  is  maladjusted,  but  to  ask  "Where 
and  why  do  I  find  difficulties?  How  can  I  do  things  more 
effectively?" 

Many  maladjusted  boys  and  girls  fear  and  hate  adult  meas- 
urement and  do  not  know  any  way  out  of  their  difficulty 
through  work.  Guidance  based  on  using  tests  should  help  a 
boy  or  girl  plan  his  new  course  of  action  with  confidence. 

Studies1  of  tests  give  this  positive  note  for  parents:  in  the 
adolescent  period  all  students  grow  in  mental  ability,  but  the 
slower  boys  and  girls  continue  to  grow  mentally  (especially  in 
the  later  adolescent  years)  as  fast  as,  or  faster  than,  the  bright 
students.  And  this,  though  merely  indicated  tentatively,  may 
point  to  the  suggestion  that  the  so-called  "dull"  student 
can  mature  in  comprehension  of  problems  of  life  adjustment 
or  of  citizenship  to  a  satisfactory  level  if  he  has  the  right  sort 
of  education.  Again  we  see  growing  emphasis  not  on  educa- 
tion to  meet  tests,  but  on  the  use  of  tests  to  guide  education 
of  individual  boys  and  girls. 

Increasingly,  too,  psychologists,  educators,  and  good 
schools  are  beginning  to  give  more  consideration  to  the  test- 
ing situation.  What  does  it  mean  to  the  youngster?  A  repeti- 
tion of  being  "on  the  carpet,"  where  he  has  found  himself 
many  times?  A  situation  where  he  "freezes  up"  because  he 
feels  he  cannot  possibly  do  well?  By  association  with  earlier 
experiences  he  may  be  frightened  even  before  he  takes  the 
test.  Also,  we  have  to  remember  that  on  a  personality  ques- 
tionnaire, for  example,  young  adolescents  wonder  about  who 

1  Federal  Security  Agency,  Intellectual  Abilities  in  the  Adoles- 
cent Period. 
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is  going  to  use  the  results,  and  how.  They  are  not  going  to 
divulge  anything  that  may  be  used  against  them,  and,  in  all 
justice,  they  often  have  fairly  good  reasons  for  "clamming 
up." 

Parents  may  need  to  talk  with  the  teacher  or  guidance  per- 
son about  the  tests  and  how  they  are  used.  Mothers  or  fa- 
thers, if  they  do  talk  about  the  test  situation  with  a  child, 
can  then  give  him  the  feeling  that  it  is  the  boy's  or  girl's  tool 
— not  a  report  to  parents. 

Parents  also  have  to  remember  not  to  make  the  test  a  sub- 
ject of  conversation  with  other  parents — making  out  of  it  a 
competitive  race  for  parental  pride.  No  matter  what  the 
guidance  person  may  say  to  a  child,  a  "buzz  session"  of  par- 
ents on  the  subject  of  tests  outside  the  school  gives  the  young 
person  a  feeling  that  he  is  being  measured,  his  faults  and 
deficiencies  are  being  talked  about,  and  the  test  is  every- 
body's view  of  his  private  business.  Adolescents  who  get  too 
much  of  the  magnifying-glass  technique  from  parents  and 
relatives  may  not  trust  school  people,  believing  that  they  are 
doing  the  same. 

Wise  teachers  (parents,  too)  reassure  boys  and  girls  about 
the  use  of  tests,  their  values,  their  limitations,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  which  they  are  intended.  Sometimes — most  times — 
a  person  is  quite  blind  about  his  own  abilities,  or  the  sources 
of  his  difficulties.  The  eight-  or  nine-year-old  may  love  to  be 
tested  on  anything — his  speed  in  running,  a  problem  in  men- 
tal arithmetic,  or  even  "catch"  questions.  But  the  adolescent 
is  intensely  self-critical  because  of  lack  of  confidence,  fear  of 
being  left  out,  inability  to  live  up  to  his  ideals,  and  is  there- 
fore shaky.  He  feels  he  is  shyer  than  anyone  else,  or  lazier 
than  anyone  else,  or  that  his  unsureness  in  itself  is  a  mark  of 
weakness.  He  is  often  reassured  by  being  told  how  an  objec- 
tive test  can  give  him  a  clearer  indication  of  his  capability. 
He  may  feel  far  better  when  he  knows  that  the  trouble  is 
not  all-over  lack  of  intelligence  but  a  disability  in  a  specific 
area. 

Guidance  and  Testing  and  the 
Testing  Program 

Earlier  we  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  teacher  as  guide 
in  new  programs.  Many  times  counseling  is  taken  to  mean 
only  vocational  guidance,  directing  a  youngster  into  a  career. 
While  boys  and  girls  may  need  this  sort  of  help,  the  program 
of  a  good  high  school  sees  counseling  as  essentially  a  way  of 
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giving  youngsters  more  and  more  of  the  strengths  each  needs 
to  meet  life.  Such  strengths  involve  understanding  about  one's 
self,  techniques  for  getting  along  in  groups — formal  or  in- 
formal— ways  of  approaching  tasks  and  problems,  defining 
them,  and  feeling  confident  to  meet  them.  Above  all,  coun- 
seling is  intended  to  give  the  youngster  a  self-respect  so  that 
he  doesn't  constantly  deprecate  his  difficulties  or  his  abilities, 
or  those  of  other  people. 

In  the  early  high-school  years  this  kind  of  orientation  to 
tasks  and  people  is  important  if  we  don't  want  youngsters  to 
crystallize  attitudes  about  the  world,  jobs,  adults,  authority, 
themselves,  which  will  dull  their  satisfactions  and  under- 
mine their  self-confidence. 

Parents  are  very  important  in  a  good  counseling  program. 
Despite  a  youngster's  seeming  disdain  for  what  father  and 
mother  say,  even  despite  good  marks  in  school,  popularity 
with  agemates,  he  may,  deep-down,  think,  "I  haven't  ar- 
rived. The  kind  of  person  I  am  is  not  what  'they'  want  me  to 
be."  We  don't  really  recognize  the  devastating  effect  on  a 
youngster  of  our  high  hopes,  the  full  strength  of  the  words 
which  don't  accept  him  as  he  is. 

So  in  our  counseling,  whether  the  problem  is  physical, 
emotional,  or  academic,  we  have  to  give  each  adolescent  the 
attitudes  that  (a)  it  is  he,  not  we,  who  must  realize  the  satis- 
factions in  his  life  as  well  as  the  difficulties;  (b)  he  is  not 
static  but  developing;  and  (c)  because  he  is  an  individual 
his  abilities  and  troubles  will  probably  be  different  from  our 
own  and  from  his  neighbor's,  and  that  trying  to  escape  from 
himself,  or  denying  his  personality,  or  feeling  that  he  is 
strange  or  "queer"  when  he  has  worries  is  not  helpful  or 
necessary. 

Special  areas  where  guidance  is  needed  are  the  transition 
steps  from  elementary  to  junior  high  school,  from  junior 
high  to  senior  high,  from  high  school  to  college.  "What  is  it 
all  about?  What  do  I  need  to  do?  What  is  expected  of  me? 
Where  do  these  subjects  lead?  I  wonder  if  I  can  make  it." 
These  are  the  silent  observations  of  numerous  boys  and  girls 
who  fumble  for  a  long  time  trying  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
the  new  work.  At  the  same  time,  for  want  of  well-kept  cumu- 
lative records  giving  clues  to  the  personalities  and  abilities 
of  youngsters,  the  new  teacher  and  the  new  school,  too,  may 
be  unable  to  carry  through  effective  guidance  and  may  meet 
unsureness  with  unsureness. 

A  guidance  testing  program  needs  to  include  the  widely 
different  capacities  of  many  boys  and  girls.  The  teacher,  as  a 
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guidance  person,  keeps  records  and  observations  on  individ- 
ual students.  She  uses  those  records  with  the  boy  or  girl  to 
help  him  understand  himself.  She  sees  that  class  experiences 
provide  challenges  or  opportunities  for  different  abilities,  and 
she  is  careful  that  those  abilities  are  used  and  recognized 
in  projects  and  discussions.  She  does  not  make  judgments 
haphazardly  about  a  particular  boy's  skills,  but  consults 
records  from  previous  teachers,  and  observations  from  other 
teachers  in  the  school.  She  is  in  touch  with  parents  and  asks 
them  to  support  the  boy's  or  girl's  effort  socially,  on  special 
projects,  or  in  subject-matter  areas. 

Parents  may  run  down  a  teacher  who  is  expending  great 
time  and  energy  trying  to  help  a  boy  or  girl  participate  in  a 
clubroom,  or  alter  his  behavior  in  games  and  sports.  If  par- 
ents talk  about  this  effort  slightingly,  if  they  feel  the  teacher 
is  picking  on  their  child  unnecessarily,  his  behavior  very 
likely  will  not  improve,  despite  the  teacher's  efforts. 

Also  parents  need  to  alter  their  thinking  about  the  guidance 
person.  He  or  she  is  not  a  psychiatrist  and  does  not  pretend 
to  psychoanalyze  your  child.  Guidance  is  intended  to  help 
boys  and  girls  do  their  work  effectively,  according  to  their 
abilities;  guidance  is  especially  concerned  with  the  difficulties 
that  boys  or  girls  face  socially,  where  they  may  unwittingly 
provoke  antagonism  or  dislike  from  others,  which  in  turn 
sours  their  attitude  to  work  and  to  adults. 

A  guidance  program  is  not  intended  to  undermine  parental 
authority.  It  is  aimed  at  helping  young  people  develop  the 
sense  of  responsibility  and  satisfaction  in  their  own  work 
and  self -disciplined  action  in  social  groups  which  (as  we 
have  noted  many  times)  pressure  from  parents  does  not  alter, 
and  which  large  classes  with  indifferent  teachers  do  not  pro- 
vide. Guidance  aims  for  self-knowledge,  development,  and 
self-propelled  action  with  self-respect. 

The  guidance  person  in  the  school  may,  if  he  or  she  thinks 
it  necessary,  recommend  special  therapeutic  help  for  your 
teen-ager  when  he  seems  caught  in  a  problem  he  cannot 
handle.  Adolescent  feeling  may  contain  a  mixture  of  present 
and  past  problems,  an  upsurge  of  old  conflicts,  doubts,  anx- 
ieties. Disturbing  episodes  or  experiences  may  produce  erup- 
tions of  antagonism  or  depression  at  various  times.  Parents 
sometimes  are  not  aware  of  the  youth's  behavior  in  school 
when  he  feels  (and  says)  that  the  root  of  the  trouble  lies  in 
his  friends  and  their  poor  attitude  to  him.  Very  often  the  dis- 
turbance shows  up  in  his  work — as  a  sudden  inability  to  face 
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tasks,  a  withdrawal  of  interest  in  school  activities,  sullenness 
with  adults  in  school. 

The  school  is  wise  in  asking  for  extra  help  when  it  notes 
such  disturbances.  Talking  out  his  conflicts  with  a  trained 
person  may  relieve  the  boy  or  girl  of  fantasies  or  anxieties 
which  he  cannot  understand.  These  immature  feelings  may 
continue  to  cloud  his  work  and  human  relations  in  the  future 
unless  he  can  understand  them  and  can  see  that  they  are  not 
essentially  reflections  of  a  poor  character  or  a  bad  person.  If 
a  boy  or  girl  has  an  image  of  himself  or  herself  as  incompe- 
tent, unwanted,  helpless,  he  cannot  do  good  work,  and  he 
cannot  face  the  demands  that  growing  up  involves.  Past  ex- 
periences may  have  a  new  impact  at  adolescence;  death  or 
desertion  of  a  parent,  sudden  and  unexplained  separation 
from  parents  in  a  hospital,  frightening  punishments,  all  leave 
a  residue  of  disturbed  feeling  in  children.  A  therapist  can 
help  an  adolescent  bring  the  past  up  to  date  and  see  his  dis- 
turbed feelings  as  normal  human  feelings  that  come  when 
little  children  are  threatened  with  loss  of  love  or  loss  of 
parents. 

This  bringing  up  to  date  helps  the  disturbed  adolescent  to 
find  satisfaction  in  the  present  and  to  realize  that  the  old 
feelings  are  not  binding;  they  relate  to  early  experiences, 
and  they  are  not  judgments  of  a  person's  worth  or  capability. 

Parents  may  find  it  painful  to  admit  the  need  for  therapy 
for  their  adolescents,  unless  they  understand  that  disturbance 
of  some  degree  arises  in  almost  every  adolescent  today,  that 
the  therapist  knows  this  and  knows  the  problems  that  arise 
in  family  living  today.  He  is  there  to  help  the  boy  or  girl 
understand  the  source  of  feelings  and  not  to  blame  families 
for  what  they  cannot  help.  He  is  also  there  to  help  the  youth 
alter  his  behavior  and  approach  his  work  with  confidence, 
and  not  to  provide  excuses  for  not  working. 

Sometimes  parents  feel  that  individual  therapy  is  a  matter 
of  dodging  work  problems  and  coddling  the  boy  or  girl.  Ac- 
tually it  is  a  way  of  helping  the  adolescent  stand  on  his  own 
two  feet  and  face  his  problems — instead  of  spending  his 
time  and  energies  on  worries  that  are  echoes  of  past  experi- 
ence and  can  and  should  be  put  in  their  true  perspective. 

In  most  of  our  high  schools  today  there  is  at  least  some 
kind  of  guidance  program.  It  may  be  the  function  of  a 
teacher  who  serves  as  a  counselor  to  students  in  her  class,  or 
it  may  be  highly  organized  service  with  a  number  of  trained 
persons,  often  specialized  for  different  kinds  of  guidance  and 
testing. 
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Increasingly  the  guidance  program  operates  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole  school  program,  not,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened earlier,  as  a  last  resort  for  harassed  teachers  or  prin- 
cipals seeking  some  way  of  handling  a  balky  student  or  un- 
happy adolescent  or  of  dealing  with  an  irate  parent.  The 
guidance  personnel  try  to  bring  together  whatever  is  relevant 
and  available  about  each  student — his  health  record,  his 
cumulative  academic  record,  including  elementary  school, 
reports  of  his  participation  in  various  school  and  out-of- 
school  activities,  records  of  any  tests,  inventories,  or  other 
indications  of  his  abilities,  his  personality,  and  his  family 
background. 

An  excellent  guidance  program,  therefore,  does  the  follow- 
ing. 1.  It  draws  upon  the  home-room  teacher  and  the  physi- 
cal-education instructor  and  the  teacher  in  every  course. 
2.  It  is  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  3.  It  involves  a  pro- 
gram of  extra-class  activities  for  every  student.  4.  It  aims 
to  set  up  special  classes  for  special  difficulties  in  basic  skills. 

5.  It    offers    exploratory    courses    for   vocational    guidance. 

6.  It  accents  the  importance  of  courses  or  workshops  for 
teachers  which  will  give  them  orientation  in  understanding 
adolescents.  7.  It  uses  specially  trained  people  for  counseling. 
8.  It  is  part  of  the  administrative  planning  and  budgeting  in  a 
school  or  school  system.  Some  schools  call  upon  the  services 
of  a  psychiatrist  to  work  with  individual  students  in  need  of 
help.  Many,  many  adolescents  need  such  help  to  clarify  per- 
plexities which  neither  the  high-school  situation  nor  parents 
can  resolve. 

A  good  guidance  program  aims  to  help  each  student,  from 
the  beginning  of  junior  high  school,  to  find  goals  which  are 
his  goals,  related  to  his  capacities;  to  help  him  direct  his 
efforts  in  the  most  effective  ways,  whether  in  social  living  or 
in  academic  work  or  in  a  job.  Effective  guidance  is  not  in- 
tended to  weaken  the  adolescent  by  giving  him  pre-arranged, 
pre-planned,  pre-digested  courses  in  living  or  learning.  Nor 
does  guidance  seek  to  impose  stereotyped  careers  on  youth. 
Guidance  persons  endeavor  to  help  each  young  person  be- 
lieve in  himself,  respect  himself,  recognize  that  achievement 
can  be  satisfying  when  he  clarifies  his  own  goals. 

Interestingly,  also,  when  parents  consistently  give  their 
adolescents  a  chance  to  make  choices  and  explore  interests 
there  is  some  indication  that  those  young  poeple  are  not  only 
more  successful  students  but  also  better  adjusted.  Dr.  John 
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Anderson,  reporting1  on  an  unpublished  thesis  by  Dr. 
Katherine  A.  Miles,  quotes  the  following  statement  from  her: 

"Attitudes  of  parents  appear  to  be  crucial  factors  which  are 
closely  related  to  the  social  behavior  of  children.  Parents  of 
successful  leaders  show  outstandingly  different  attitudes  from 
the  parents  of  other  groups  of  children.  The  contrast  is  most 
marked  when  they  are  compared  with  parents  of  asocial  chil- 
dren. In  general,  parents  of  successful  children  are  less  in- 
clined to  protect  children  from  the  normal  risks  of  life,  to 
shield  them  from  the  normal  responsibilities  of  life  and  to 
prevent  them  from  developing  an  adequate  degree  of  inde- 
pendence which  is  so  necessary  for  good  mental  health 
and  normal  functioning  in  the  social  group.  Also,  they 
tend  to  be  less  restrictive  in  the  degree  of  control  which  they 
exercise  over  the  child.  Much  more  leeway  is  allowed  the 
children  in  making  decisions,  using  judgments  and  experi- 
menting with  new  situations.  Also  the  child  as  an  individual 
personality  is  given  far  more  respect — his  rights  and  opinions 
are  given  consideration  in  the  family  group.  In  addition,  par- 
ents of  successful  children  appear  to  possess  superior  ability 
in  evaluating  forms  of  child  behavior  and  characteristics  of 
child  personality  which  are  desirable  for  the  optimal  develop- 
ment  of    the    child   himself"    (Italics    are    the    authors'.) 


School-Work  Programs 

During  the  war  years  the  appeal  of  well-paid  jobs  in  in- 
dustries spurred  an  alarming  number  of  young  persons  to 
leave  high  school  for  full-time  employment.  The  "drop-out" 
problem  had  concerned  educators  for  some  time,  but  the 
problem  was  highlighted  by  war,  and  concern  grew  over  young 
people  without  direction  or  guidance  in  their  jobs.  In  many 
schools  the  school-work  program  was  developed,  which  would 
allow  young  people  to  work  part  time — usually  four  hours 
a  day — and  to  attend  school  for  an  equal  number  of  hours. 
According  to  child-labor  laws  and  school-attendance  regula- 
tions, only  young  people  of  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over 

iJohn  E.  Anderson,  "Parents'  Attitudes  on  Child  Behavior: 
A  Report  of  Three  Studies,"  Child  Development,  Vol.  17, 
Nos.  1  and  2.  March-June  1946.  Quotation  from  "Relation- 
ship between  certain  factors  in  the  home  background  and  the 
quality  of  leadership  shown  by  children,"  by  Katherine  A. 
Miles. 
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were  included  in  the  program,  although  in  some  special 
cases  fifteen-year-olds  were  allowed  to  work. 

The  advantages  of  an  actual  work  situation  with  school 
guidance  were  demonstrated  in  many  cases.  Young  people  who 
might  have  left  school  remained  in  school;  furthermore,  they 
were  able  to  bring  specific  problems  related  to  their  own  per- 
sonal adjustment  to  the  classroom,  and  to  discuss  those  prob- 
lems with  competent  advisers.  Above  all,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, a  paying  job  was  extremely  important  to  the  young 
person,  so  that  he  could  earn  money  for  his  personal  or  family 
needs  and  yet  continue  with  school  work. 

The  school-work  program  (also  called  the  "release-from- 
school  plan")  is  not  a  program  designed  to  train  youth  on 
the  job.  The  job  chosen  by  a  young  person  may  or  may  not 
be  related  to  his  school  courses.  In  many  ways,  therefore,  the 
work  program  may  not  train  the  young  person  for  more 
skilled  employment  or  offer  him  adequate  guidance  in  seeing 
that  his  capacities  are  fully  used.  Nor  is  there  any  guarantee 
that  the  school-work  program  will  further  his  training  or 
advancement  in  future  jobs — unless  he  is  trained  on  the  job. 
This,  of  course,  is  possible  if  his  employer  offers  him  such 
training.  But  that  is  a  function  of  his  employer  and  his  job — 
it  has  no  relation  to  school  training. 

However,  since  parents'  consent  is  necessary  to  release 
a  student  from  school  for  work,  conferences  between  parents 
and  teachers  or  counselors  result,  sometimes,  in  the  parents' 
better  understanding  of  the  young  person,  his  needs,  and  his 
school.  In  turn,  this  parental  cooperation  may  have  a  posi- 
tive effect  on  the  young  person's  adjustment  to  the  school  and 
his  feelings  about  himself.  In  other  words,  when  he  is  granted 
respect  by  parents,  when  they  listen  to  the  counselor  or  the 
teacher,  those  factors  plus  the  work  experience  can  be  positive 
aids  to  his  future  adjustment. 

While  some  educators  and  businessmen  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  school-work  program,  others  still  hold  reservations 
about  its  effectiveness.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  many  young 
adults  cannot  meet  the  "hidden  costs"  of  tuition  in  the  public 
school:  bus  or  train  fares,  costs  for  notebooks  or  other  sup- 
plies, for  appropriate  clothing,  for  extra-class  activities.  Also 
schools  cannot  compete  with  the  lure  of  well-paid  jobs  and 
the  independence  which  wages  seem  to  offer  young  people. 
Furthermore,  young  people  out  of  school  do  not  have  the 
guidance  for  healthful  living,  for  solving  personal  problems 
which  come  up  on  the  job.  Unskilled  jobs  may  offer  temporary 
financial  security,  but  such  work  experiences  may  not  give 
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young  men  or  women  a  knowledge  of  what  they  can  do  in 
the  future,  or  what  kind  of  work  they  can  do  best. 

The  school-work  program,  therefore,  is  a  step  toward  af- 
fording young  people  the  opportunity  to  work  and  earn,  to 
feel  useful  and  independent,  at  the  same  time  giving  them 
continued  guidance  and  opportunity  to  mature  emotionally 
and  healthfully.  On  the  other  hand,  vocational  training  in 
trades,  or  technical  training  in  high  school,  with  postgraduate 
training  in  a  junior  college  or  community  college  (two-year 
college),  offers  them  supervised  work  experience  either  in  the 
high  school  or  in  industry.  In  most  communities  the  high 
school  does  not  have  facilities  for  complete  vocational  train- 
ing— that  is,  the  machines,  tools,  or  total  industrial  equip- 
ment for  a  trade  cannot  be  duplicated  in  the  school.  Therefore 
the  student  may  take  courses  in  school  as  part  of  his  vocational 
training  and  spend  part  of  his  time  in  industry  or  business 
where  he  learns  the  skills  necessary  for  the  trade  he  has 
chosen.  This  program  has  been  called  the  cooperative  work- 
study  or  cooperative  diversified  educational  course  program. 
His  work  is  supervised  and  rated,  since  it  is  part  of  his  ac- 
crediting for  a  diploma. 

Most  young  people,  whether  enrolled  in  academic  high 
schools  or  not,  want  very  much  to  prove  themselves  on  jobs 
in  an  earning  capacity.  Youth  doesn't  want  to  be  parasitic. 
We  still  believe  in  the  values  of  honest  labor.  For  that  reason 
it  is  extremely  important  for  parents  to  understand  that  young 
people  should  be  allowed  to  take  summer  jobs  or  Saturday 
jobs  or  jobs  during  vacation  periods.  Sometimes  parents  object 
strenuously  when  those  jobs  seem  unimportant  or  unat- 
tractive. Or  parents  may  demand  that  young  people  stay  at 
home  with  the  family  for  out-of-school  weeks  or  months. 
These  work  experiences  can  be  very,  very  gratifying  and  a 
positive  stimulation  for  better  schoolwork.  For  an  adolescent 
to  find  that  he  can  do  a  job,  that  he  has  the  capacity  to  earn 
side  by  side  with  others,  to  have  his  work  objectively  evaluated 
not  by  a  teacher  or  parent  but  by  an  employer  of  other  men 
and  women  is  an  experience  which  puts  living  within  his 
grasp  and  comprehension,  and  which  also  gives  an  impetus  for 
learning  in  school.  To  know  he  is  capable  of  being  independ- 
ent is  an  exhilarating  feeling  for  the  adolescent,  who  is  usually 
fearful  that  he  is  not  able  to  meet  the  world  without  parental 
support. 


How  Parents  Can  Help 

When  parents  find  that  the  local  high  school  available  to 
their  child  does  not  provide  what  is  now  considered  good  for 
adolescents,  especially  those  in  the  junior-high-school  age 
groups,  they  can  do  something  positive  to  help  their  child. 
While  joining  in  community  efforts  to  improve  the  school, 
they  can  also  ask  other  parents  to  cooperate  in  providing  for 
their  children  some  of  the  facilities,  opportunities,  and  ex- 
perience we  have  described  as  useful,  if  not  essential,  to 
their  education. 

Thus,  either  in  homes  or  perhaps  in  the  local  library,  par- 
ents can  help  to  provide  more  of  the  books  and  the  magazines 
and  journals  that  students  can  use  to  look  up  materials,  do 
supplementary  reading,  especially  non-textbook  reading — 
such  as  biographies  and  recent  volumes  on  fields  of  interest. 
Also  they  can  find  in  the  various  editions  of  reprints  (paper- 
backs) many  very  useful  volumes  to  enlarge  the  local  library 
or  to  form  a  small  supplementary  library  in  the  school  or  at 
home. 

Dramatics,  either  as  spontaneous  role-playing,  presentation 
of  short  dramatic  sketches,  or  playreadings,  are  also  possible 
and  can  be  encouraged  by  parents,  especially  by  those  who 
are  personally  interested  and  willing  to  give  some  time  to 
such  activities.  It  is  not  essential  to  have  a  script  or  elaborate 
scenery  and  costumes  to  provide  dramatic  performances  in 
which  young  people  can  act  without  prolonged  rehearsal  and 
express  their  feelings  and  aspirations.  Puppet  plays,  especially 
with  hand  puppets,  are  also  feasible. 

Folk  dancing  and  dance  dramas  are  also  good  for  adoles- 
cents who  can  plan  out  a  dance  around  some  dramatic  theme 
and  create  their  own  dance  patterns.  Here  again  an  interested 
parent  can  help  to  steer  such  a  group,  help  find  appropriate 
music  and,  if  necessary,  costumes. 

A  space  for  painting,  clay  modeling,  and  pottery,  with 
simple  equipment  and  materials,  can  often  be  found  or  easily 
provided,  for  adolescents  need  these  experiences  as  much  as 
if  not  more  than  nursery-school  children,  to  discover  them- 
selves, to  paint  or  model  out  their  often  inchoate  ideas  and 
feelings.  While  painting  or  modeling,  and  absorbed  in  such; 
creative  activities,  a  person  may  find  refreshment  and  re- 
creation of  his  or  her  ideals,  or  may  regain  emotional  balance 
after  being  upset. 

Every  community  offers  innumerable  possibilities  for  field 
trips  to  factories  and  stores,  city  departments,  hospitals  and 
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laboratories,  transportation  facilities,  public  utility  plants,  and 
for  trips  out  in  the  open,  to  observe  the  land,  the  rocks,  the 
soil,  to  observe  the  kinds  of  plants  and  animals  that  live  to- 
gether in  an  area.  Often  a  parent  can  arrange  for  a  group  to 
visit  some  highly  interesting  and  important  industrial  plants, 
or  can  pilot  them  through  a  series  of  such  visits  whereby 
they  learn  how  their  community  works,  earns  its  living,  pro- 
vides goods  and  services  for  the  population. 

Adolescents  like  to  take  responsibilities,  too,  and  so  will 
volunteer,  if  given  the  opportunity,  as  assistants  in  play- 
grounds for  younger  children,  or  as  apprentice  helpers  to 
various  skilled  workers,  and  they  not  only  learn  a  lot  but 
feel  they  are  doing  something  real  and  significant. 

Discussion  groups  for  adolescents  are  very  desirable  and 
can  be  arranged  in  churches,  youth  organizations,  or  at  the 
homes  of  parents,  wherever  a  group  can  meet  and  talk  out 
whatever  they  are  concerned  with.  It  is  important  for  parents 
or  others  who  may  arrange  these  meetings  to  realize  that 
their  value  is  in  the  free  discussion  by  the  young  people.  They 
need  to  speak  out,  to  try  to  verbalize  their  ideas  and  feelings 
as  best  they  can,  without  being  censored  or  corrected  or  inter- 
fered with  by  adults.  If  they  ask  for  help  or  information,  it 
can  be  given  upon  request,  but  not  volunteered. 

Many  schools  still  retain  the  eight  years  of  elementary 
school  and  the  four  years  of  high  school.  Many  private  schools 
follow  this  schedule;  schools  in  rural  areas  may  also  do  so. 
We  do  not  want  parents  to  feel,  because  their  children  are  in 
an  eighth  or  ninth  grade  not  formally  designated  as  "junior 
high,"  that  such  children  are  losing  out  on  new  trends  in 
education.  In  such  cases  the  results  for  the  child  may  be 
either  very  good  or  very  poor. 

If,  however,  your  elementary  school  is  handicapped  by 
inadequate  facilities,  lacks  a  library  or  recreation  space  in  or 
out  of  doors;  if  teachers  must  try  to  teach  all  the  subject- 
matter  areas  without  sufficient  background  in  any  one  area, 
or  without  the  stimulation  and  discussion  of  other  faculty 
members;  if  a  teacher's  time  is  strictly  bound  to  the  classroom 
text  and  she  cannot  plan  trips  or  reach  the  parent  body  by 
herself  to  get  community  support — then  in  many  cases  the 
older  students  in  the  elementary  school  may  be  bored,  restless, 
anti-teacher,  and  anti-school. 

Also,  the  entire  elementary-school  procedure  may  affect  the 
upper  grades.  Poor  testing  and  promotion  procedure,  stiff 
adherence  to  a  grading  scheme  which  means  that  children 
are  kept  back  unless  they  complete  set  examinations  every 
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year,  may  mean  that  in  the  upper  grades  there  will  be  young- 
sters who  are  physically  and  psychologically  too  old  for 
their  groups,  rebellious  at  belonging  to  "that  kid  school," 
becoming  more  and  more  antagonistic  to  the  teacher  and 
what  she  aspires  to  teach.  A  larger  high  school  with  a  junior- 
high  division  might  very  well  provide  much-needed  recre- 
ational space  for  such  youngsters  and  let  them  mingle  in 
sports,  in  social  living,  in  clubs,  with  those  who  have  com- 
parable growth  and  interests. 

The  junior  high  school,  therefore,  in  physical  terms,  may 
offer  a  wider  horizon  to  children  because  the  school  plant 
itself  may  be  larger,  with  facilities  which  serve  not  one  small 
community  but  perhaps  several  communities.  Youngsters 
grow  up  by  imitating  and  identifying  with  the  next  older 
group,  too,  so  that  the  activities  of  senior-high-school  stu- 
dents, their  clubs  and  informal  groups,  serve  as  a  stimulus  for 
interest  and  skill.  Take  a  simple  example:  when  a  young  child 
is  learning  to  play  an  instrument  he  often  gets  an  extra  psy- 
chological boost  by  listening  to  a  concert  or  recital  given 
by  older  boys  and  girls  of  his  school,  or  by  the  school  band. 

You  probably  will  observe,  then,  that  a  theory  of  good  high- 
school  or  junior-high-school  education  emphasizes  many  of 
the  aspects  of  learning  which  newer  policies  and  practices  in 
elementary  schools  are  stressing:  a  close  correlation  in  teach- 
ing between  the  child's  growth,  his  skill,  and  his  life.  In  the 
same  manner  many,  many  trends  and  changes  in  education 
for  seventh-,  eighth-,  and  even  ninth-graders  are  now  advo- 
cated for  the  entire  high-school  teaching  policy. 

Again,  you  may  point  out  that  what  we  need  is  better 
articulation  or  integration  between  elementary  school,  high 
school,  and  college.  You  observe  that  it  is  difficult  to  have 
flexible  programs  for  elementary  schools  if  high  schools  set 
their  requirements  on  a  rigid  basis  which  admits  only  academ- 
ically top-rate  people.  Further,  you  may  ask,  "How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  pay  attention  to  one  individual  and  his  aptitudes  in 
high  school,  when  most  of  the  colleges  demand  set  entrance 
requirements?"  You  are,  of  course,  echoing  what  large  num- 
bers of  educators  have  been  saying  for  years.  The  hopeful 
and  democratic  aspect  of  what  you  say  is  this:  when  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  parents  in  enough  communities  find  ways  of 
working  together  to  produce  better  high  schools,  then  colleges 
will  have  to  adjust  their  requirements,  too.  Instead  of  listing 
what  is  wrong  with  education,  or  loudly  declaring  that 
teachers  have  a  "responsibility"  to  do  thus  and  so,  parents 
have  to  begin  to  consult  their  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies, 
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finding  the  means  of  putting  positive  effort  into  education 
instead  of  continually  grumbling  and  finding  fault  with  our 
youth  and  our  educational  policies. 

Parents  might  pay  attention  to  these  facts,  too: 

1.  Boys  and  girls  in  flexible  high-school  settings  where 
there  are  programs  designed  for  discussions,  trips,  art  ex- 
periences, have  no  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  best  colleges. 

2.  The  college-entrance  blanks  usually  ask  boys  and  girls 
what  extracurricular  activities  they  have  engaged  in,  what 
individual  interests  and  creative  capacities  they  have  developed 
as  indicative  of  student  potentialities. 

3.  The  boy  or  girl  with  strong  interests  who  is  self-pro- 
pelled, who  knows  what  he  can  do,  who  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  his  learning  may  resist  being  squeezed  into  a  set  pat- 
tern in  high  school,  but  shine  in  college  thinking.  This  is 
documented  by  almost  every  educator  we  have  met. 

4.  If  you  are  worried  about  getting  your  son  or  daughter 
into  a  "big  name"  college,  you  may  be  comforted  to  know 
that  surveys  show  that  some  of  the  smaller  colleges  have 
produced  many  of  our  outstanding  scientists  and  scholars. 
High-school  people  often  have  trouble  convincing  parents  of 
the  desirability  of  a  good  small  college  which  may  be  much 
more  desirable  for  a  particular  boy  or  girl. 

Parents  singly  and  in  groups  can  do  many  things  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiencies  of  local  schools  and,  in  doing  these, 
will  find  that  their  children  often  gain  a  new  feeling  about 
schools,  impressed  by  their  parents'  interest  and  active  efforts. 


12 


SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


While  parents  and  teachers  often  regard  the  adolescent's 
time  in  school  as  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  concerned 
with  study  as  prescribed  by  the  school  program,  this  is  seldom 
true.  As  we  have  seen  from  our  description  of  the  life 
tasks  and  aspirations  of  adolescents,  they  are  largely  pre- 
occupied— and  necessarily  so — with  their  own  personal 
strivings  and  worries,  their  struggles  to  meet  the  insistent 
requirements  of  growing  up,  and  especially  of  their  peer 
group.  If  school  studies  seem  to  be  neglected  or  given  a  low 
priority  in  their  busy  lives,  we  should  remember  that  these 
years  have  a  paramount  significance.  From  our  adult  view- 
point, with  our  concern  with  jobs  and  successful  work,  our 
awareness  of  the  competition  for  advancement  and  the  pres- 
sures for  even  maintaining  status,  we  are  inclined  to  think  of 
these  high-school  years  as  a  time  of  preparation  for  the  se- 
rious business  of  life  ahead.  But  the  serious  business  of  life 
for  the  adolescent  is  coping  with  life  tasks  now,  as  he  meets 
them  every  day.  He  knows,  often  without  being  able  to  put 
it  into  words,  that  to  grow  up,  to  be  an  adult  man  or  woman, 
it  is  essential  to  come  to  terms  with  his  immediate  prob- 
lems, to  escape  from  all  the  juvenile  patterns  and  loyalties, 
the  childish  relationships  that  are  holding  him  back.  He 
knows  in  this  same  inarticulate  way  (and  girls  often  realize 
this  more  clearly  than  boys)  that  it  is  now  or  never,  because, 
as  psychiatrists  have  shown,  it  is  the  "unfinished  business"  in 
our  lives  that  so  often  defeats  or  destroys  us. 

If  boys  and  girls  are  to  go  into  adult  life  reasonably  ready 
for  a  job  or  career,  for  marriage  and  parenthood,  for 
responsible  adult  living  in  the  many  fields  of  activity  where 
they  must  participate,  they  cannot  continue  to  be  preoccupied 
with  the  questions  and  problems  of  the  teen-age  period,  to 
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be  still  dominated  by  strong  feelings  which  have  persisted 
from  the  past.  The  boy  and  girl  must  discover  what  it  means 
to  be  masculine  or  feminine,  what  to  do  about  sex,  how  to 
relate  themselves  to  parents  no  longer  as  dependent  children 
but  as  self-directing,  responsible  persons.  They  also  must 
work  through  to  some  kind  of  philosophy  of  life,  find  some 
beliefs,  expectations,  assumptions  upon  which  to  build  a  life 
in  the  future.  Some  educators  believe  that  a  recognition  of 
the  adolescent's  genuine  curiosities,  perplexities,  and  aspira- 
tions can  and  should  be  the  focus  of  his  school  experience. 
If  there  are  any  answers  to  his  insistent  questions,  any 
leads  to  the  goals  he  seeks,  the  various  fields  of  knowledge 
should  provide  them.  But  in  the  usual  academic  program 
what  relevance  these  subjects  have  for  living  is  rarely  made 
clear  to  the  puzzled  adolescent.  When  the  high  school  does 
attempt  to  provide  a  program  oriented  to  some  of  the  ado- 
lescent's concerns,  and  tries  to  integrate  relevant  knowledge 
with  problems  of  some  significance  to  students,  it  may  be 
criticized  or  denounced  not  only  by  academic  critics  but  by 
parents  who  want  their  children  to  have  the  familiar,  long- 
accepted  scholastic  discipline.  When  the  adolescents  complain 
— or  try  to  evade  this  program — they  are  accused  of  being 
lazy,   scatterbrained,   and   even   worthless   or   stupid. 

High-school  students,  we  may  be  sure,  are  going  to  spend 
much  of  their  time  upon  what  seems  important  to  them,  and 
this  is  their  group  living,  their  social  and  interpersonal  re- 
lationships, where  they  will  try  to  meet  their  life  tasks  as 
best  they  can.  Parents  who  are  worried — and  often  with 
justification — about  what  this  social  life  involves,  might 
translate  their  concern  into  some  concrete  definite  planning 
instead  of  releasing  their  feelings  through  scolding  and  ex- 
horting their  sons  and  daughters.  Like  little  children  who  are 
continually  scolded  and  threatened,  adolescents  can  become 
psychologically  deaf  to  parents:  they  don't  listen,  indeed 
they  don't  hear,  realizing  that  a  parent  is  irritated  or  angry — 
so  what! 

If  we  look  at  the  life  of  a  high-school  student  and  recog- 
nize what  it  may  mean  to  the  individual  boy  or  girl,  we  may 
gain  some  understanding  of  the  often  acute  anguish  they  feel 
over  some  defeat,  setback,  or  rejection,  the  overwhelming 
embarrassment  at  an  awkwardness  or  a  failure  to  rise  to  an 
occasion.  Moreover,  we  may  be  able  to  develop  some  em- 
pathy, some  genuine  insight,  when  we  try  to  put  ourselves  in 
their  place  and  see  what  these  to  us  trivial  incidents  mean 
for  them.  We  may  laugh  at  teen-age  behavior,  feel  amuse- 
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ment  at  what  we  call  "puppy  love,"  but  we  do  so  at  our  own 
peril,  for  we  may  alienate  our  son  or  daughter  at  a  time 
when  he  most  sorely  needs  our  understanding  and  our  ac- 
ceptance of  his  unhappiness.  When  you  are  miserably  un- 
happy— feeling  guilty,  perhaps,  or  resentful — you  don't  want 
to  be  told  how  foolish  you  were,  how  you  erred  in  your  ac- 
tions. Salt  on  the  wounds  may  seem  to  be  justified,  but  it 
does  not  increase  your  love  for  the  one  who  applies  the  salt 
or  rubs  it  in.  If  adolescents  are  to  learn  from  their  mistakes, 
as  we  so  often  tell  them  they  should,  they  should  be  reas- 
sured by  a  well-disposed  adult  that  they  are  not  irretrievably 
ruined  but  are  still  lovable  persons.  In  the  high-school  life 
few  adolescents  escape  without  some  bruises;  many  carry  life- 
long scars  from  these  encounters. 


Informal  Social  Life 

In  a  high  school  in  Oakland,  California,  a  "clubhouse"  was 
set  up,  with  the  approval  of  teachers  and  parents,  to  be  run 
by  adolescents  without  adult  planning,  but  with  adult  super- 
vision. The  atmosphere  was  informal,  and  boys  and  girls  of 
the  various  secondary-school  ages  used  it  as  a  meeting  place 
for  games,  in  free  hours  after  school  as  a  place  to  sit  and 
talk,  or  to  have  parties  if  they  wished.  Those  who  observed 
the  youngsters  felt  that  the  younger  adolescents  who  were 
still  unsure  of  ways  to  establish  social  relationships  with  a 
group  gained  confidence  by  watching  the  older  ones.  Even 
the  random  teasing,  roughhousing,  silly  chatter  or  behavior, 
had  a  function.  It  seemed  to  be  a  way  of  making  contact 
which  covered  embarrassment,  and  at  the  same  time  served 
to  establish  some  friendly  basis  of  getting  acquainted.  After 
a  while  each  youngster  seemed  to  gain  confidence  as  he  be- 
came more  secure  in  handling  himself  and  in  meeting 
others. 

In  the  small  town  or  city  there  is  a  definite  need  for  such 
clubhouses.  Boys  and  girls  congregate  around  the  soda  foun- 
tain, on  the  library  steps,  on  the  street  corner — just  talking, 
shoving  one  another,  exchanging  jokes — because  there  is  no 
other  place  to  talk  comfortably  without  limitations.  Informal 
get-togethers  such  as  picnics  or  boat  rides  may  be  found  in 
one  community  group,  but  are  not  given  a  legitimate  place 
in  the  whole  community.  Girls  and  boys  will  find  their 
groups,  but  it  does  not  seem  fair  or  wise  to  ignore  healthy 
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interests  until  adolescents  have  to  find  their  own  solutions, 
healthy  or  not. 

This  point  bears  repetition:  young  people  need  and  want 
adults  as  guides  and  supervisors.  They  are  not  strong  enough 
individually  to  state  what  is  right  or  wise  in  groups.  They  may 
unwillingly  acquiesce  to  the  choices  of  a  leader  who  is  de- 
structive and  is  working  out  his  own  personality  problems 
by  concentrating  on  anti-social  ends. 

Parents  and  teachers  need  to  know  what  adolescent  groups 
in  the  community  are  doing.  Passive  follow-the-leader  tac- 
tics among  young  people  are  unwise  (even  when  the  leader 
is  constructive);  adult  recognition  and  supervision  of  groups 
offers  weak  members  a  chance  to  voice  opinions  without 
fear  of  being  shut  out.  One  disturbed  or  overly  sophisticated 
boy  or  girl  in  an  unsupervised  club  or  group  can  create 
very  damaging  episodes  in  the  lives  of  other  adolescents.  Boys 
and  girls  under  pressure  from  such  mixed-up  contemporaries 
cannot  often  escape  or  resist  this  unhealthy  domination. 

If  adults  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  extracurricular  so- 
cial living  of  adolescents,  they  might  foster  more  groups 
which  respect  "good"  positive  individuality  without  damag- 
ing conformity  or  denying  the  "good"  aspects  of  the  peer 
group.  The  adolescent  needs  adults  who  can  be  supervi- 
sors without  being  dominating,  who  create  the  freedom 
he  needs  to  stick  up  for  himself  and  his  ideas,  who  are  crea- 
tive leaders. 

There  are  places  in  almost  every  community  which  could 
become  informal  centers  for  youth  without  any  extra  ex- 
pense to  parents  or  organizations.  Also,  the  opportunities  for 
the  indirect  guidance  of  boys  and  girls  are  unmatched.  A 
home,  of  course,  may  offer  some  of  the  same  possibilities,  but 
it  may  also  give  youngsters  only  limited  facilities,  a  limited 
time,  a  rather  passive  role  in  setting  up  a  room  or  a  space. 
We  cannot,  as  parents,  do  everything  and  be  everything,  and 
the  main  attraction  of  a  socially  approved  space  for  ado- 
lescents is  that  it  belongs  to  them:  they  can  build,  decorate, 
make  noise,  dance,  or  sit  still  without  reference  to  family 
needs  or  funds. 

Very  often  parents  feel  that  because  a  child  is  in  a  good 
school  his  social  needs  are  fully  met  by  the  school  program. 
But  very  often  young  people  get  caught  up  in  a  pattern  (not 
in  their  own  group)  that  puts  heavy  accent  on  popularity: 
who  dates  and  who  doesn't,  who  is  sought  after,  who  is  most 
reckless,  and  so  on.  The  incredible  fact  is  that  each  one  of 
these  adolescents  may  have  high  standards  and  ideals  for 
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himself,  but,  seeing  his  world  as  it  is  represented  by  his  peers, 
he  must,  he  thinks,  conform. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  parent  to  give  his  one  child  a 
sense  of  self-respect  unless  teachers  and  schools  recognize 
the  need  for  helping  youth  find  desirable  means  of  meeting 
their  own  social  goals.  These  "desirable  means"  should  not 
be  put  on  an  adult  scale  of  values,  but  in  terms  of  young 
people's  observed  needs  for  getting  together  and  getting  to 
know  one  another. 

Once,  in  our  country  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it 
was  not  necessary  for  such  values  to  be  put  into  words  or 
recognized  by  schools.  Everyone  expected  that  the  feast,  or 
the  holiday,  or  the  dance,  or  the  "courting"  rituals  would 
be  shared  and  recognized  as  necessary  to  give  living  and 
work  a  meaning.  Today,  it  seems,  such  community  sharing 
in  the  happiness  and  zest  of  living  is  only  for  adolescents 
and  then  only  in  a  slightly  less  sophisticated  version  of  what 
adults  do!  Can  you  blame  the  young  for  being  lost?  They 
want  the  approval  of  a  guiding  hand — not  the  tight  reins  of 
restriction  which  may  say  "wicked"  or  "kid  stuff." 


Extra-Class  Activities  for  Social  Living 


Today  some  schools  and  community  groups  are  making 
provision  for  social  living  of  boys  and  girls.  Such  groups 
may  also  be  helpful  to  adults.  In  many  schools  time  has  been 
set  aside  during  the  school  day  for  extra-class  activities. 
This  time  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "activity  period"  and 
is  included  in  the  daily  schedule  because  so  many  young  peo- 
ple who  travel  to  and  from  school,  who  have  after-school 
jobs,  or  who  are  needed  at  home,  would  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  program. 

The  extra-class  activities  are  usually  supervised  by  a  staff 
member  who  may  be  relieved  from  some  of  his  teaching 
duties  in  order  to  carry  out  this  supervision.  Also  extra- 
class  activities  have  expanded  beyond  merely  athletic  pro- 
grams; they  include  photography  clubs,  model-plane  build- 
ing, dramatics,  science  clubs,  library  clubs,  dance  groups, 
music  clubs,  and  so  on.  Every  young  person  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  join  a  group,  though  he  is  not  compelled  to 
do  so. 

Extra-class  activities  are  not  just  social  functions  of  a 
school  or  "busy  work";  essentially  they  are  student-planned, 
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student-run  programs  with  a  purpose  and  a  goal  set  by  the 
young  people  themselves.  The  processes  of  electing  chairmen, 
leaders,  committees,  are  democratic  group  processes  which 
have  to  be  learned  and  understood  by  youth  if  these  young 
people  are  later  to  become  understanding  citizens  of  our 
representative  government.  Furthermore,  the  objectives  and 
goals  of  a  group  of  young  people  can  be  extraordinarily 
idealistic  and  generous  when  given  a  chance  to  develop.  Too 
often  adults  feel  that  adolescents  need  only  purely  social 
functions  to  satisfy  their  striving  for  group  membership — 
the  date,  the  party.  Yet  where  work  goes  on  in  informal 
groups,  work  that  orients  each  person  to  a  purpose  outside 
his  own  immediate  needs,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  far  better, 
more  loyal  tie  to  that  person's  group  and  to  common  values. 


Extra-School  Activities 


There  are  many  youth  groups,  or  adult  and  youth  groups, 
which  exist  in  our  communities  yet  are  not  specifically  part 
of  the  school's  function.  Very  often  these  groups  offer  ado- 
lescents, especially  when  schools  do  not,  an  opportunity  to 
develop  skill  in  living  and  working  democratically,  in  seeking 
and  applying  new  knowledge  and  techniques  in  their  homes 
and  communities.  Many  such  groups  give  young  people  an 
opportunity  for  social  get-togethers,  plus  the  kind  of  goals 
just  mentioned — being  of  service  as  citizens  and  commu- 
nity members.  The  Yorkville  Youth  Council  in  New  York 
City  is  one  example  of  a  group  of  citizens  who  have  made 
a  place  where  boys  and  girls  can  be  useful  and  sociable. 
Since  1947,  when  the  council  opened  its  first  After-School 
Play  Center  in  partnership  with  the  New  York  City  School 
Board's  Bureau  of  Community  Education,  groups  of  sixteen- 
and  seventeen-year-old  boys  and  girls  from  nearby  high 
schools  have  worked  with  younger  children  on  regularly 
weekly  schedules  as  staff  aides.  They  receive  on-the-job  su- 
pervision from  a  professional  staff,  and  in  addition  have 
careful  orientation  and  training  meetings  during  the  year. 
They  function  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  professional 
level,  and  their  part  in  the  program  gives  them  both  satisfac- 
tion and  a  sense  of  achievement.  The  council  operates  six 
centers  and  brings  many  teen-agers  as  volunteers  into  the 
program  annually. 


Being  Alone 

The  emphasis  upon  social  life,  group  activities  and  proj- 
ects is  justified,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  great  importance  of 
these  things  to  the  adolescent  groping  toward  adult  life.  But 
we  should  give  a  highly  distorted  picture  of  adolescents  if  we 
did  not  at  the  same  time  point  out  the  equal  importance  of 
facilities  and  opportunities  for  the  teen-ager  to  explore  and 
experiment  and  try  out  his  talents  in  doing  things  by  and  for 
himself.  Indeed,  there  is  from  nursery  school  on  an  often 
exclusive  concern  for  group  activities  which  sometimes  seems 
to  ignore  or  deny  individuality.  This  tendency  has  been  re- 
inforced by  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  some  psychiatric 
observations  on  unhappy,  disturbed  children  who  withdraw 
from  their  agemates  and  brood  in  solitude.  Some  people 
seem  to  think  that  any  desire  for  privacy,  any  interest  in 
working  their  own  projects  alone,  are  indications  of  "intro- 
version," as  it  is  called,  and  may  be  the  first  signs  of  per- 
sonality disorders.  Accordingly,  they  stress  group  or  crowd 
programs,  as  if  keeping  an  adolescent  continually  in  a  group 
were  a  royal  road  to  mental  health. 

But,  as  we  have  said  again  and  again,  adolescents  are 
under  almost  continuous  strain,  even  when  they  are  seem- 
ingly most  carefree  and  having  a  good  time,  because  they 
are  so  unsure  of  themselves,  so  anxious  about  meeting  the 
group  code.  They  need  periods  of  isolation,  or  at  least  ab- 
sorption in  their  own  thoughts  and  in  their  own  activities, 
when  they  can  regain  their  composure  and  think  through 
their  ideas  or  reveries.  They  need  a  variety  of  materials  in 
which  to  discover  themselves  by  creative  work.  "Creative" 
does  not  mean  being  wholly  original  and  producing  a  mas- 
terpiece; we  are  creative  whenever  we  can  do  something  that 
is  our  own,  that  embodies  or  expresses  our  own  individual- 
ized perceptions,  feelings,  ideas,  and  ways  of  handling  ex- 
perience. Often  this  is  more  easily  done  when  a  person  is 
alone,  free  from  interruption,  and  at  liberty  to  work  at  his 
own  pace,  in  his  own  way,  on  his  own  project  or  activity. 
Accordingly,  families  and  schools  should  encourage  in  ado- 
lescents any  interest  in  doing  something  which  engages  their 
attention  and  focuses  their  energies.  This  may  be  a  hobby, 
so  called,  whether  it  is  collecting,  classifying,  and  arranging 
some  kind  of  materials  or  objects;  a  skilled  technique  like 
building  a  radio;  doing  photography,  and  so  on.  It  may  be 
one  of  the  arts  which  the  individual  works  on  alone  or  in 
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company — but  in  a  company  like  a  small  orchestra  or  a 
chorus,  where  he  can  genuinely  do  his  best  as  an  individual 
performer  and  not  be  worried  about  his  status  as  a  person 
in  a  group. 

Since  each  adolescent  is  an  individual  with  his  or  her  ca- 
pacities, interests,  skills,  and  personal  concerns  that  may  be 
channeled  into  any  one  of  these  various  activities,  we  should 
recognize  their  diversity  and  fruitfulness  for  each  boy  and 
girl. 


APPENDIX: 

PRIVATE  OR  INDEPENDENT 

SCHOOLS 


When  children  reach  high-school  age  some  families  may  wish 
to  send  them  to  a  so-called  private  or  independent  school — 
that  is,  a  school  that  is  not  part  of  the  public  school  system. 
A  decision  to  do  this  may  be  made  for  various  reasons.  Some- 
times the  accessible  high  schools  are  not  as  good  as  the  par- 
ents might  wish;  in  other  cases  the  high  school  may  not  pro- 
vide adequate  college  preparatory  programs;  and  in  still  other 
cases  the  parents  may  wish  to  have  their  son  or  daughter 
benefit  from  the  wider  experience  and  acquaintance  with 
other  people  that  may  be  had  in  a  school  in  another  part  of 
the  country. 

These  private  schools  may  be  divided  into  various  groups. 
First  there  are  the  day  schools,  including  country  day  schools, 
to  which  the  students  go  daily  from  their  homes,  often  on 
buses.  Then  there  are  the  boarding  schools,  where  the  students 
live  away  from  home  at  the  school.  A  few  such  schools  take 
five-day  boarders  who  go  home  for  week  ends.  These  boarding 
schools  are  then  divided  into  those  that  are  exclusively  for 
boys,  those  that  are  exclusively  for  girls,  and  a  somewhat 
smaller  group  of  coeducational  boarding  schools.  Included 
in  the  schools  for  boys  are  also  various  military  schools. 

The  boarding  schools  of  the  country  differ  widely  in  their 
programs  and  equipment  and  facilities.  Some  of  them  are 
exceedingly  formal  and  conservative,  following  fairly  closely 
the  pattern  of  the  British  public  school  and  concentrating 
their  efforts  primarily  upon  college  preparation.  Others  are 
leaders  in  developing  new  and  enriched  educational  programs, 
while  many  others  attempt  to  combine  the  customary  academic 
program  with  new  activities. 

Then  there  are  also  the  so-called  "finishing  schools"  for 
girls,  which  provide  a  two-  or  four-year  (or  more)  program 
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primarily  for  girls  who  are  not  going  to  college,  although 
more  and  more  of  these  schools  now  prepare  girls  for  admis- 
sion to  college. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  experimental  and  "progressive" 
private  schools  which  provide  varied  programs,  including 
college  preparation.  Some  of  these  experimental  schools  are 
coeducational  and  operate  both  as  day  and  as  boarding 
schools. 

There  is  a  fairly  large  number  of  these  private  schools 
around  the  country,  and  some  offer  certain  special  facilities 
and  advantages  because  of  their  locations.  Parents  who  are 
interested  in  the  possibility  of  such  schools  for  their  children 
can  find  considerable  information  describing  the  different 
schools  in  Porter  Sargent's  Guide  to  Private  Schools. 

Needless  to  say,  the  tuition  at  these  schools  is  often  fairly 
high,  since  it  must  cover  not  only  the  educational  costs  but 
also  room  and  board,  sports  and  recreational  facilities,  and 
all  the  varied  services  which  the  school  must  provide  for 
adolescents  who  are  living  away  from  home.  Many  schools 
have  scholarships,  full  or  partial. 

The  desirability  of  sending  a  boy  or  girl  to  one  of  these 
schools  turns  upon  a  great  many  different  factors.  Sometimes 
it  is  very  helpful  to  an  individual  boy  or  girl  to  go  away 
from  home,  especially  when  living  at  home  may  involve  cer- 
tain stress  and  strain  or  difficulties,  as  in  cases  when  there 
is  considerable  friction  or  conflict  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
or  where  an  individual  boy  or  girl  may  be  overshadowed  by 
a  more  active  or  brilliant  brother  or  sister.  Going  away  to 
school  may  give  such  a  boy  or  girl,  for  the  first  time,  an  ability 
to  expand  or  to  develop  as  he  or  she  could  not  in  the  home 
environment.  Often  the  decision  to  send  a  child  to  boarding 
school  is  made  when  there  is  a  separation  or  divorce  in  the 
family,  and  the  adolescent  (or  sometimes  a  child  of  an  earlier 
age)  is  sent  to  a  boarding  school  as  apparently  the  only  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  where  the  child  can  live  when  his  home 
is  broken  up.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  cases 
of  a  separation  or  divorce  the  child  may  be  more  deeply  dis- 
turbed and  bewildered  by  being  sent  off  to  school,  if  this  action 
appears  to  him  to  be  a  rejection. 

It  is  now  believed  that  in  the  case  of  divorce  the  child 
should  have  some  professional  advice  and  counsel  to  help 
him  resolve  some  of  his  conflicting  feelings,  and  especially  to 
help  him  clarify  his  future  relationship  with  the  parents.  Too 
often  the  adolescent  boy  or  girl  develops  persistent  bitterness 
toward  both  parents,  or  toward  one  of  them,  which  may  com- 
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promise  his  or  her  future  development  and  prove  a  handicap 
in  making  a  successful  marriage. 

Sometimes  parents  are  inclined  to  send  a  child  off  to  a 
boarding  school  or  military  school  because  they  feel  that  he  is 
unruly  and  beyond  their  ability  to  manage.  Such  a  policy  may 
be  questioned  on  the  ground  that  merely  sending  a  child  off 
to  school,  especially  a  school  with  very  rigid  regulations  and 
stern  discipline,  may  provide  little  or  no  help  to  the  child  in 
resolving  his  emotional  problems  and  difficulties  or  in  learn- 
ing self -discipline.  In  some  cases  a  boy  or  girl  may  accept  the 
new  situation  and  conform  without  difficulty,  finding  in  the 
school  program  a  welcome  relief  from  the  indecisions  and 
conflicts  that  he  may  have  experienced  in  his  own  home.  In 
other  cases  the  boy  or  girl  may  become  even  more  rebellious 
or  get  into  frequent  trouble,  which  might  have  been  prevented 
or  at  least  reduced  if  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  some  profes- 
sional guidance  and,  if  necessary,  treatment. 

Sending  a  child  off  to  boarding  school  involves  many  of 
the  same  situations  and  possible  difficulties  that  occur  when 
he  or  she  goes  off  to  college.  Leaving  home  at  an  earlier  age, 
when  the  boy  or  girl  is  just  beginning  to  cope  with  the  many 
difficult  tasks  of  growing  up,  may  prove  either  helpful  or 
obstructive  to  his  efforts  to  grow  up.  Much  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  school,  the  teachers,  and  the  traditions  and  prac- 
tices of  the  school  itself. 

Some  people  are  inclined  to  believe  that  segregating  young 
adolescent  boys  or  girls  in  schools  where  they  may  rarely 
see  members  of  the  opposite  sex  of  their  own  age  may  not  be 
desirable  because  they  miss  the  give  and  take  of  early  adoles- 
cent friendships,  and  opportunities  to  learn  from  living  with 
a  group  of  boys  and  girls.  These  possible  disadvantages  can 
be  and  often  are  met  by  the  school's  efforts  to  provide  for  con- 
tact with  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  age.  The  coeducational 
boarding  schools  have  had  a  very  reassuring  record  of  pro- 
viding an  educational  program  with  group  living;  this  has 
proved  very  helpful  to  the  students  attending,  and  despite 
the  anxiety  that  sometimes  is  expressed  about  the  dangers  of 
having  adolescent  boys  and  girls  at  the  same  school,  the  record 
indicates  that  the  relationships  between  boys  and  girls  in 
these  schools  is  as  wholesome  and  desirable  as  in  any  other 
situation,  indeed  often  better  than  in  their  home  towns,  since 
the  school  can  and  often  does  maintain  a  morale  among  its 
students  that  is  not  always  found  in  the  usually  unsupervised 
social  life  at  home. 
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curriculum,  230;  developmental 
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225;  for  jobs,  223;  for  life-ad- 
justment, 229;  financial  difficul- 
ties, 192;  high  schools,  212,  221; 
high  schools,  non-academic  pro- 
gram in  New  York,  223;  library 
use,  233;  outside  the  school, 
212;  physical  activities,  236; 
public,  211;  science,  222;  tests, 
248 

Elementary  school,  221 

Emissions,  nocturnal,  25 

Endocrine  glands,  26 

English  education,  220;  British 
public  schools,  270 
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Failure  of  parents,  13 
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and  education,  213;  and  pre- 
adolescent  boy,  53-54;  and  pre- 
adolescent  girl,  50;  other  than 
own,  71 

Family-child  conflict,  151 

Family  life,  9,  117;  adopted  child, 
63;  baby's  birth,  134;  brothers 
and  sisters,  139,  202;  climate  of 
opinions,  128;  crises,  189;  con- 
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racy, 147;  divorce,  128;  emo- 
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Food   charts,    187 
4-H  Clubs,  92 
Frank,  Lawrence  K.,  243 
Friends,    get-togethers    at    home, 

155;  of  the  adolescent,  151-52; 

of  the  pre-adolescent  girl,  47-48; 

social  life,  262 

Gallagher,  J.  Roswell,  243 

Gifts,  177 

Girl-boy  relationship,  159 

Girl   Scouts,   213 

Girls,  activities,  49;  "Alice-in- 
Wonderland"  stage,  51;  and 
break-up  of  family,  200;  "boy 
crazy"  stage,  105;  choice  of  hus- 
band, 102;  family,  50;  friend- 
ships, 47-48;  "glamour  girl," 
103;  "grown-upness,"  104;  in- 
tercourse, 105;  job  or  career, 
102;  life  goal,  102;  maturation, 
23,  29,  30;  menstruation,  24-25; 
mother-daughter  conflicts,  50; 
ovulation,  27;  physical  growth, 
22;  pre-adolescent,  47;  tensions, 
26;  transition  to  adolescence, 
57;  "ugly  duckling,"  102;  vision 
of  old  age,  104 

Glandular  trouble,  185 

Good  Schools  Don't  Just  Happen! 
A  Guide  to  Action  for  Life  Ad- 
justment Education,  222 

Group,  behavior,  18,  43;  culture, 
171;  ethics,  18;  follower,  69; 
life,  153 

Gruhn,  William  T.,  221 

Guidance,  214;  and  parental  au- 
thority, 252;  and  school,  251, 
254;  and  testing,  248-49,  250- 
51;  counseling,  251;  personnel, 
16,  102;  through  teacher,  228 
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ents, 12 
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dysfunctions,    187;    in    adoles- 
cence,   184;    maturing    process, 
185;    physical    check-ups,    185; 
psychological  trouble,   185 
Heredity  and  physical  growth,  21 
Hero-worship,  116 
High  school,  33,  212,  217-18;  art, 
234-35;  creative  writing,  253-54; 
departmentalized,   222;   difficul- 
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starters,"  243;  social  life,  262; 
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Home,  and  education,  213;  visit  of 
adolescent  to,  208 
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school  course,  230 
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Intellectual  Abilities  in  the  Ado- 
lescent  Period,    249 

LQ.  score,  244,  248 

Jobs,  and  responsibility,  180-81; 
baby-sitting,  179;  education  for, 
224;  for  money,  179;  for  Satur- 
day and  summer,  257;  in  fam- 
ily, 179;  school-work  program, 
255-56 

Junior  high  school,  219,  221,  259; 
changing  curriculum,  225;  think- 
ing-readiness program,  226 

Juvenile  delinquency,  16 

Kelflier,  Alice  V.,  31 

Kellogg,  W.  K.,  Foundation,  239 

Kissing  games,  46 

Labor  organizations  and  educa- 
tion, 223-24 

"Laziness,"  188 

Liberal  education,  270 

Library,  as  resource  in  schools. 
233 

Life-adjustment  education,  229 

Life  and  Growth,  31 

Life  with  Father,  132 

Love,  in  family  life,  126;  "puppy 
love,"  75;  rehearsal  of  love, 
159;  relationships,  157 

Maladjustment,  16 
Manners,  163,  169 
Marriage,    145;    as   life   task,    88, 

102-3;  divorce,  128 
"Marriage    and    Family    Living" 

as  high-school  course,  230 
Masculinity,  32,  38,  97,  106-7 


Masturbation,  28 

Maturation,  23,  37,  58,  89,  109; 

emotion  and  feelings,  60 
Maturity  interests,  and  friendship, 

157;  and  love,  157 
McCullers,  Carson,  59 
Member  of  the  Wedding,  59 
Menstruation,   24-25,   27,   187 
Mental  illness  in  family,  199 
Miles,  Katherine  A.,  255 
Military  schools,  270 
Modern  Junior  High  School,  The, 

221 
Monthly  cycle,  27 
Mother-daughter   conflicts,  49-50, 

51,  64 
Mothers  and  pre-adolescents,  50, 

55 
Movies,  212 
Music  in  high-school  program,  236 

National  Velvet,  53 
Neurotic  symptoms,  33 
New  York  City,  vocational  high 
schools,  222-23 

Organization,  in  adolescents,  174 
Ovulation,  27 

Parent  Teacher  Association,  130 

Parents,  9,  11,  42,  46,  47,  50,  54, 
60,  86;  and  adopted  child,  63; 
and  high-school  programs,  224; 
and  school,  241,  250,  256,  258; 
as  protectors,  15;  as  resources, 
112;  authority,  120;  contradic- 
tions, 206;  democracy,  147;  di- 
vorce and  marital  separation, 
199;  family  crises,  189;  favor- 
itism toward  children,  206;  ill- 
ness and  death  of,  194;  individ- 
ual parents,  132-33;  lone  par- 
ent, 197;  mutual  admiration, 
141-42;  mutual  supports,  137; 
pattern  of  living,  122;  step-par- 
ent, 196 

"Parents'  Attitudes  on  Child  Be- 
havior," 255 

Peer  group,  91;  experiences,  95; 
standards,  62 

Personality  Development  in  Ado- 
lescent Girls,  243 

Petting  Party,  109 

Physical  disturbances,   58 

Physical  education,  236 

Physical  growth,  21-36;  stages  of 
maturation,  23 

Political  ideology,  and  adolescents, 
115 
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Pre-adolescence,  37;  at  home,  39; 
"crushes,"  44;  outside  home,  41; 
parents'  attitudes,  46;  rivalry 
with  parents,  47;  romantic  love, 
45 

Pride  and  Prejudice,   102 

Private  schools,  270-71 

Problem  children,  19 

Problem-solving  in  high-school 
teaching,  231-32 

Problems,  individual,  35-36 

"Progressive"  schools,  271 

Prostrate  gland,  27 

Psychiatry,  122,  252 

Psychoanalysis,  122 

Psychology,  122,  184;  in  educa- 
tion, 228,  249 

Puberty,  24,  60;  various  stages,  26 

Public  education,  211 

Punishments,  154 

"Puppy  love,"  75 

Radio,  212 

Reading  material,  155 

Reading-readiness  program,  225 
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Recreation,  camp,  208,  239;  ex- 
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Rejected  child,  124-25 
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"Runaways,"  41 

Sargent,  Porter,  271 

"Sassiness,"  40 

Saturday  jobs,  257 

School,  208;  and  education,  213; 
camping,  239;  groups,  94;  in- 
tegration between  schools  and 
colleges,  260;  private,  270  See 
also    High    school;    Education 

School-work  program,  255 

Secondary  education,  218,  221 

Self-control,  65 

Self -direction,  49 

Self-discipline,  270 

Self-esteem,  99 

Self-evaluation,  63 

Senior  high  school,  221 

Sex,  71,  75,  100,  101;  companion- 
ship, 77;  education,  60,  99,  215; 


hormones,  24,  27;  interests  and 
experimentation,  98 

Sexual  awareness,  151;  inter- 
course, 98,  105,  108;  reading 
material,  155 

Siblings,  death  of,  195,  202;  ri- 
valry of,  203 

Sister-brother  closeness,  38 

Skin  care,  187 

Sleep,  required,  187 

"Slow  starters,"  in  school,  243 

Sociability,   18,  96 

Social  life  in  high  school,  262; 
extra-class  activities,  266;  ex- 
tracurricular, 265;  extra-school 
activities,  267;  get-togethers, 
264;    informal,   264 

Social  minority  problem,  193 

Somatic  Development  in  Adoles- 
cent Boys,  31 

Specialized  High  Schools  in  New 
York  City,  223 

Spiritual  values,  116 

Step-parents,    196 

Stolz,  Dr.  Herbert,  31 

Summer  jobs,  257 

Teachers,  17;  and  adolescents,  66; 
and  parents,  231;  and  pupil-in- 
the-round,  239;  as  guidance  peo- 
ple, 228,  246;  home-room,  226, 
259;  school-work  programs,  255 

Tensions,  26 

Testing  program,  250 

Tests,  as  indicators,  248 

Therapy,  16;  in  family  life,  145; 
need  for,  253 

Thinking-readiness  program  for 
junior  high  school,  226 

"Touchiness,"   165 

Traumas,  38,  79 

TV,  212 

Understanding   Your  Son's  Ado- 

lescence,  243 
Unhappy  marriages,  101 
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Vitamins,  187 
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Youth  guidance,  224,  228 
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